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Identification of Human Teeth 


by W. A. B. BROWN 


Introduction 


The illustrations and descriptions that are presented here are a practical guide pre- 
pared to assist in the recognition of the teeth of Homo sapiens by selectively identifying 
for each tooth the most salient features that may be readily observed. No attempt has 
been made to give a complete anatomical description of the teeth which may be found in 
standard textbooks of dental anatomy (Osborn, 1981; Scott and Symons, 1982; Van 
Beek, 1983; Ash, 1984). 

In preparing the illustrations the teeth have been slightly idealised to make the chosen 
identifying features as clear as possible. However it must not be overlooked that there 
may be considerable morphological variations, some arising from expected normal varia- 
tion, some of which may be inherited and others which arise as pathological malformations. 
These are very well described with line drawings by Taylor (1978) and many photographs 
of the different tooth shapes are included in Ash’s (1984) comprehensive studies. Even 
though the teeth that are found from early historical sites may be severely worn as a 
result of attrition, there are usually enough features and characteristics remaining to enable 
most teeth to be identified, but as these are increasingly worn away it becomes more 
difficult, especially to distinguish left from right sided teeth. 

The size of a tooth is a useful guide to its identification, especially when the teeth 
are all from the same skull. The mean figures for crown height (CH), root length (RL), 
mesiodistal width (MDW) and labiolingual width (LLW), or buccolingual width (BLW) 
have been given with each illustration and a summary of these data are given in Tables 1 
and 2. In giving these measurements it must always be remembered that they have been 
derived from an array of sources. There are large variations in size between and within 
populations as is shown by the early studies on Eskimo dentitions by Pedersen (1949), 
Norwegian Lapp dentitions by Selmer-Olsen (1949) and more recently Moorrees’ study 
(1959) on the Aleuts. There are differences in size between the teeth of males and females 
and these differences are summarised by Sassouni and Forrest (1971). However, Hanihara 
(1978) looking at differences of tooth size in several populations concluded that these 
differences between males and females may be relatively large in some populations but 
relatively small in others. Whatever the size may be, the role of inheritance in determining 
size should not be overlooked. Goose (1971) demonstrated a high degree of heritability 
among British families. The influence of wear on tooth size at three stages of attrition is 
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TABLE 1 Average dimensions of the deciduous teeth 


Labiolingual 
or 
Crown Root Mesiodistal buccolingual 
height length width width LLW 
CH RL MDW or BLW 
Tooth (mm) (mm) “(mm) (mm) 
M: xilla 
ist incisor 6.0 10.0 6.5 5.0 
2nd incisor 5.6 $0.2 ee 4.0 
Canine 6.5 13.0 6.8 7.0 
1st molar §.1 10.0 1A 8.5 
2nd molar Sei vet | 8.4 10.0 
Mandible 
Ist incisor 2.0 9.0 4.0 4.0 
2nd incisor Swe 9.8 4.5 4.0 
Canine 6.0 Gk ape: 4.9 
1st molar 6.0 9.8 Age's 20 
2nd molar ae 1S 9.7 Bel 


This and the subsequent tables are derived from Van Beek 
(1983) who had made minor modifications to the data from Logan 
and Kronfeld (1933). 


TABLE 2 Average dimensions of the permanent teeth 


Labiolingual 
or 
Crown’ Root Mesiodistal buccolingual 
height length width width LLW 
CH RL MDW or BLW 
Tooth (mm) (mm) (mm) (mm) 
Maxilla 
1st incisor 10.5 13.0 8.5 fi) 
2nd incisor 9.0 L676. 6.5 6.0 
Canine 10.0 17.0 ie 8.0 
ist premolar 8.5 14.5 7.0 9.0 
2nd premolar 8.5 14.0 7.0 9.0 
1st molar V3 F255 10:5 11.0 
2nd molar 7.0 11.5 9.5 11.0 
3rd molar 6.5 11.0 8.5 10.0 
Mandible 
lst incisor 9.0 $255 5.0 6.0 
2nd incisor 9.5 14.0 5 6.5 
Canine 11.0 1o3 TAU (i 
lst premolar 8.5 14.0 7.0 fee) 
2nd premolar 8.0 14.5 10 8.0 
lst molar Ties) 14.0 Tet) 10.0 
2nd molar 7.0 12.0 10.5 10.0 


3rd molar 7.0 eae 10.0 Ye 
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Fig. 1 


demonstrated by a comprehensive array of measurements which consider not only tooth 
loss on the occlusal surface but as well the loss of interstitial tooth size at the point of 
tooth contact (Van Reenan, 1982). The association of age with wear has been described 
by Miles (1963). 

A brief description with illustrations is given of the structure of a tooth and the 
appearance of the deciduous and permanent teeth at different stages of their crown and 
root formation (Figs 1, 5a, b). The basic distinctions between deciduous and permanent 
teeth and between maxillary and mandibular permanent teeth are listed. The differences 
between right and left sided teeth will be apparent from the individual illustrations of the 


teeth. A glossary of all special terms is included in an appendix. 
In addition to the identification of a tooth it is possible if the tooth is not fully 


formed to make an assessment of the age of the individual from which the tooth came. If 
the tooth is found in the jaw or even a fragment of the jaw, the extent that the tooth has 
erupted may be evaluated, and this can give some further indication of age. 


Description of a tooth 


A tooth is composed of three mineralised tissues: enamel, dentine and cementum, 
which surround a central pulp of soft connective tissues containing the blood vessels and 
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nerves. Next to the pulp is the dentine a tubular structure which in the crown is covered 
by enamel and in the root by cementum. The tooth is attached to the bone of the tooth 
socket by means of thick collagen fibres, the periodontal ligament which arise from within 
the cementum (Fig. 1). 


Deciduous and permanent dentitions 


In man there is a deciduous and permanent dentition. The deciduous dentition 
which begins to develop long before birth, starts to erupt into the mouth of a baby at six 
months, and is fully functional at two and a half years. It is composed for the maxilla 
(upper jaw) and the mandible (lower jaw) of paired central and lateral incisors, canines, 
first and second molars. There are no premolars (Figs 2 and 6). Both the development and 
the eruption of the teeth takes place in an orderly and sequential pattern which is specific 
for man. Tables 3 and 4 give the average times for the initial calcification, the completion 
of the crown, eruption and completion of the roots. 

The deciduous dentition is slowly replaced by permanent teeth from seven to 12 
years while the permanent molars erupt behind the second deciduous molars from six 


TABLE 3 Chronology of the deciduous dentition 


Initial 
calcification Completion Completion 
(all in utero) of crown Eruption of roots 
Tooth (months) (months) (months) (years) 
Maxillary 
lst incisor 3-4 4 7% 14-2 
Mandibular 
Istincisor 4% 4 6% 14-2 
Maxillary 
2nd incisor 4% 5 8 144=2 
Mandibular 
2nd incisor 4% 4% ‘| 14-2 
Maxillary 
canine 5 9 16—20 24-3 
Mandibular 
canine 5 9 16—20 2%—3 
Maxillary 
1st molar s 6 12—16 ek 
Mandibular 
1st molar 5 6 12—16 2=2 
Maxillary 
2ndmolar 6 10=I2 21—30 3 
Mandibular 


2ndmolar 6 10-12 21-30 3 
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TABLE4 Chronology of the permanent dentition 


Completion Completion 

Initial of crown Eruption of roots 
Tooth calcification (years) (years) (years) 
Maxillary 
1st incisor 3—4 months 4—5 7-8 10 
Mandibular 
lst incisor 3—4 months 4-5 6=7 9 
Maxillary 
2nd incisor 10—12 months 4-5 8-—9 ia 
Mandibular 
2nd incisor 3—4 months 4-5 7-8 10 
Maxillary 
canine 4—5 months 6=7 1 pi 13—15 
Mandibular 
canine 4—5 months 6—7 9-10 12-14 
Maxillary 
1st premolar 14%4—-18 years 5-6 10-11 12-13 
Mandibular 
1st premolar 1%4—2 years 5-6 10—12 12-13 
Maxillary 
2nd premolar 2—2% years 6-7 10—12 12-14 
Mandibular 
2nd premolar 2%—2'%2 years 6—7 11-12 13-14 
Maxillary Slightly 
1st molar before birth 244-3 6=7] 9-10 
Mandibular Slightly 
lst molar before birth 244-3 6—7 9-10 
Maxillary 
2nd molar 2%2—3 years 7-8 12-13 14-16 
Mandibular 
2nd molar 242-3 years 7-8 12-13 14-15 
Maxillary 
3rd molar 7—9 years 12-16 17-21 18—25 
Mandibular ; 
3rd molar 8—10 years 12-16 17-21 13-25 


years to approximately 21 years. The permanent dentition is composed for the maxilla 
and the mandible of paired central and lateral incisors, canines, first and second premolars, 
and first, second and third molars (Figs. 3 and 12). The deciduous teeth are lost from the 
mouth by a process called resorption; giant multinucleated cells, the osteoclasts, destroy 
the roots of the deciduous teeth so that they are shed from the mouth. Development of 
the permanent teeth begins before birth but only the crown of the first permanent molar 
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has begun to be mineralised (Table 4). If complete jaws or fragments of the jaws of young 
individuals are found the smooth outline of the bony crypts in which the teeth may be 
forming may be readily recognised. 


Developing teeth 


Fig. 4a, b shows the appearance and location of the deciduous teeth and of the 
developing permanent teeth at three years of age and at 21 years. Because partially 
developed teeth may often be found the sequence of tooth development and the appear- 
ance of the teeth between the ages of three and 12 years are shown in Fig. 5a, b. As a 
general rule, the several stages of permanent tooth development, especially the time for 
root completion, are more advanced in girls than boys (Nolla, 1960). The complete 
chronology of tooth development is given in Tables 3 and 4. The following points should 
be noted: 


The deciduous teeth 


1. All the deciduous teeth are partially mineralised before birth, and so there would 
be only a slight chance that they could survive a prolonged burial. 

2. The roots of the deciduous teeth are completely formed approximately one year 
after the teeth have erupted into the mouth. 


The permanent teeth 


1. Only the first permanent molars begin to mineralise before birth. 

2. The crowns of the permanent teeth take four or more years to form except for 
the first permanent molars which are formed in three years. 

3. In the sequence of eruption the mandibular tooth usually erupts before its 
maxillary counterpart except for the second premolar which erupts in the maxilla 
before the mandible. 

4. Eruption takes place three to five years after the crown has been fully formed. 

5. The roots of the teeth are completely formed approximately three years after 
the teeth have erupted and become fully functional. 


Distinction between deciduous and permanent teeth (Figs 2,3 and Tables 1, 2). 


The deciduous dentition may usually be distinguished from the permanent teeth by 
the following characteristics: 


1. The incisors and canines are markedly smaller than their successor permanent 
teeth. 
2. The molars are larger than the premolars which replace them. 
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Maxilla 


Mandible 


Maxilla 


Mandible 


(b) 


Fig.4 The deciduous and permanent dentitions in the maxilla and mandible. (Based on van der 
Linden and Duterloo, 1976.) (a) The deciduous dentition at three years is erupted and fully 
formed. The permanent teeth are shown in several stages of development. Note the position 
of the premolars forming between the roots of the deciduous molars. (b) The permanent teeth 
at 21 years. 
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Fig.5 (a) The permanent maxillary teeth at different stages of development (+ six months). 
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Fig.5 (b) The permanent mandibular teeth at different stages of development (+ six months). 
(Based on Schour and Massler, 1944.) 
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Posterior Aspect 
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Second Molar 


First Molar 


Canine 
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Mandible Central Incisor 


Fig.6 The occlusal appearance of the deciduous dentition. The varying line symbols are used for all 
the illustrations. Note that Jabial refers to the central and lateral incisors and buccal to the 
canine and molars. 
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(a) Deciduous Maxillary 
Right Central Incisor 


Cross-section 
1. A right angle 

2. A smooth curve 

3. Convex cingulum 

4. Shallow lingual fossa 
5. Labial bulge 

6. Oval 


Labial 


© 


Mesial 


i (b) Deciduous Mandibular 
i Right Central Incisor 


1. An obtuse angle 
2. An obtuse angle larger 


than | 
<p 3. Convex cingulum 
4. Slightly concave 
lingual fossa 
5. Slight labial bulge 
6. Flattened oval root 


Labial 


Fig. 7 The deciduous central incisors. (a) Maxillary dimensions (mm): CH 6.0, RL 10.0, MDW 6.5, 
LLW 5.0. (b) Mandibular dimensions (mm): CH 5.0, RL 9.0, MDW 4.0, LLW 4.0. 
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(a) Deciduous Maxillary 
Right Lateral Incisor 


An acute angle 
A smooth curve 
Convex cingulum 
Concave lingual fossa 
Labial bulge 
Flattened root 


Cross-section 


Sy eh? es 


(b) Deciduous Mandibular 
Right Lateral Incisor 


Acute angle 

Smooth curve 

. Obtuse angle 

Crown rotated towards 
canine 

- Convex cingulum 

. Shallow lingual fossa ~ 
Circular root 


AWN = 


ADU 


Rade cneane Lime idles as os « caesar e  LIStAl pater ee 


Fig. 8 The deciduous lateral incisors. (a) Maxillary dimensions (mm): CH 5.6, RL 10.2, MDW 5.2, 
LLW 4.0. (b) Mandibular dimensions (mm): CH 5.2, RL 9.8, MDW 4.5, LLW 4.0. 
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(a) Deciduous Maxillary 


WN 


4, 
a: 
6. 


Right Canine 


Short convex curve 
Long convex curve 
Mesial slope longer 
than distal 

Convex cingulum 
Shallow lingual fossa 
Curved, triangular root 


(b) Deciduous Mandibular 


Sr ee 


Right Canine 


Slightly convex 
Convex 

Mesial slope shorter 
than distal 

Convex cingulum 
Shallow lingual fossa 
Curved triangular root 


Fig.9 The deciduous canines. (a) Maxillary dimensions (mm): CH 6.5, RL 13.0, MDW 6.8, BLW 7.0. 
(b) Mandibular dimensions (mm): CH 6.0, RL 11.2, MDW 5.5, BLW 4.9. 
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Cross- 


— section 


(a) Deciduous Maxillary 
Right First Molar 


1. Quadrilateral, with 
long buccal edge 

2. Pronounced 
tubercle on buccal 
surface 

3. Mesial height 
greater than distal 

4. Three divergent 
roots 

5. Four cusps 
Buccal-mesial 
the largest 


0000000000000 00 0! 


Buccal Occlusal 


(b) Deciduous Right ones pe eee Pry | l ©20000070000090T 070X200 0000 
Mandibular ne eee ATE 
First Molar 


1. Rectangular 

2. Pronounced 
tubercle on the 
buccal surface 

3. Mesial height 
greater than 
distal 

4. Two flattened 
divergent roots 

5. Four cusps 


; SJlamown . Cross-section 
Buccal ic ns<cen a Lingual ..o:a ¢.«9eeeviesial oe Distal a oper — 


Fig. 10 The deciduous first molars. (a) Maxillary dimensions (mm): CH 5.1, RL 10.0, MDW 7.1, 
BLW 8.5. (b) Mandibular dimensions (mm): CH 6.0, RL 9.8, MDW 7.7, BLW 7.0. 
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Cross-section 


Buccal 


Cross-section 


by 


(a) Deciduous 


Maxillary Right 
Second Molar 


1. Square 

2. Four cusps, 
mesiolingual 
largest 

3. Oblique ridge 

4. Three divergent 
roots 

Occlusal 


(b) Deciduous 


Mandibular 
Right Second 
Molar 


Rectangular 

Three buccal 

and two lingual 
cusps 

Distal buccal 

cusp smallest 
Two divergent 
roots, one buccal 
one mesial] 


Fig. 11 The deciduous second molars. (a) Maxillary dimensions (mm): CH 5.7, RL 11.7, MDW 8.4, 
BLW 10.0. (b) Mandibular dimensions (mm): CH 5.5, RL 12.5, MDW 9.7, BLW 8.7. 
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The crowns of the deciduous teeth are more bulbous than the crown of the per- 
manent teeth. This gives particular emphasis to the junction of the crown with 
the roots of the teeth. 


. Deciduous teeth are less mineralised than permanent teeth, and so the crowns 


are particularly susceptible to wear. 


. The roots of the deciduous teeth are smaller and thinner than the permanent 


teeth, and in the molars the roots are divergent allowing space for the developing 
successor premolars (Fig. 4a). 


Distinction between maxillary and mandibular permanent teeth (Figs 13—20) 


A 


N 


Maxillary incisors are large with well-rounded roots, whereas the mandibular 
incisors are small with flattened roots. 


. Maxillary canines are bulbous on their mesial and distal aspects while the mandi- 


bular canines are flattened mesially. 


. Maxillary premolars have a rectangular occlusal outline, while mandibular pre- 


molars have a circular occlusal outline. 


. Maxillary molars have nearly square to triangular occlusal outlines, whereas the 


mandibular molars are rectangular. 


. Maxillary molars have two buccal and one lingual root and mandibular molars 


have one mesial and one distal root. 


Distinction between permanent incisors, premolars and molars (Figs 13—20) 


The maxillary teeth 


id 
Ne 


oh 


The central incisor is much larger than the lateral incisor. 

The first premolar usually has a buccal and a lingual root, a canine fossa and a 
development groove whereas the second premolar is single rooted and has no 
canine fossa or developmental groove. 

The first molar has four cusps and spaced roots, while the second and third 
molars are smaller with roots which in the third molar may be fused. 


The mandibular teeth 


L- 


i) 


The central incisor is smaller than the lateral incisor and the lateral incisor crown 
appears rotated on its root. : 


. The first premolar has a very small lingual cusp and a mesiolingual developmental 


groove, while the second premolar has a lingual and buccal cusp of equal height. 


. The first molar has three buccal cusps and two lingual cusps; the second molar 


has four cusps while the third molar has a more irregular crown arrangement, 
and often the roots are fused. 
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Fig. 12 The occlusal appearance of the permanent dentition. The varying line symbols are used for 
all the illustrations. Note that /abial refers to the central and lateral incisors and buccal to 
the canines, premolars and molars. 
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(a) Permanent Maxillary Cross-section 


Right Central Incisor 


An acute angle 

A smooth curve 
Convex cingulum 
Concave lingual fossa 
Oval to circular root 


Pat eat | awe 


Mesial 


(b) Permanent Mandibular 
Right Central Incisor 


1. An obtuse angle 

2. A straight line 

3. Slightly convex 
cingulum 

4. Slightly concave lingual 


fossa 
5. Flattened oval root 


Cross-section 


Labialut S542 we Lingual ig? tes deep Mesitl Ot setae te Distalic. sy en 


Fig. 13. The permanent central incisors. (a) Maxillary dimensions (mm): CH 10.5, RL 13.0, MDW 
8.5, LLW 7.0. (b) Mandibular dimensions (mm): CH 9.0, RL 12.5, MDW 5.0, LLW 6.0. 


Fig. 14 
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Cross-section 
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(a) Permanent Maxillary 


Right Lateral Incisor 


An acute angle 
A smooth curve 


. Convex cingulum 
. Concave lingual fossa 
. Oval to circular root 


Occlusal 


(b) Permanent Mandibular 


Right Lateral Incisor 


Crown and root in 
straight line 
Slightly convex 
cingulum 

Slightly concave 
lingual fossa 


. Flattened oval root 
. Crown rotated towards 


canine 


21 


The permanent lateral incisors. (a) Maxillary dimensions (mm): CH 9.0, RL 13.0, MDW 6.5, 
LLW 6.0. (b) Mandibular dimensions (mm): CH 9.5, RL 14.0, MDW 5.5, LLW 6.5. 
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(a) Permanent Maxillary 
Right Canine 


Cross-section 


1. Slightly convex 

2. Markedly convex 

3. Mesial slope shorter 
than distal 

4. Convex cingulum 

5. Slightly concave fossa 

6. Wide buccal/lingual 
dimensions 


Buccal 


(b) Permanent Mandibular 
Right Canine 


1. Crown and root in 
straight line 

2. Markedly convex 

3. Méesial slope shorter 
than distal 

4. Slightly concave 


Buccal ss cctwnens Lingual ....000.+ Mesial 


Fig.15 The permanent canines. (a) Maxillary dimensions (mm): CH 10.0, RL 17.0, MDW 7.5, BLW 
8.0. (b) Mandibular dimensions (mm): CH 11.0, RL 15.5, MDW 7.0, BLW 7.5. 
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Fig. 16 The permanent first premolars. (a) Maxillary dimensions (mm): CH 8.5, RL 14.5, MDW 7.0, 
BLW 9.0. (b) Mandibular dimensions (mm): CH 8.5, RL 14.0, MDW 7.0, BLW 7.5. 
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Fig.17 The permanent second premolars. (a) Maxillary dimensions (mm): CH 8.5, RL 14.0, MDW 
7.0, BLW 9.0. (b) Mandibular dimensions (mm): CH 8.0, RL 14.5, MDW 7.0, BLW 8.0. 
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Fig. 18 The permanent first molars. (a) Maxillary dimensions (mm): CH 7.5, RL 12.5, MDW 10.5, 
BLW 11.0. (b) Mandibular dimensions (mm): CH 7.5, RL 14.0, MDW 11.0, BLW 10.0. 
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Fig. 19 The permanent second molars. (a) Maxillary dimensions (mm): Ch 7.0, RL 11.5, MDW 9.5, 
BLW 11.0. (b) Mandibular dimensions (mm): CH 7.0, RL 12.0, MDW 10.5, BLW 10.0. 
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Fig. 20 The permanent third molars. (a) Maxillary dimensions (mm): CH 6.5, RL 11.0, MDW 8.5, 
BLW 10.0. (b) Mandibular dimensions (mm): CH 7.0, RL 11.0, MDW 10.0, BLW 9.5. 
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Suggested procedure 


1. Compare tooth with Figs 2 and 3 to determine if a deciduous or permanent 
tooth. 

2. Decide in which position the tooth would have been crientated in the mouth 
using Fig. 6 for a deciduous tooth and Fig. 12 for a permanent tooth. 

3. Check tooth against detailed illustrations (Figs 7—11 for the deciduous teeth and 
Figs 13—20 for the permanent teeth). 
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Abstract 


A brief description is given of the factors to consider in the identification of human 
teeth. Tables are included which give the average measurements for the principal dimen- 
sions and the chronology of the most important stages of tooth development. The main 
emphasis of this article is the freshly prepared illustrations which have been drawn speci- 
fically to identify the most easily recognisable features of individual teeth. 


Glossary 


Attrition: Wearing of the occlusal surfaces during eating with a loss of covering enamel 
which may lead to exposure of the underlying dentine. 

Apex: The root tip. 

Buccal surface: The surfaces of the teeth which are next to the cheeks. 

Buccal lingual width (BLW): The measured distance of the crown between the buccal and 
lingual surfaces. 

Calcification: See Mineralisation. 

Carabelli, cusp of: An additional cusp frequently found on lingual surface of first 
maxillary molars. 

Cementum: The mineralised tissue which covers the root and from which the fibres of the 
periodontal ligament arise. 

Cingulum: Rounded protuberance on lingual aspects of crowns of incisors and canines. 

Crown: The functional part of the tooth covered by the enamel. 

Crown height (CH): The measured distance from the junction between the root and the 
crown to the tip of the tallest cusp. 

Crypt: The bony cavity within the jaw in which a tooth develops. 

Cusp: The raised portions of a crown. A tooth has a specific number of cusps which vary 
consistently in size and are a useful aid to tooth identification. 

Deciduous dentition: The first formed set of teeth which will be shed and replaced by 
permanent teeth. 
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Dentine: The mineralised tissue of the tooth which in the crown is covered by enamel and 
in the root by cementum. 
Developmental groove: A surface feature formed as part of a tooth’s distinctive 
morphology. 
Distal: The proximal surface of a tooth farthest away from the median line. 
Enamel: The mineralised tissue that covers the crown of the tooth. 
Eruption: The process by which the tooth moves through the jaw to appear in the mouth. 
Fossa: A depression or concavity which appears as a morphological feature of a crown 
surface. 
'Gingiva: The soft tissue or gum around the neck of a tooth in a living subject. 
Incisal: The biting edge of the incisor teeth. 
Labial: The tooth surfaces that are next to the lips. 
Labial lingual width (LLW): The measured distance of the crown between the labial and 
lingual surfaces. 
Lingual: The tooth surfaces that are opposite the tongue. Note that the lingual surfaces of 
the maxillary teeth are often called palatal. | 
Mandible: The lower jaw. 
Marginal ridge: The rounded mesial and distal borders of the occlusal surfaces. 
Maxilla: The upper jaw. 
Median line: The mid-plane line that separates the maxilla and the mandible into two 
equal halves. 
Mesial: The proximal surface of a tooth nearest the median line. 
Mineralisation: The process by which the organic matrices of tooth and bone tissues are 
impregnated with calcium hydroxyapatite crystals. 
Oblique ridge: A raised ridge of enamel on the occlusal surfaces of the first maxillary 
molars. 
Occlusal: The biting surface. 
Permanent dentition: The teeth that replace the deciduous teeth and the molars that erupt 
distal to the second deciduous molars. 
Periodontal ligament: Composed of fibres which arise from the cementum of the root to 
attach the tooth to the jaw. 
Proximal: The surfaces of teeth which adjoin each other. 
Pulp: Central core of tooth composed of soft connective tissue, containing blood vessels 
and nerves. 
Osteoclasts: The multinucleated cells which resorb mineralised tissues. 
Resorption: The process by which mineralised tissues are resorbed and the deciduous 
teeth are shed. 
Root: The part of the tooth covered by cementum from which the fibres of the period- 
ontal ligament arise to attach the tooth to the bone of the tooth socket. 
Root length (RL): The longest measurement from the junction of the root and crown to 
the apex of the root. 
Socket: The bony part of the jaw in which the teeth are attached. 
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Rescue Archaeology in Sussex 1983: 
A Tenth Progress Report on the Sussex 
Archaeological Field Unit* 


by OWEN BEDWIN (ED.), DAVID RUDLING and MARK ROBERTS 


Introduction (Fig. 1) 


The Sussex Archaeological Field Unit continued to concentrate on fieldwork directly 
related to its current research projects (Bedwin, 1983). In particular, there was considerable 
emphasis on the Coastal Plain project (settlement, economy and environment, 1000 BC 
the the 5th century AD); this included further excavations at the Goring Roman villa, 
Boxgrove Romano-British farmstead and the Oving crop-mark complex. In addition, 
excavation in the lower part of the modern town of Arundel, adjacent to the river, 
revealed part of an extensive villa building. This excavation also yielded a good assemblage 
of medieval pottery from the town. 

Trial excavations within the general scope of plough damage assessment also took 
place. This year, these focused on enclosures on exposed Downland hill tops, especially 
vulnerable to the plough, at Halnaker Hill and Ditchling Beacon. 

Within the Cuckmere Valley project, there was a single excavation, at the hillfort on 
Seaford Head, which is subject to continuing coastal erosion. 

For the first time in its 10-year existence, the Unit excavated a Palaeolithic site, the 
middle Acheulian levels at Amey’s Eartham Pit (directed by Mark Roberts, a recent 
graduate of the Institute). The results were extremely encouraging, with handaxes plus 
conjoinable flakes in situ, and further work is envisaged here. 

Finally, there was a second season of excavation at the Hartfield Roman tile kiln; a 
second ancillary building was found, and also a few pottery wasters, implying limited 
pottery production at the site. 


*This will be the last SAFU Progress Report to be published. Final, or substantial interim, 
reports on work done by the Unit are now appearing with so little delay that an annual round-up 
seems superfluous. The completion of a decade of such reports seems to offer an appropriate point to 
terminate the series. As it happens, the Unit has also broadened its scope in the past year. Though it 
will continue to cover rescue work in East and West Sussex, it is also undertaking some work in other 
parts of the country. For this reason it has seemed desirable to change its name, and it will in future be 
known as the Institute of Archaeology Field Archaeology Unit (IAFAU). 
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I. The excavation of a Middle Acheulian flint-working site at Amey’s 
Eartham Pit, Boxgrove, West Sussex 


by MARK ROBERTS 


Amey’s Eartham Pit (SU 992 083) is a large quarry for the commercial extraction 
of flint gravel and sand. The quarry is situated at the northern edge of the Upper Coastal 
Plain, where it abuts the Chalk Downs. The geology consists of up to 20 m of Pleistocene 
deposits resting on a platform of Upper Chalk, the height of which rises from 30 m OD in 
the south of the quarry to 40m OD in the north. The northern boundary of the platform 
ends in a denuded chalk cliff with associated raised beach deposits at its base (Plate I). 
The in situ archaeological material from the excavation is located on top of an interglacial 
marine sand, which overlies the chalk platform. It is sealed by a thin layer of brickearth 
which is in turn covered by up to 13 m of soliflucted flint gravel. 

Archaeological material was first found and collected from the site of Dr A. 
Woodcock, and was included in his gazetteer of Lower and Middle Palaeolithic sites in 
Sussex (Woodcock, 1981). The material from Woodcock’s work was mostly residual and, 
as is the case with so many other Sussex sites of this period, impossible to place in any 
meaningful spatial context. 

The present study of the area began with an initial survey of the area in December 
1982, under the direction of the author (Roberts, 1983). The survey took the form of 
re-examining the geology, plus a complete re-drawing of the quarry area. It was during the 
cutting of a geological test pit that the first archaeological material was found in situ. 

An area 7m by 7m, close to the test pit where the initial material was found, was 
stripped by hand down to just above the archaeological horizon, the area was then divided 
into metre squares, and excavated with trowels and finishing tools. The site was divided 


1983 Projects 


Fig. 1 Projects undertaken by the Sussex Archaeological Field Unit in 1983: 1, Ounces Barn, 
Boxgrove (Romano-British site); 2, Amey’s Eartham Pit (Palaeolithic site); 3, Halnaker Hill; 
4, Copse Farm, Oving; 5, Arundel; 6, Goring; 7, Ditchling Beacon; 8, Seaford Head; 
9, Hartfield. 
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PlateI  Amey’s Eartham Pit. Section through the raised beach. Scale in centimetres and decimetres. 
(Photo: M. Roberts) 


into two 3m by 7m areas by a metre wide baulk, and because of the number of finds, 
only the east side was excavated. 

Over 900 pieces of flint were recovered, all in situ and conjoinable. The flakes ranged 
from primary preparation flakes to final thinning and sharpening flakes and spalls. There 
is no doubt that the intention of the flint working was to produce small, ovate handaxes, 
two of which have been recovered in situ. Many more residual examples have been found. 
All flints were recorded three-dimensionally, and their orientation also noted. Soil samples 
were taken from each square, to recover the very small debitage by wet sieving. A com- 
plete photographic record of the artefacts was also made (e.g. Plate II). 
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Plate II Amey’s Eartham Pit. An example of flint flakes in situ. Scale in centimetres. (Photo: M. 
Roberts) 


A number of test pits were also dug to record the extent of the artefact horizon, 
which would appear to exceed 1,000 m’. 

An investigation of the local Pleistocene geology, under the direction of Martin 
Bates, is being carried out in conjunction with the archaeological work. 

The results of the 1983 season indicate that there is a large working floor at the base 
of the quarry, containing in situ pieces of a Middle Acheulian type, dating from some time 
within the Hoxnian interglacial. It is hoped that further work will reveal the full extent of 
this horizon. 


Ul. Excavations at Halnaker Hill, Boxgrove, West Sussex (third season ) 
by OWEN BEDWIN 


A third and final season of investigations of the earthworks on Halnaker Hill involved 
a small trial excavation of part of the hill-top enclosure, on its west side (Fig. 2, Trench 
F). The 1981 excavations of this enclosure (Bedwin, 1982) had concentrated on an 
examination of the single entrance into the enclosure (Fig. 2, Trenches A and B), but 
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Halnaker Hill. General plan of earthworks. 
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these had provided inconclusive dating evidence. Consequently, it had been felt worth- 
while to excavate a further stretch of the enclosure ditch in an attempt to obtain better 
evidence for its date. Accordingly, a section 5 m wide was excavated across the enclosure 
ditch, which was shown to be 2m deep with steeply sloping sides. Unfortunately, almost 
no artefacts were found; there were a few flint flakes, a couple of potsherds, and a few 
fragments of animal bone. None of these, however, came from the earliest silts, and so the 
data of construction of the earthwork remains elusive. 


IJ. Excavations at Seaford Head, East Sussex 
by OWEN BEDWIN 


Trial excavations were carried out at the hillfort on Seaford Head as part of the 
Easter Field Course for first-year archaeology students. The aims were to date the hillfort 
and to obtain information about the environment in which it was built. The hillfort is 
situated on a low hill overlooking the English Channel (Fig. 3). Its area is 4.2 ha, but it is 
being continuously eroded by the sea, and its original extent was presumably much larger. 
The defences consist of a single bank and ditch; in general, the bank is better defined than 
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Fig. 3 Seaford Head. General plan of the hillfort showing location of trenches. 
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the ditch, which in many places is entirely silted up. There are a number of gaps in the 
defences (Fig. 3), though none of them can be definitely classified as an entrance. There 
appear to be no internal features contemporary with the defences; the round barrow (Fig. 
3) is rather earlier, belonging almost certainly to the Early Bronze Age (Price, 1882). The 
hillfort is now part of a municipal golf course. Two trenches were excavated; Trench A 
through the bank and ditch on the eastern side of the hillfort, and Trench B, through the 
ditch only, on the western side. 

Trench A measured 19m by 2m, and revealed a ditch cut 1.6m into the subsoil, 
with symmetrically sloping sides, and a flat bottom, 3 m across. The bank was 2.6 m high, 
and sealed a well-defined old land surface. There were two substantial post-holes, 80 cm 
apart, corresponding to the front edge of the original rampart. The only finds were a few 
flint flakes and a single sherd of coarsely flint-gritted pottery. The remarkable feature of 
Trench A, however, was that the subsoil was entirely Clay-with-Flints; even the bottom of ' 
the ditch did not penetrate through to the chalk beneath. Soil samples were therefore 
taken from the old land surface for pollen analysis. It is hoped that an early Iron Age 
pollen sequence will be forthcoming. 

Trench B (Fig. 4) revealed a ditch 2 m deep and 2.6 m wide at the bottom. This was 
cut into a chalk subsoil, with only a thin capping of Clay-with-Flints. Early Iron Age 
pottery (6th/5th centuries BC) was found towards the bottom of the ditch, and Roman 
pottery, of 2nd century date (D. Rudling, pers. comm.) came from an upper layer. The 
early Iron Age pottery provides a date for the establishment of the hillfort, which puts it 
in the same general phase as the hillforts at Chanctonbury, Hollingbury and Harting 
Beacon. 
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Fig. 4 Seaford Head. Ditch section, Trench B. 
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IV. Trial excavations on Ditchling Beacon, East Sussex 
by DAVID RUDLING and ALAN THOMPSON 


At the request of the Department of the Environment the Unit undertook a plough- 
damage assessment of the hillfort on Ditchling Beacon, and the opportunity was taken to 
try to obtain a more positive dating for the earthwork and any associated environmental 
evidence. The only other excavation at the Beacon was in 1929 (Crow, 1930). In 1983 
five trenches were excavated, two in the interior of the hillfort and three across its defences. 

Of the two trenches in the interior only A had any possible features, and yielded 
pottery which is of types known from the Early Iron Age (6th/Sth centuries BC). The 
area sampled by Trench C (on the western perimeter of the fort) was abandoned due to 
the area having been extensively disturbed in modern times. 

At Trench D (on the southern perimeter) the bank was no longer visible, but the 
excavations provided a section of the ditch. The ditch, which appears to have been dug 
in a shallow form, contained several fragments of animal bone, including antler fragments 
from red deer and other bones from horse or cattle. Some of these bones have now been 
submitted for C-14 dating. : 

Trench E, on the eastern side of the fort, was in an area where the defences are 
better preserved and traces of the bank remain. Pottery from the trench was again of 
Early Iron Age date, but unfortunately none was actually found in the ditch silts them- 
selves. Snail samples were taken from both Trenches D and E; it is hoped that these will 
provide some evidence for the contemporary environment. 


V. Excavations at Goring, West Sussex 
by DAVID RUDLING 


Following on from the excavations of the Roman villa (Rudling, 1983b), further 
investigations became necessary in February 1983, due to extensive building work on the 
site. Working alongside the builders only a limited area could be investigated by excava- 
tion, although other areas were watched once the topsoil had been removed. Three trenches 
were excavated, one was a northwards extension of Trench | of 1982, another (Trench 3) 
was located between, and slightly to the north of, Trenches 1 and 2 of 1982, and the 
third trench (4) was a small area well to the north of Trench 3. 

The extension to Trench | revealed traces of several other flint wall-footings, and a 
structure (approximately 3 m square) consisting of four post-pads made of flints. A similar 
structure was found in Trench 3 (Fig. 5), and in appearance and plan they are very similar 
to Iron Age four post-hole structures. Perhaps a Roman equivalent? Just outside the 
trench to the north was a line of post-holes which could be clearly traced as far east as 
Trench 3 (Fig. 5). This line of post-holes may mark the boundary of field or trackway. 

Trench 3 (Fig. 5) was originally positioned to investigate an area of Roman occupa- 
tion debris and apparent flint cobbling (contexts 39 and 45). Several post-holes were 
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Fig. 5 Goring. Plan of features in Trench 3. 


discovered and the cobbling was shown to overlie a small gully (58). The trench was 
extended northwards and here the other four post-pad structure (5, 7, 9 and 11) was 
found, plus the bases of two pots (one Iron Age, the other Roman), which had been placed 
in small pits/depressions. The current state of preservation of the pots (decapitated!) 
clearly indicates the destructive effects of ploughing. Further northwards the trench 
revealed an east—west orientated ditch (40), probably Iron Age in date, and two parallel 
lines of post-holes, the southern-most being part of the line which was traced as far west- 
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wards as Trench 1. The finds from the trench were mainly pottery sherds of the Iron Age 
and Roman periods. 

Trench 4 was aimed to investigate a large ditch which appeared after topsoil removal. 
The ditch, again probably Iron Age, ran approximately north-west/south-east. It was cut 
by a small Roman gully. 

The results of the excavations in 1982—3, together with those of fieldwalking in the 
adjacent fields (undertaken by members of the Worthing Archaeological Society), demon- 
strate that the area is rich in Roman and Iron Age occupation, and that large-scale archaeo- 
logical investigations will be necessary in advance of the next phase of building work. 


VI. Further excavations on Great Cansiron Farm, Hartfield, East Sussex 
by DAVID RUDLING 


During August and September 1983 a second season of excavations was under- 
taken on Great Cansiron Farm in order to follow up and complete the investigations of a 
Roman tile kiln and an associated drying shed which had been started in 1982 (Rudling, 
1983a). This second season of rescue excavations was able to take place as a result of 
generous grants from a modern handmade tile company, Keymer Handmade Clay Tiles 
of Burgess Hill, Sussex, and East Sussex County Council. The project thus funded was 
able to finish the excavation of the kiln and drying shed; to reveal another building to the 
east of the kiln; to trial trench the flat, ‘terraced’ area which lies to the west between the 
‘shed’ and the stream; to section the lynchet which appears on the 1982 survey of the site 
(Rudling, 1983a); and to investigate a nearby iron bloomery furnace. 

The kiln (Plate III) consists of several parts, a large stokehole from which the fire 
could be fuelled; a fire tunnel or flue, the front portion of which was constructed of 
Roman tiles; and a firing chamber or oven, the floor of which (made of ‘flat’ tiles) was 
supported on a series of five closely spaced cross-walls (of clay) which were carried across 
the main central flue by arches (of clay). In between each cross-wall was a cross-flue with 
sloping floor which allowed circulation throughout the combustion chamber and forced 
the gases into the oven through holes or vents left in the oven floor which coincided with 
the subfloor flues. Above the level of the oven floor nothing survived of the firing chamber 
superstructure. The walls of the chamber however are likely to have been taken up ver- 
tically to a height of 1 or 2m, and were probably constructed of crude, clay ‘bricks’, 
traces of which were found in large quantities in, and around, the kiln. These walls may 
have been temporary structures and taken down after the completion of each firing, thus 
making the task of unloading the kiln much easier. The kiln probably had a temporary 
roof, perhaps made of previously fired tiles, kiln wasters, or even turf. Such a roof, together 
with the type of vertical walls described above, would have the important effect of 
creating an up-draught of air through the kiln. 

The plan of the firing chamber of the Hartfield kiln is similar to that of the only 
other Roman tile kiln to have been excavated in Sussex, that discovered at Wiston in 
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Plate II] Hartfield. The Roman tile kiln viewed from the stokehole. Scales 2 m, decimetres and centi- 
metres. (Photo: D. Rudling) 


1848 (Figg, 1849) and about which few details survive. Another relatively local parallel is 
the tile kiln found on Wykehurst Farm, Cranleigh, Surrey (Goodchild, 1937). Again the 
plan of this Surrey kiln is very similar to that at Hartfield, although there are a number of 
differences, such as it having six cross-walls. 

The tiles to be fired would probably have been made in workshops, the location of 
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which is still unknown (perhaps to the west near the stream), and then stacked and left 
to dry (possibly in the structure discovered to the west of the kiln) so as to remove as 
much moisture as possible prior to the firing process. When dry the ‘green’ tiles would 
have been neatly stacked on top of the oven floor, with spaces left between the tiles so as 
to ensure an even distribution of heat throughout the oven. Analysis of the charcoal 
samples collected during the excavation will reveal the types of fuels used to fire the kiln. 

The structure discovered in 1982 immediately to the west of the kiln is still inter- 
preted as an open-sided ‘drying shed’. The tiled floor was lifted in 1983 and was shown to 
fill a rectangular terraced area, which had two post-holes to its north and two others 
along each of its western and eastern sides. Immediately to the north of the ‘tiled floor’ 
was a small oven, a feature first found in 1982. 

To the east of the kiln was a roughly square area (3 x 3m) of broken tiles and char- 
coal layers, bounded by post-holes on its western side and containing a hearth made from 
six ‘flat’ tiles. A similar hearth was found immediately to the north of the tile and char- 
coal ‘spread’. This ‘spread’ is interpreted as the floor of a building, perhaps a workmen’s 
hut (not that relatively large quantities of pottery were found in these deposits). 

In addition to the structures already described, the trench also revealed other post- 
holes, several large pits, and a post-medieval land-drain. , 

The Hartfield Roman tilery produced a large range of tile types including: both 
main varieties of roofing tiles (tegulae and imbrices); various sizes of ‘flat’ tiles; and heating 
system tiles, such as pilae, box-flue tiles and voussoirs. Of great interest in 1983 was the 
discovery at Hartfield of box-flue tiles with roller-stamped decoration. The pattern — a 
‘W chevron’ — is of a type classified by Lowther (1948) as Group 1 , Die SA. Tiles decorated 
with this form of decoration (Die SA) have previously been found at Ewell (Surrey), 
Bradwell (Essex) and possibly also at Colchester and Witham (Essex) and St Albans 
(Hertfordshire). The wide distribution of the previous findings of such tiles, however, 
probably does not represent the market for the Hartfield tile kiln since tile production 
may have been carried out by itinerant craftsmen. It is to be hoped that in the future 
other Roman sites in the vicinity of Hartfield will also yield Die 5A tiles and thus indicate 
possible outlets for the kiln’s products. One such outlet is likely to have been the large 
iron-working establishment at ‘Blacklands’ (Tebbutt, 1972), which is situated only a short 
distance to the south-west of the tile kiln. 

A study of the contexts from which the various Die 5A tiles have been found else- 
where indicates that a date of c. AD 155—175 is likely (Ernest Black, pers. comm). 
Confirmation of this suggested dating awaits the results of the analysis of the archaeo- 
magnetic samples taken from the kiln structure in 1982. The Roman pottery from the 
site also indicates a 2nd century date. 

In addition to the various forms of decoration (combing and roller-stamping) some 
of the tiles found at Hartfield had other forms of markings, including: a large number of 
impressions of the feet of animals which must have walked over the drying tiles; finger- 
made, semi-circular markings, which have sometimes been regarded as ‘signatures’; and an 
incised tally mark — CCX/I/I (214) — a possible production batch mark. Other finds 
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included a number of pottery wasters, thus indicating at least a limited production of 
pottery on the site. 

The flat, terraced area which lies between the ‘drying shed’ and the stream to the 
west was trial trenched and revealed no archaeological features and very few finds (mainly 
pottery and iron working slag). Unfortunately at the start of the excavation we had still 
not received a report on the geophysical survey carried out over the terraced area in 1982. 
An interim report however did arrive during the excavation and showed no significant 
anomalies in the trial trench (30x 2m), and no ‘major features’ in the rest of the area 
surveyed, although there may be some ‘hearths’ and a possible ‘gully/ditch’ (Tony Clark, 
pers. comm.) to the west of the trial trench. 

The lynchet located in 1982 was sectioned and proved to have been virtually totally 
ploughed out. It was not possible to date the lynchet, which appears to be a field boundary 
on an Ordnance Survey map of 1899. 

The ‘iron furnace’ found in 1982 to the north-east of the kiln was relocated and 
excavated. Unfortunately the furnace itself was ploughed out, and was represented by a 
spread of burnt clay and bloomery slag. A small re-smelting hearth was found nearby, and 
C-14 dating of the charcoal from this may be the only way of dating the furnace. 

During the Cansiron excavation Tim Cawood excavated another local bloomery 
furnace, on Faulkner’s Farm. This was better preserved than the Cansiron example, and 
we are hoping to get the Ancient Monuments Laboratory to take archaeo-magnetic dating 
samples from it. 


VII. Excavations at Copse Farm, Oving, West Sussex (third season) 
by OWEN BEDWIN 


The third and final season of excavations at Copse Farm took the form of a trial 
trench across the ditch of enclosure complex 3 in order to date it. The enclosure was 
shown to be defined by a ditch only 30cm deep at the point of excavation, and its silts 
contained Roman pottery. It is therefore likely that enclosure complexes 2 and 3, plus 
the linking trackways, represent the outlines of an extensive Roman rural landscape, with 
enclosure complex |, excavated in 1980 (Bedwin, 1981), belonging to the end of the Iron 
Age. 


VII. Excavations at Ounces Barn, Boxgrove, West Sussex (second season ) 
| by OWEN BEDWIN 


Further large-scale excavation examined another 1,500 m?* of the Romano-British 
farmstead located in 1982 (Bedwin, 1983). The particular aims of the 1983 excavation 
were to establish as much of the ground plan of the site as possible before its destruction 
by gravel quarrying, to investigate further the context of the Iron Age coin mould frag- 
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ments found in 1982, and to obtain a substantial assemblage of very early Roman pottery 
from certain features partially defined in 1982. 

The area stripped of topsoil was largely to the south of the previous season’s work 
(Fig. 6). The major features located were the two parallel ditches which formed a con- 
tinuation of the trackway system, an east—west ditch, context 438, which contained large 
deposits of early Roman pottery, a cobbled area immediately to the north of ditch 438, 
and two ditches forming the sides of a rectangular enclosure of 17th—18th century date. 
(This enclosure can be identified on the first map of the area, dating to the late 18th 
century; F. G. Aldsworth, pers. comm.) Among the artefacts were products of the Ist 
century kilns in Chichester (identified by Alec Down), a well-preserved bronze finger ring 
with intaglio, and a Neolithic polished flint axe. 


IX. Excavations in Tarrant Street, Arundel, West Sussex 
by DAVID RUDLING 


Since 1896 traces of a Roman building have been known at the western end of Tarrant 
Street, Arundel, but it was not until 1983 that a good opportunity arose to investigate 
this building by archaeological excavation. The opportunity arose in advance of large-scale 
building development on a site on the south side of Tarrant Street and adjacent to the 
river. The opportunity to excavate was also very important since no medieval urban 
excavations have ever been carried out within the town, and the site provided the chance 
to investigate both the waterfront and the street frontage of Tarrant Street. 

It would have been ideal to cut a trench running north—south across the site, but 
the positioning of a new road made this impossible. Thus, allowing the necessary gap for 
the road, two trenches (A and B) were cut, thus providing a partial north-south section 
of the site. Trench A was ‘L’-shaped to permit an investigation of the street frontage, and 
Trenches C and D were located in order to sample parts of the rest of the site. It was 
necessary to remove over a metre of modern build-up in Trench A before one encoun- 
tered deposits of archaeological interest. At the north—west corner of the trench a chalk 
floor and flint footings (unmortared) of a late medieval house (Plate IV) were discovered. 
This building had a tile and stone on-edge fireplace set into its southern wall, and an open 
brick hearth. Pottery finds indicate that this building may have continued into the post- 
medieval period. In the east—west limb of the trench was a chalk-lined well, which was 
finally filled in the 17th century. The well was excavated and yielded a rich assortment of 
environmental material, including bones, wood, and insect fragments. 

Almost immediately beneath the medieval house were the foundations of the Roman 
villa (Plate V). Only one wall was reasonably well preserved, a well-faced mortared chalk 
wall in the east—west limb of the trench, but the majority of the walls were only represen- 
ted by foundation footings, or robber trenches. A large robber trench (foreground of 
Plate V) was found in the north—south limb of the trench and this contained large quan- 
tities of painted wall plaster. None of the floor levels survived and it was impossible to 
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Plate IV Tarrant Street, Arundel. The late medieval house. Scales 2m. (Photo: D. Rudling) 


identify the function of any of the parts of rooms revealed by the excavation. To the 
south of the large robber trench mentioned above was a flint metalled path or small road, 
and further south west deposits which may indicate the river or marsh edge during 
Roman times. 

The Roman finds are mainly Ist—3rd centuries in date, although two unstratified 
14th-century bronze coins were also found. The box-flue tiles include thin-walled types 
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Plate V Tarrant Street, Arundel. Footings and robber trench of the Roman villa. Scales 2m. (Photo: 
D. Rudling) 


which are paralleled at Fishbourne in the Proto-Palace levels, and roller-stamped varieties 
which also occur at Angmering and Wiggonholt, and may date to the period c. 75—100. 
Thus it would appear that at Arundel there was another very large, Ist-century villa, a 
phenomenon which is characteristic of Sussex (Rudling, 1982; 275). Trench B was: 
machine-cut and revealed 2 m of deposits, including some timbers and dumpings which may 
indicate a waterfront. Unfortunately dating material was scarce but what there was 
suggests a late medieval/early post-medieval date. One large timber (84cm wide) was 
sampled for dendrochronological dating. It is possible that the medieval waterfront lies 
beneath the area of the new road. 
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The Cuckmere Valley Project Fieldwalking 
Programme, 1982-3 


by PAUL GARWOOD 


Introduction 


The Cuckmere Valley Project is a multi-period research project designed to study 
interrelations between environment and culture over time, in a regional context. A ‘region’ 
constitutes a discrete geographic unit, interacting significantly with human society,. 
particularly in terms of economic strategies (Binford, 1964). A river valley is well 
suited to this concept: forming an exclusive drainage system around which the immediate 
environment is structured. In human terms, river valleys have long been recognised as 
areas of diverse potential resources, integral to subsistence and settlement patterns, and 
as avenues for communication and exchange. 

The major north—south flowing rivers of central and west Sussex have usually been 
seen as dividing up the landscape, rather than as coherent regions in themselves. The 
Cuckmere is a typical example, representative of a characteristic Sussex landscape form. 
For the Cuckmere Valley Project, an understanding of settlement and land-use patterns 
over time, in relation to the spatial patterning of the environment and its resources, is 
essential. Fieldwalking is an important element in the study of such patterns. 

In recent years fieldwalking has been widely advocated as a method of systematically 
locating and defining sites of past human activity (Foard, 1979; Woodward, 1978). As a 
field technique it is directly suited to large-scale studies of the occupation and 
exploitation of landscapes, especially in combination with other methods (i.e. air 
photography, historical analysis, etc.). However, although fieldwalking is being used 
increasingly as a means of studying pattern and change in human society (Shennan, 1981), 
all too often there is completely inadequate reference to the precise methodology and 
assumptions on which the survey is based. Without a sound understanding of objectives, 
theory and methods involved, fieldwalking results and their interpretations are difficult to 
assess in themselves, and dubious as comparative data. An important element in this 
paper, therefore, is explicit definition of the methodology and techniques employed in 
the collection and interpretation of the Cuckmere Valley fieldwalking data. 


The fieldwalking programme: objectives and methodology 


The objectives and methodology of the fieldwalking programme were determined 
largely by the general aims of the project, expressed in the sampling structure established 
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at the beginning. In addition, the fieldwalking was envisaged as a two-year programme, 
encouraging a fairly intensive approach, although so far it has only been possible to carry 
out one season of work. 

The fieldwalking objectives and consequent methodology can be considered under 
two headings: 


(a) Sampling of geological/environmental zones (Fig. 2) 


The Cuckmere Valley forms a corridor running north—south through a landscape in 
which the major environmental zones (broadly corresponding to geological deposits) run 
in parallel bands east—west. There is therefore considerable environmental variation along 
the course of the river. Obviously, an effective method of sampling this variety, which 
will differentially influence and constrain settlement and exploitation patterns, is highly 
necessary. 

Six general environmental/geological zones can be defined along the Cuckmere 
Valley, and therefore six ‘blocks’ of land, corresponding to these zones, were isolated and 
designated for sampling by fieldwalking. 
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These sampling blocks are described below (Fig. 2): 


Block 1. Seaford. Cuckmere Haven and wide floodplain, with chalk downland on 
either side truncated by cliff line on the south. V.B. Progressive erosion of 
Chalk and therefore changing coastline. Proximity to marine resources. 

Block 2. Alfriston. Classic chalk downland landscape bisected by the river valley. 
Fairly narrow floodplain. Lower to Upper Chalk and Clay-with-Flints. 

Block 3. Arlington. Complicated geology composed of Lower Greensand, Gault, 
and Weald Clay, with superimposed spreads of Head deposits. Landscape is 
rolling with local prominences (particularly of Greensand). Some woodland. 

Block 4. Hellingly. Floodplain and wide, flat river terraces. In southern half of the 
block — mainly Weald Clay, in northern half — Tunbridge Wells Sands and 
Clays. Gently undulating open landscape with small hillocks and some 
deep-cut stream beds. 

Block 5. Horam. Predominantly Wadhurst Clays, with some Ashdown Sand, and 
small outcrops of Tunbridge Wells Sand. Hilly landscape with deep-cut river 
and tributary stream valleys in a dendritic pattern, with intervening ridges. 
Heavily wooded with permanent pasture in places. 

Block 6. Heathfield. High Wealden landscape; Ashdown Sands forming high east— 
west running ridges, from which deep-cut stream valleys run off on either 
side. Woodland and widespread permanent pasture. 


Each sampling block has different fieldwalking potential, particularly regarding land 
availability. Specific sampling procedure and coverage are discussed below. 


(b) Fieldwork methodology 


To construct a representative picture of settlement hierarchies, interaction, and 
articulation in the landscape — the framework in which change and differentiation can be 
studied — identification of the full range of settlement and activity loci existing in the 
past is necessary. Without that sample, and an indication of spatial relationships, useful 
analyses of settlement and land-use patterns are very limited. 

These considerations guided the sampling procedure overall, and specifically the 
fieldwalking method. To recover the relevant data intensive survey was clearly required. 
The extent of the areas to be sampled and time limitations, however, demanded speed 
and efficiency. As a result, the method adopted in the field was systematic linewalking at 
30m intervals, set out from a baseline along a field boundary, and collecting material in 
30m sections along each line. This method is highly flexible and controlled, and very 
rapid with experienced personnel. As all finds are located immediately by line and section 
number, subsequent plotting of artefact densities is both simple and accurate. In practice, 
the interval between each line seems to have been sufficiently small to locate all sizes of 
finds concentration, including sites less than 30m in diameter. (For a discussion of alter- 
native fieldwalking methods, see Foard, 1979; 358—9.) Some finds categories which are 
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not usefully diagnostic in themselves and are very bulky, were simply counted and 
discarded in the field; these included building materials, slag, glass and fire-cracked flint. 


Sampling procedure and coverage 


Prior to fieldwork commencing in each area, an initial land-use survey was under- 
taken to indicate the extent of cultivated land, and to identify the nature and extent of 
land unavailable for fieldwalking. 

Sampling procedure and coverage were determined by several interacting factors. 
The basic approach was to sample the range of geological deposits, and range of topo- 
graphic locations present in each block. The specific pattern of fieldwork, however, was 
structured by a variety of constraints, particularly land availability. The survey was 
obviously limited to present arable farmland and only fields suitable for walking i.e. 
ploughed and usually unsown. The availability of such land, at any given time, is closely 
related to weather conditions, and to land management and crop type which will vary 
from farm to farm. Timing is therefore important, and limited time did restrict coverage. 
Finally, the availability of personnel was sometimes critical; in general, fieldwalking was 
carried out by less than five people. 

The sampling procedure and coverage for each block are described below. 


Block 1 (Fig. 3). Total area: 900 ha 
Area fieldwalked: 84 ha (9.35% land area) 


Large areas of Block | unavailable for fieldwalking, i.e. conservation area and country 
park, Seaford town and golf course, woodland. Fieldwork concentrated on Seaford Head 
to define the important known flintwork concentrations, and identify the full range of 
flintwork sites focused in a small area over a wide range of topographical location. 
Fieldwork on eastern side of the valley to provide comparative data. 


Block 2 (Fig. 4). Total area: 1,100ha 
Area fieldwalked: 66 ha (6% land area) 


Alfriston, parts of the floodplain and Windover Hill unavailable for fieldwalking. As 
downland settlement has been studied intensively in the past, with recent work on the 
western side of the valley (i.e. Black Patch: Drewett, 1982), fieldwork was restricted to 
the eastern side for an intensive survey of varying topographic locations within a down- 
land landscape. 


Block 3 (Fig. 5). Total area: 1,000 ha 
Area fieldwalked: 110 ha (11% land area) 


Scattered villages and woodland, and Arlington reservoir and environs unavailable 
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for fieldwalking. Pasture common in present land-use. Pattern of survey designed to sample 
the very varied range of geological deposits and attendant topographical variation. 


Block 4 (Fig. 6). Total area: 600ha 
Area fieldwalked: 44 ha (7.1% land area) 


Number of small built-up areas, Hailsham, some woodland and areas of lowlying 
floodplain unavailable for fieldwalking. The geological and limited topographical variation 
were sampled, as widely as possible over the block area, which has received little attention 
in the past. 


Block 5 (Fig. 7). Total area: 80ha 
Area fieldwalked: 50 ha (6.2% land area) 


Horam area has limited available land due to widespread woodland and a good deal 
of permanent pasture, particularly on Wadhurst clay, as well as Horam town on the east 
side. Fieldwork designed to sample geological range and some topographical locations. 


Block 6 (Fig. 8). Total area: 600 ha 
No fieldwork carried out 


Most of the farmland in this area is permanent pasture, while woodland is wide- 
spread. In addition, Possingworth Park and built-up areas have severely limited potential 
farmland. Four fields cultivated 1982—3 all had crop cover when the land-use survey 
prior to fieldwork was carried out (late January). 


Of the 5,000ha in the sampling blocks, in total just over 354 ha were fieldwalked; 
over 7% of the land area, and 8% of Blocks 1—S, where fieldwork took place. 


Interpretation: assumptions and methodology 


The interpretation of fieldwalking results must take into account factors influencing 
artefact recovery. Problems with interpretation have recently been discussed by Foard 
(1979; 359-64). In this context, potential distorting factors include variable weather, 
light and ground conditions (the effect of which have been demonstrated by Woodward 
(1978)), and variation in the abilities of individual fieldworkers. 

The latter can be largely mitigated by close supervision and control tests in the 
field, which will indicate where distortion is developing so it can be rectified immediately. 
Inevitably weather, light and ground conditions will affect recovery rates differently for 
every field, but it is impossible to quantify that effect. However, the distribution of finds 
of any one artefact category should remain proportionately the same whatever the condi- 
tions: concentrations of artefacts should therefore still be apparent, especially where the 
survey is intensive with high levels of artefact collection. 

The interpretation of the Cuckmere Valley results is based on plot-outs of artefact 
category distributions: to isolate and identify concentrations of artefacts. The finds classi- 
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fication was relatively simple, designed to conform to the general objectives of the 
programme — the identification of sites by broad period and type. The pottery was there- 
fore simply categorised by period (based on Freke, 1980), and flintwork classified so that 
a suggestion of the date and nature of collected assemblages could be gained (flintwork 
classification based on Clark, 1960: 214—26). 

Fields were studied on an individual basis throughout, without specific uniform 
criteria for ‘site’ definition (i.e. number or density of artefacts). This was necessary for 
several reasons: 


1. Variation in levels of different artefact categories, ie. between pottery to be 
expected from a medieval compared to a Saxon site, prevents the imposition of 
rigid criteria on artefact types as a whole. 

2. Varying factors influencing artefact recovery (discussed above) makes it impos- 
sible to establish specific values for site definition. 

3. Variation in the original organisation (i.e. size and density), function and length 
of occupation of settlements and activity loci, precludes using standardised 
defining criteria for sites in general. 

4. The erosion and land-use development, determined by topography, geology, 
location and land-use history, will vary immensely between fields, affecting 
occupation and former activity, and subsequent artefact levels in the ploughsoil 
from one field to another. 


‘Site’ definition is therefore based on artefact concentrations (implying the concen- 
tration of human activity) proportional to overall artefact distributions in each field. 
There is an inevitable level of subjectivity here, but the author suggests this is inherent 
and unavoidable in a fieldwalking survey, and with explicit recognition of problems, 
assumptions and method, and testing of results, that interpretations will be satisfactory. 


Artefact recovery and site list 


Numbers of artefacts recovered and identified sites are noted in block order. Site 
numbers refer to locations on distribution maps (Figs 3—8). 


Block 1. 3,420 struck flints, 240 pre-modern pottery sherds, 43 foreign stones. Total 
finds stored: 3,703. 


Site 1. Seaford Head. TV 504 976. Fields 6174, ‘0001’, ‘0002. 

Very large dense scatter of flintwork; three general overlapping concentrations and 
other localised areas of flintwork defined. Little Mesolithic, mainly Neolithic (/Bronze 
Age?). Perhaps Later Neolithic. Situated on flat downland summit on Clay-with-Flints. 


Sites 2 and 3. Seaford Head. TV 502 981. Fields 0025, 2202. 
Two localised overlapping flint concentrations, separate from Site 1. Probably both 
Neolithic. Situated on flat downland summit and edge of slope to north, on Upper Chalk. 
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Site 4. Chyngton. TV 502 984. Field 0025. 
Small flintwork concentration on flat ground at base of slope up to Seaford Head. 
On Upper/Middle Chalk. 


Site 5. Chyngton Farm. TV 505 986. Fields 0025?, 4750. 
Localised discrete flintwork concentrations. Situated on flat ground north of slope 
up to Seaford Head, on Upper/Middle Chalk. Neolithic/Bronze Age? 


Site 6. South Hill. TV 507 980. Field 7700. 
Flintwork concentrations on top of hill (part of Site 1?). Neolithic/{Bronze Age?). 
Located on Upper Chalk. 


Site 7. South Hill. TV 507 983. Field 7700 6050? 
Discrete flintwork concentration located on NE-facing slope of South Hill. Neolithic 
(Bronze Age?). On Upper/Middle Chalk. 


Site 8. Walls Brow. TV 507 985. Field 7450. 
Possible small Late Iron Age/Roman site: a few localised pottery sherds. Near 
summit of small prominence. 


Sites 9, 10 and 11. Walls Brow. Around TB 508 986. Fields 9749, 7450. 

Three small, discrete flintwork concentrations: exclusively unabraded large debitage 
— probably recent knapping areas for gunflint, or flint wall construction (note name of 
site)? 


Site 12. Walls Brow. TV 509 986. Field 9749. Poynings DMV. 
Large concentration of medieval pottery extending east from localised hilltop down 
towards Cuckmere floodplain. Located on deposit of Woolwich Beds. 


Site 13. Walls Brow. TV 510 985. Field 9749. 
Small concentration of flintwork including tools. Neolithic (/Bronze Age?). Located 
on slope above Cuckmere floodplain. 


Sites 14 and 15. Short Brow. TV 530 978. Fields 9562, 2282. 

Large dense scatter of flintwork: two general overlapping concentrations apparent. 
Probably Neolithic (/Bronze Age?). Limits of distribution not determined. Located on 
downland plateau edge, extending down spur to south. On Upper/Middle Chalk. 


Site 16. Newbarn Hill. TV 536 992. Field 0031. 
Dense scatter of flintwork, the extent of which is entirely undefined. Neolithic 
(Bronze Age?). Located at edge of downland plateau on Clay-with-Flints. 


Block 2. 1,425 struck flints. 355 pre-modern pottery sherds. Eight foreign stones. Total 
finds stored: 1,788. 


Sie / 7, Lullington Farm. TQ 522 027. Field 2864. 
Very large flintwork concentration, incorporating Mesolithic? and Neolithic ele- 
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ments. Possibly Early Neolithic. Located on Cuckmere floodplain; flintwork mainly 
unabraded — suggesting not a result of natural deposition. 


Site 18. Lullington Farm. TQ 523 025. Field 2864. 
Small flintwork concentration: different flint and tool types from Site 17. Located 
on low rise above floodplain on Upper/Middle Chalk. 


Site 19. Lullington. TQ 526 024. Field 6957. 

Small flintwork concentration. Neolithic(/Bronze Age?). Located on slope above 
Cuckmere floodplain on Upper/Middle Chalk. 
Site 20. Lullington, TQ 529 025. Fields 6957, 3800. 

Large flintwork concentration. Neolithic(/Bronze Age?). Located on lower slopes 
and base of Combe (Park Bottom). 


Site 2]. Lullington. TQ 531 022. Field 3800. 
Large Roman pottery concentration: East Sussex ware and some samian: located 
along spur top running down towards Lullington Farm. On Upper/Middle Chalk. 


Site 22. Lullington. TQ 534 025. Field 2364. 

Large flintwork concentration, mainly heavily patinated debitage. Associated with a 
number of Prehistoric pottery sherds of varying date: site perhaps Later Bronze Age. 
Located on spur top sloping west. Upper/Middle Chalk. 


Site 23. Ewe Dean. TQ 533 027. Field 2364. 
Small flintwork concentration in combe to north of Site 22. 


Block 3. 520 struck flints. 1,010 pre-modern pottery sherds. Ten foreign stones. Total 
finds stored: 1,540. 


Site 24. Selmeston. TQ 514 072. Field 3000. 

Scatter of Mesolithic flintwork located on gentle slope below Selmeston sandpits 
(known Mesolithic site): part of larger site or separate concentration? Situated on Head 
deposits. 


Site 25. Selmeston. TQ 515 075. Field 5452. 
Two small discrete concentrations of Mesolithic flintwork bisected by stream — 
probably single site. Located in shallow valley on Lower Greensand. 


Site 26. Endlewick Farm. TQ 538 064. Field 8439. 
Large concentration of Mesolithic flintwork, located on top of rise above Cuckmere 
floodplain, on Head deposits (above Lower Greensand). 


Site 27. Endlewick Farm. TQ 538 060. Field 8500. 
Small Mesolithic flintwork concentration, located on rise above floodplain on Head 


deposits (above Lower Greensand). 


Site 28. Endlewick Farm. TQ 541 062. Field 0018. 
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Possible small Mesolithic flintwork concentration, located on hill above tributary 
stream of Cuckmere on Head deposits (above Greensand). 
Site 29. Copyhold. TQ 544 071. Field 3300. 

Very large medieval pottery concentration. Located on slope above tributary stream 
of Cuckmere south of Arlington, on Head deposits (above Weald Clay). 


Site 30. Arlington. TQ 546 077. Fields 5466, 5353. 
Very large early medieval pottery concentration. Located on slope above Arlington 
village on both sides of road. Situated on Weald Clay. 


Site 3], Raylands Farm. TQ 545 078. Field 4880. 
Small Mesolithic? flintwork concentration. Located on hill overlooking Cuckmere 
floodplain on Weald Clay. 


Site 32. Raylands Farm. TQ 546 078. Field 4880. 
Roman pottery concentration: mainly East Sussex ware. Located on flat hilltop on 
Weald Clay. 


Site 33. Cobbs. TQ 551 073. Field 0236. 
Small later medieval pottery concentration? Located in shallow valley on Weald 
Clay. 


Site 34. Underwood Farm. TQ 557 069. Field 0073. 
Large post-medieval pottery concentration located on slope on Weald Clay. 


Block 4. 92 struck flints. 45 premodern pottery sherds. Total finds stored: 137. 


Site 35. Shawpits Farm. TQ 589 124. Field 9955. 
Scattered concentration of Mesolithic? flintwork, located on gentle slope beside 
Cuckmere River Terrace, on Tunbridge Wells Sand. 


Site 36. Shawpits Farm. TQ 590 127. Field 9955. 


Small concentration of earlier medieval pottery, located on hill slope overlooking 
Cuckmere River Terrace, on Tunbridge Wells Sand. 


Block 5. 60 struck flints. 15 pre-modern pottery sherds. Total finds stored: 75. 


Site 37, Coneyburrow Wood. TQ 552 163. Field 2438. 
Small flintwork concentration and Prehistoric pottery sherd. Neolithic (/Bronze 
Age?). Located at top of slope above deep Wealden valley on Ashdown Sand. 


Site 38. East Knowle Wood. TQ 562 168. Field 0047. 
Small Mesolithic flintwork concentration, located beside stream in valley bottom on 
alluvial terrace. 


Total finds recovered: 5,517 struck flints, 1,665 pre-modern pottery sherds, 61 foreign 
stones. 
Total finds stored: 7,243. 
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Discussion 


The use of fieldwalking data by itself as a means of studying settlement and land- 
use patterns has serious drawbacks. Inevitably, some areas of the landscape are impossible 
to fieldwalk, urban areas for example, while woodland and permanent pasture are extremely 
restrictive. Observed distributions of cultural material produced by fieldwalking are there- 
fore biased and incomplete. In addition, a range of sites (ie. earthworks) may not be asso- 
ciated with concentrations of artefacts and are therefore undetectable by fieldwalking — as 
are deeply buried and widely dispersed sites. Fieldwalking is clearly an entirely inadequate 
method of reconstructing complete patterns of past settlement and land-use if used in 
isolation. The integration of fieldwalking data, with those of all the other methods of 
site detection and analysis at the disposal of archaeologists (i.e. air photography, ground 
survey, excavation, geophysical survey, historical research, etc.) is therefore essential 
before meaningful definition and interpretation of pattern and change can be made. 

There will be no attempt here, therefore, to interpret the results of the Cuckmere 
Valley fieldwalking programme in those terms, that must await synthesis of all results 
with the culmination of the project. However, it is useful to describe some of the charac- 
teristics of the :data recovery, and of the programme organisation observed in the course 
of fieldwork and analysis, which seem to be particularly significant. These features have 
important implications for future research. 

1. The extent and distribution of land available for fieldwalking (see Figs 3—8) is 
demonstrably uneven, with considerable areas available in any one year in the southern 
half of the study area, compared with very limited areas in the north. Arable land along 
the Cuckmere is clearly concentrated on the lighter, well-drained and more productive 
soils of the Chalklands, Lower Greensand and river terraces. This resulted in some bias in 
coverage towards the southern blocks, and argues for further work to concentrate on the 
north to redress the balance. The situation was most extreme in Block 6, where no field- 
work could be carried out: in this area the usual survey approach was inappropriate, and a 
system of ‘watching briefs’ might be rewarding — involving close liaison with farmers over 
several seasons, perhaps undertaken by directly-organised local amateurs. 

2. The distribution of recovered artefacts and the defined ‘sites’ also appear to con- 
centrate in the southern blocks. While this might be explained to some extent in terms of 
differential coverage, it is quite clear from Fig. 9 (below), showing average number of 
finds per hectare for each block, that levels of diagnostic artefacts tend to be extremely 
low in the northern areas, and decreasing progressively from south to north. While these 
figures do not take into account industrial activity (i.e. iron-working), they suggest that 
settlement, and other intensive human activity, have tended, in Prehistory at least, to con- 
centrate in the south of the Cuckmere Valley (see No. 3 below), and this is supported by 
the very few and small-scale nature of the artefact concentrations identified in the north. 
Although further work will undoubtedly produce more artefacts, and probably additional 
sites in Blocks 4—6, it is unlikely that this general pattern will be modified significantly. 
This conclusion must support the long-held, but previously untested, assertion that the 
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Weald was largely unpopulated and its resources very unintensively exploited compared 
with the Greensand, Downland and coastal areas prior to the Roman period at least. 

3. Certain periods of study in archaeology are characterised by problems of defini- 
tion, and limited, or relatively intractable, data. This is due largely to the differential 
survival potential of material culture of different periods, and where the nature and loca- 
tion of settlement might preclude straightforward recognition. In this context, the 
Cuckmere fieldwalking programme was unable to identify any sites at all of the Iron Age 
or Saxon periods, and clearly these must be a priority for future work. Flint scatters, 
meanwhile, are notoriously difficult to date even the broadest terms, and residual material 
can distort or confuse apparent patterning. 

An unexpected feature of the artefact distributions from the Cuckmere survey was 
the paucity of medieval sites and material in general. This is surprising, as the Saxon and 
medieval periods in Sussex are recognised as a time of settlement expansion and inten- 
sification, particularly in the Weald (Bell, 1978; 68; Brandon, 1978). The most likely 
explanation, considering continuity of settlement loci — towns, villages and farms — is 
that most of the medieval occupation is sealed under present settlement. The location of 
abandoned medieval settlement, in the Weald especially, must be a priority for future 
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fieldwork — so that this important development phase of clearance and exploitation, 
can be evaluated more closely. 

Although the 1982—3 Cuckmere Valley Fieldwalking Programme was successful in 
detecting and defining sites, and extremely productive, there are indications that further 
fieldwalking is necessary; to increase coverage, and with specific problem orientation based 
on the results presented here. 


The archive 


Detailed plans, artefact distribution plot-outs and finds classifications have been 
collated for each field walked, and organised with an introduction in archive form, along 
with site distribution maps. These have been deposited, with over 7,200 finds, at Barbican 
House, Lewes. 
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Abstract 


The background, methodology and results of a fieldwalking programme undertaken 
in the Cuckmere Valley, East Sussex, in the autumn and winter, 1982—3, are described, 
with reference to the rationale behind the regional approach. An outline of the environ- 
mental zones along the valley, which structured the sampling strategy, is included. 

The importance of explicit reference to objectives, assumptions and methodology 
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concerned in fieldwork is emphasised, as this is critical in any assessment of results and 
their use as comparative data. 
In total, 354 ha were fieldwalked intensively, and 38 sites are located or defined. 
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Hallstatt Imports in Britain 


by MICHAEL MEYER 


Objects similar to types from Central Europe during the Early Iron Age (‘Hallstatt- 
zeit’) have been recognised in Britain since the end of the 19th century. In numerous 
articles these objects have been presented as Hallstatt imports. Hawkes (1931, 1959) has 
explained these objects as the result of an invasion of Hallstatt people into Great Britain 
and he saw this event as the starting point of the British Iron Age. This idea of a ‘Hallstatt’ 
invasion remained popular until the 1960s, when Hodson (1964) pointed out that the 
evidence for an invasion-was far too weak and that there is a cultural continuity from the 
Late Bronze to the Early Iron Age in Britain. In the same decade Jope (1961, on daggers) 
and Cowen (1967, on swords) worked out that some of the ‘Hallstatt’ objects were in fact 
produced in Britain and were derived from original imports. 

The purpose of this paper is to show that this is true also for some of -the other 
metal objects found in the British Isles and claimed to be ‘Hallstatt’ imports. This has 
consequences for the interpretation of the character of the culture contact between LBA/ 
EIA—Britain and ‘Hallstatt’—Central Europe. 

As archaeology can only provide us with very limited evidence of material culture, 
the discussion of possibly imported objects remains restricted to a detailed examination 
of particular objects. Two main criteria must be fulfilled to accept an object as being, 
imported from somewhere else: 


(a) There must be exact or at least very close parallels to the particular object, 
objects of exactly the same type, in a different regional and cultural context — 
the place of its origin. 

(b) There must be a clear numerical preponderance of the particular type in the 
presumed area of its origin; too large a quantity of objects in the supposed 
importing area suggests an individual centre of production. 


The analysis of the presumed ‘Hallstatt’ imports in Britain according to these criteria gives 
evidence for a local production of some of these objects. 


Chapes 


Eight chapes regarded as ‘Hallstatt’ imports have been found in Britain, see list 1 
(chapes). Chapes are often found together with swords, on the Continent mainly in graves, 
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Fig. | Chapes of Continental and of British/Irish types. 1, Chudonice; 2, Neuhaus, type Neuhaus; 
3, Keeloge Ford; 4, Coplow Farm, type Coplow Farm; 5, Frankfurt-Stadtwald, type 
Buchenbach; 6, Wandsworth, type Wandsworth; 7, Coplow Farm; 8, Mettendorf, Prullsbirkig I; 
9, Ebberston; 10, Neuhaus, Priillsbirkig II. Scale: '/,, No. 6 a little bit smaller. 


in Britain in one doubtful burial (Ebberston, Yorkshire) and in other instances not far 
away from each other in the Thames. But there is no regularity to be seen in the combina- 
tion of particular chape and sword types (Kossack, 1959; Cowen, 1967: 401), and ‘they 
are of no assistance in any attempt to define chronological subdivisions within Hallstatt C’ 
(Cowen, 1967: 401). Kossack has subdivided the chapes of the ‘Hallstatt’ period into two 
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different classes, each with different groups (Kossack, 1959: 285—6, Taf. 151). Schauer has 
taken over this division and modified and completed it (1971: 217—26). Kossack’s typo- 
logy appears to be too general, and Schauer’s attempt to modify it is unfortunately based 
on too restricted an area. I therefore want to try to modify parts of his typological group- 
ing and to include the pieces from outside “Suddeutschland, Osterreich und der Schweiz’. 
The chapes of Schauer’s ‘Neuhaus type’ (1971: 220-1) can be subdivided into two 
. different types: type Neuhaus and type ‘Coplow Farm’ (Fig. 1). These two types differ 
mainly in two characteristics: the wings of the Neuhaus chapes are bent downwards, 
whereas the Coplow Farm chape wings are bent upwards, with the exception of one of 
the Keeloge Ford chapes. But this chape shows the second distinguishing feature, the 
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Fig. 2 Map showing the distribution of chapes type Neuhaus and type Coplow Farm. 
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bending of the bottom of the chape, which is doubly concave with the Neuhaus type, but 
just ‘C’-shaped with the Coplow Farm type. The distribution of these two types is very 
interesting. Neuhaus chapes are only found on the continent, both in CSSR and in 
Southern Germany, whereas the Coplow Farm chapes are only found in England and 
Ireland (Fig. 2). These two different distribution areas imply two different areas of pro- 
duction, so that it is impossible that the Coplow Farm and the Irish chapes are imports. 

Schauer adds to his ‘type Btichenbach’ ‘according to Cowen’, six pieces from 
Ireland and the Wandsworth chape (Schauer, 1971: 218—19). This seems rather super- 
ficial, as the Irish and the English chapes show clear differences. Schauer defines his type 
as having far outstretched wings and a body in the shape of a spade. This definition of the 
shape of the wings is too inaccurate; the type can be subdivided according to the bending 
of the wings (Fig. 1). Biichenbach chapes show slightly down-bent wings, whereas the 
wings of the Wandsworth chapes are only bent on the bottom, but the top is straight. 
Further evidence for this subdivision is the shape of the body of the chapes. Schauer’s 
criterion of a ‘spade-shaped’ body fits only type Biichenbach and only the chapes with 
bent wings (and all of Schauer’s Biichenbach chapes in his area belong to this group), 
whereas the Wandsworth chapes have a less strongly bent body, more in the shape of a ‘C’. 
One further distinction is given by the form of the wings, as the width of the Biichenbach 
chapes remains almost the same from the point to the transition towards the body, 
whereas the wings of the Wandsworth chapes show a continuous increase in width. 

The Buchenbach chapes are only distributed on the Continent (Fig. 3), whereas the 
Wandsworth chapes only occur in England and Ireland. This gives clear evidence for the 
place of their production: importation of the English and the Irish chapes seems therefore 
impossible. The Biichenbach chapes show the closest similarities to Schauer’s ‘Frank 
furter Stadtwald’ type, and there is one chape from Ireland (Strabane) closely linked to 
this type and the ‘probably Thames’ chape clearly related to it, which might represent 
those imported pieces from which the indigenous Biichenbach II chapes might have been 
derived. 

Also Schauer’s ‘Prillsbirkig’ type (Schauer, 1971; 217—18) can be subdivided into 
two groups (Fig. 1), again according to the bending of the wings, which is in the one 
group (Priillsbirkig I) just ‘C’-shaped, whereas in the other group the tops of the wings are 
slightly bent down (Priillsbirkig IT). An important characteristic for both these groups is a 
pointed end of the wings without any thickening at the end. The Ebberston piece is a bit 
irregular, but the shape of the bottom of its body shows that it belongs to this type. The 
chapes of both groups are widely distributed. Group I shows three pieces in central 
England and the others spread in central and western Europe, and it seems probable that 
the three English pieces (Sion Reach, Coplow Farm and Teversham) are imports, although 
they occur in a very small area and there is no clear centre of production to be seen on — 
the Continent. The three group I chapes from the Regensburg area might indicate a 
centre of production; there are two finds in the British Isles (Ebberston, Teddington), one 
in France and one in Sweden. Importation of the English pieces seems very probable. 

The ‘Frankfurter Stadtwald’ type is defined by Schauer as having a tongue-shaped 
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Fig.3 Map showing the distribution of chapes type Buchenbach and type Wandsworth. 


body and thickened endings of the wings (Schauer, 1971: 219). One more characteristic 
feature is again the bending of the wings, which is slightly downwards. The Strabane and 
the Hennenhof pieces are slightly different in shape, so that they can be regarded as 
variants, the Hennenhof chape also showing features of the Neuhaus type. The ‘probably 
Thames’ chape can be regarded as an import. 


Razors 


In his volume on West European razors, Jockenhével (1980) has defined a ‘type 
Feldkirch’, according to the perforation of the back. To this type the English pieces from 
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Hills Road, Danebury, Ham Hill, South Cadbury, and ‘Thames at Richmond’ belong, see 
list 1 (razors). The type is mainly distributed in England and Belgium, with a centre of 
distribution in southern England, so that importation of the English pieces from Hallstatt 
central Europe seems unlikely. The Staple Howe razor belongs to the ‘Bernisant’ type, 
which occurs in two examples in Belgium and one in Northern Germany. It is therefore a 
possible import, although the distribution does not give enough evidence for a possible 
centre of production. 

There are no exact parallels for the Cardiff and Llyn Fawr razors with triangular 
blades on the Continent. A derivation of this type from eastern French razors has been 
suggested (Savory, 1976: 47; see Wamser, 1975: pl. 18.5; 19.7—9; 3.6--7), but they are 
obviously not imports. Jockenhével has defined a type “Llyn Fawr’ and included the 
fragment from Sion Reach in this group. This appears to be quite doubtful because of the 
asymmetrical shape of the blade. It seems more likely that the Sion Reach piece was 
originally a razor of Endingen or Florsheim type, and that it was in use for quite a long 
time and was resharpened several times. The thickness of the razor with its sudden change 
to a thin blade gives evidence for that, as the cross-section of most of the other razors 
shows a steady decrease in thickness from the top to the blade. It is also probably broken, 
so that the second half with the second loop is lost. But as the original shape of the razor 
is not reconstructable any more, it cannot indubitably be regarded as an import. 

The Putney and Cardiff II razors belong to Jockenhével’s ‘double-bladed razors, 
type Havré’ (Jockenhével, 1980: 139-40). They are equally distributed in Southern 
Britain and in Belgium, with two examples in southern France, so that a local production 
seems possible. 

The Danebury razor is put by Jockenhével into his type ‘Grammat’ (ibid., 138—9), 
but there is a clear distinction between the Danebury example and the other examples of 
this group, noted in the arrangement and the number of the inner circles, which make the 
Danebury razor an individual piece with no comparisons on the Continent. Importation is 
therefore impossible. 

The Traprain Law razor seems unique; O’Connor’s suggestion of a comparision with 
the Créancy example (Henry, 1933: fig. 16.3; O'Connor, 1980: 264) is not very con- 
vincing, so that importation does not seem very probable. 


Horse gear 


Some of the horse gear of presumed ‘Hallstatt’ origin is also obviously of indigenous 
origin, see list 1 (horse-gear). The cheek pieces from the Llyn Fawr hoard show close 
similarities to cheek pieces known from the Continent, but there is no real parallel known. 
The cheek pieces from Court-Saint-Etienne (Marien, 1958: fig. 3, 112—13) are closely 
related to the Llyn Fawr ones, but the latter differ in important details, which make a 
direct import unlikely. 

O’Connor (1980: 255) emphasised the similarity of the ornamental discs with the 
motifs on the so-called Llonwyllog buttons (see e.g. Longley, 1976: fig. 2d), which also 
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probably belonged to horsegear (ibid., 13), and which makes a local production of the 
Llyn Fawr pieces very probable. As an indigenous development of the type cannot be 
expected (for previous cheek pieces see, €.g., Britnell, 1976), local production under the 
influence of the Continental form seems most likely. 

The same can be said about the Llyn Fawr yoke mount: although it is quite similar 
to the central European ‘durchbrochen gearbeitete Bronzeplatten’ (Kossack, 1954: Lowy: 
there is no exact parallel for the ornamentation on the Continent, the number of rows of 
discs is different, and the ornamental discs (see cheek pieces) suggest an indigenous pro- 
duction under the influence of Continental yoke mounts. The Staple Howe fragment 
might belong to the Continental type, but it appears to be too small to allow certain 
reconstruction. Its origin and function has therefore to be regarded as uncertain. Further 
evidence for this is the fact that no other piece of horse gear was found on the site. 

Also the two discs from Newark, which have been regarded as Continental cheek 
piece ornaments, mainly based on a comparison with the objects from the Hungarian 
cemetery at Doba (Gallus and Horvath, 1939: 47, pl. LXI, 2—3), differ in form and 
function from their Continental parallels, as there is a hole in the top and there is no 
evidence for a possible means of attachment. The holes on the top show no signs of wear, 
such as attachment by some sort of cord or leather ribbon would have produced — at 
least after a long period of use. The function and the origin of the two discs is unclear, 
and importation from the Continent cannot be presumed. 


Swords 


In addition to this, two of the British ‘Gindlingen’ swords of Cowen’s ‘class b’ 
(Cowen, 1967), which Cowen regarded as being imported from the Continent, have 
obviously been wrongly classified: the Holme Pierrepoint sword is a Thames-type sword, 
as may be seen from the length and shape of its blade, and also the Cambuskenneth sword 
shows a heavy insular blade. 


General discussion 


The examination of these objects and their possible Continental origin has shown 
that there are far fewer objects showing clear evidence for being imported from the 
Continent than presumed. Altogether I could find metal objects from 24 places (plus 
some objects of unclear provenance): weapons, vessels, bracelets, fibulae, one razor and 
one pin. Only five of these objects were found together with other — indigenous — 
objects, in the Llyn Fawr and the Sompting hoard. In both instances the insular objects in 
the hoard suggest a late LBA date, derived mainly from the dating of the axes which 
belong to the Sompting type (Burgess, 1966—9: 269-70). These hoards show that the 
Continental EIA objects reached Britain during the insular transitional period from the 
LBA to the EIA, and were not — for whatever reasons — brought in during later periods. 

It is interesting to see that the vast majority of objects belong to Hallstatt C, almost 
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Fig.4 Map showing the distribution of objects imported from Hallstatt central Europe in Britain. 
1, Weybridge (vessel); 2, London, river (vessel + pin); 3, Ixworth (vessel); 4, Northampton 
(vessel); 5, Minster (vessel); 6, Mortlake (sword + dagger); 7, Brentford (two swords + phalera); 
8, Battersea (sword); 9, Wandsworth bridge (sword); 10, Henley Lock (sword), 11, Newark on 
Trent (sword); 12, Llyn Fawr (sword + three phalerae); 13, Mount Batten (arrowhead); 14, 
Colchester (fibula); 15, Sompting (phalera); 16, Osgodby (cheek-piece ornament); 17, Staple 
Howe (razor); 18, Scarborough (bracelet); 19, Middle Hill (fibula + pin); 20, Taunton (chape); 
21, Teversham (chape); 22, Sion Reach (chape); 23, Coplow Farm (chape); 24, Teddington 
(chape); 25, Ebberston (sword + chape). 
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all the weaponry, with the exception of the dagger and the arrowhead, the fibulae, with 
the exception of the quadruple spiral fibulae, and it is only the vessels and some jewellery 
which belong to Hallstatt D. These Ha D objects are restricted mainly to south-east 
England. It seems that the intensity of the culture contact between Britain and the 
Continent as a whole decreased during Ha D, and also the number of objects of insular 
production which show strong Hallstatt influence and which are quite numerous during 
Ha C (swords, chapes, razors, etc.) decreases during Ha D, when there are only very few 
objects like, e.g., the Thames daggers. 

The distribution of the objects directly imported from the Continent (Fig. 4) is 
clearly restricted to southern and central England including the north-east; there is only 
one exception: the Llyn Fawr hoard of South Wales. One distribution centre is to be seen 
in the Thames valley around London, two other main distribution centres are in the 
Humber and Ouse valleys. Almost all of the Hallstatt imports in Britain were found either 
close to (or in) rivers or close to the southern coast-line, which probably shows the way 
the objects were brought into the country: by boat (see, e.g. O'Connor, 1980: 309-10) 
or — maybe — also on roads which followed the routes of the larger rivers. There is no 
general trading route for all Continental objects found in Britain, but the distribution of 
the objects of these types on the Continent points towards two main routes: via the 
Rhine valley through Germany and the Netherlands, and via the Marne—Seine valleys. 
The goods arrived in England mainly in the Thames and the Humber and Ouse valleys. 
The distribution in Britain of Hallstatt-influenced material, which shows clear evidence 
for local British production, e.g., Gtindlingen swords of class c + d (Cowen, 1967: map E), 
shows in addition a distribution further north, in Scotland and Wales, which gives 
interesting evidence for the way the Hallstatt influence was adapted and spread over the 
country. 

The circumstances of discovery are unfortunately quite often unknown or 
uncertain, or they are labelled as ‘surface finds’. Hardly any object has been excavated 
under modern conditions, and therefore a lot of evidence about dating and assemblages of 
objects is lost. 

There is one settlement find, from Staple Howe, but the razor was not found ina 
clear context but as a surface find. There is also only one find probably coming from a 
grave: the sword and the chape’from Ebberston. The find is documented as having been 
found together with bones and another sword (Howarth, 1899: 65, 77; for the other 
sword see Brewis, 1923: fig. 45; the sword is not sufficiently classifiable, but it is clearly 
of Giindlingen type). This material has been interpreted as representing two graves 
(Cowen, 1967: 444). It is interesting to see that both the sword and the chape are 
authentic imports, although both types do also occur as local copies in England, and that 
this is the only known find where two such items were found together. This bolsters the 
supposition that the find in fact was a grave, and why should it not then have been the 
grave of a person coming from the Continent itself, bringing with him not only his own 
weapons, but also other people who could treat his dead body in the way they were used 
to on the Continent, and which was very unusual in LBA-Britain? 
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The two hoards containing Hallstatt objects, have already been briefly discussed. 
The Sompting hoard appears to be one of the numerous LBA hoards containing bronze 
material like axes, or objects which are not in a usable condition and which have been 
interpreted as ‘the stock of a bronze-smith’ (Curwen, 1948: 163). The Llyn Fawr hoard 
appears to be more complicated, as it contains not only objects of indigenous British 
origin, but also imported bronze objects (phalerae), local bronze objects derived from 
Continental types (cheek piece, yoke mount, perhaps also the razor), one imported iron 
object (sword) and an iron copy of a local type (sickle). Both hoards are especially 
interesting because of the fact that hoards are very unusual in Hallstatt central Europe 
(Torbriigge, 1970-1: 93), which shows that the objects obviously did not belong to 
Hallstatt people any more. 

But the vast majority of objects with recorded circumstances of discovery come 
from rivers. The river finds are not entirely restricted to particular types of objects, but 
13 out of 16 objects found in rivers are weapons: swords, chapes and daggers. This 
custom is not restricted to the actual imports, but also local ‘Hallstatt’ derivations are 
found in rivers in numerous quantities. River finds of weapons are well known especially 
from the Thames also during the Bronze Age (see, e.g., Burgess and Gerloff, 1981: 
pl. 120-4; O'Connor, 1980: maps 43, 44, 58, 59). It is therefore obvious that the 
deposition of this group of Hallstatt material followed earlier tradition, especially as 
Hallstatt material on the Continent is hardly ever found in rivers (Torbriigge, 1970—1: 93). 
The concentration of river finds in the Thames valley at London again emphasises the 
special position that this area must have had during the LBA/EIA transition (but not only 
then), as also the concentration of Hallstatt material itself in this area shows. 

Although there can be lots of reasons for objects finally coming to rest in rivers it 
seems probable that — especially if there is a concentration of certain objects in a certain 
part of a river — the deposition of these objects was intentional and that it represents a 
particular value of some sort which the objects must have had for the owner (sé Pe1gN 
Torbriigge, 1970—1, for a detailed study about the meaning of river finds as an 
archaeological category). 

The river finds lead to another point of discussion: what sort of objects of Conti- 
nental Hallstatt origin have or have not been found in Britain, and how this can be 
explained. The deposition of objects in rivers might be the reason for the low quantity of 
iron imports known in Britain, as iron would corrode in rivers very quickly. For instance, 
there is not a single iron Giindlingen sword known from Britain, and as the other Hallstatt 
objects are mainly of bronze, this may only represent differences of preservation. 
Another problem is certainly the size of objects, as fibulae, for example, would hardly 
ever be found while dredging a river. But still it is remarkable that Hallstatt objects do 

‘Two more hoards — the Adabrock and the Welby hoard — have been discussed as containing 
HaC objects, so-called cruciform handle attachments (Coles, 1959-60: 48—51. Vine, 1982: 57-8). 
These handles occur on bowls in Central Europe during the late Urnfield and the Hallstatt Period (v. 
Merhart, 1952:11; Miller-Karpe, 1952: 49-50), but the single handles found in Britain are not signi- 


ficant enough to be dated more precisely, so that a HaC origin cannot be proved (see e.g. Thrane, 
1976543; Figs) 5: O’Connor, 1980: 192-3). 
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occur in Britain, some in large quantities, whereas other important Continental objects do 
not occur at all. Swords and chapes and later daggers are known, but no spear heads. 
Horse gear is known, but no horse bits or parts of chariots. There are hardly any pins, 
bracelets and collars, and there is no belt equipment nor other jewellery like beads, 
amulets, etc. The British fibulae of types known from Continental Early Iron Age come 
mainly from Italy and in most cases the genuineness is doubtful. There are no tools or 
knives known, although tools are very rare also on the Continent except for the Hallstatt 
cemetery. 

Some of these gaps can probably be explained by the lack of burial evidence, 
which might have produced a wider range of material. But still it is very interesting that 
almost all the objects coming from central Europe are objects regarded as being used by 
men. Weapons and horse gear as well as razors (Jockenhdével, 1980. 30) are generally 
regarded as male objects, an assumption which is mainly based on burial evidence, and the 
vessels also are mostly found in male graves (Torbriigge, 1979: 157). The double spiral 
fibulae were in use both by men and women (Betzler, 1974: 126), and only the pin and 
the bracelets might have belonged to women (Torbriigge, 1979: 105). In addition, vessels 
(which are of course mostly of a later date than most of the objects mentioned above) are 
objects showing a high status of the owner, as they are found only in extraordinarily rich 
graves on the Continent. 


Summary and conclusions 


The analysis of the objects of Continental Hallstatt origin found in Britain and their 
context gives evidence which allows some conclusions on the character of the culture 
contact between Britain and the Hallstatt culture of central Europe. 

It has been shown that the imported objects — and therewith the kind of contact 
that enabled people to bring objects of another cultural unit into Britain — are restricted 
both regionally and chronologically: they were found almost exclusively in England, with 
three distribution centres around the Humber, Ouse and Thames valleys, and they mainly 
date to HaC. Also the variety of objects is restricted: they almost entirely belong to a 
group of objects mainly found in male contexts on the Continent, some of them also 
regarded as indicators of high status. The analysis of the routes by which the objects were 
brought into Britain shows that they were brought in mainly via the Rhine and the Seine 
valleys, presumably by boat using the rivers as main means of transport, and that they 
arrived in the Humber, Ouse and Thames valleys, whence some of the objects were 
distributed further into the country. 

There are only three examples of those objects found together with indigenous 
insular objects, all the other pieces were found isolated (with the possible exception of 
the Ebberston grave), most of them in rivers — as far as there is any proper record of the 
circumstances of discovery. 

Soon after the first Hallstatt objects reached Britain they were adapted and copied, 
presumably by local craftsmen, as there would not have been any compelling reason for 
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central European smiths to vary the shape of their objects. Only those Hallstatt-influenced 
objects, which occur in Britain already in a varied, local form without a known imported 
original piece from which they could have been derived, suggest a central European 
craftsman who worked in Britain and varied his objects according to the British taste. 

The development mentioned above is to be seen in a wide range of objects: swords 
daggers, chapes, razors, pins, horse gear and fibulae. Besides that there was a whole new 
technology adapted by British smiths: iron working. And the same process is to be seen in 
pottery, when the British potters copied the shapes of Hallstatt metal bowls and vessels 
(Cunliffe, 1978: 33, fig. 3.3). These new, Hallstatt-influenced objects soon showed a 
much wider distribution than the actual imports. The restricted distribution of Hallstatt 
imports as well as the possible Ebberston grave speak for the presence of Hallstatt people 
on the island, obviously in the Thames and Ouse valleys and in the Humber area. But it 
cannot have been a great number of people as not too many objects have been found. It 
must have been mainly men, and there is no evidence for a very long presence of them in 
Britain, as there is no Hallstatt settlement known, and there is only one doubtful grave. 
The fact that hardly any of the objects were found together with local objects speaks 
against the Hallstatt people having been absorbed by the indigenous population. 

The purpose of the Hallstatt people’s presence in Britain is unclear: the scarcity of 
objects found together with local objects speaks against trade as their main purpose. But 
obviously there has been contact with the indigenous population, as, e.g., their adoption 
of iron technology shows. It is also very probable that objects were given to the local 
population, as the great number of river deposits — a custom which is almost unknown in 
the Hallstatt culture, but which has a long tradition in Britain - and the hoards —a 
custom, which is also very unusual on the Continent — containing imports and local 
objects, show. 

The fact that mainly objects which are indicators of a certain status were given to 
the British people and the way these people dealt with them (deposition in rivers shows 
particular importance of the object) can be interpreted in the sense that these objects 
were given to the people as gifts with a certain, non-material value. Also the fact that 
these objects were copied quite soon and often might be interpreted as evidence for a 
peaceful contact. 

The decrease of the amount of Hallstatt material during Ha D shows that the 
intensity of the contact itself decreased, and the cultural continuity in Britain from the 
LBA to the EIA makes clear that the influence the Hallstatt people and their culture had 
on Britain was not as strong as often presumed. 


Abstract 

In this paper some metal objects found in Britain are discussed in relation to their 
possible Continental Early Iron Age (Hallstatt culture) origin. It is shown that not only 
must some of the British swords and daggers presumed to have been imported from the 
Continent be of indigenous origin — as shown by Cowen and Jope — but that this is also 
true for some of the chapes, razors and horse gear. 
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Imported objects from the Continent are found mainly in three river areas, which 
correspond with their Continental ‘trading routes’ and which give the places for the 
presence of Hallstatt people in Britain. The objects are also restricted chronologically and 
in variety, so that the presence of the people was of a short period, and there have 
obviously only been a small number of — mostly male — Hallstatt people in Britain. 


List 1: Objects mentioned in the text 


Chapes 


Teversham, Cambs: 
Cowen, 1967: 453, No. 4; O’Connor, 1980: fig. 75/3 
Thames at Sion Reach, Isleworth, Middlesex: 
Cowen, 1967: 453, No. 1; Wheeler, 1929; pl. II, fig. 1.9 
Thames at Teddington, Middlesex: 
Cowen, 1967: 453, No. 2 
Coplow Farm, Hudley, Lakenheath, Suffolk (two pieces; one type ‘Coplow Farm’, one type ‘Priills- 
birkig I’): 
Cowen, 1967: 453, No. 3, 16; O’Connor, 1980; fig. 75.4, 5 
Thames at Wandsworth, Surrey: 
Evans, 1881: 307, fig. 376; Brailsford, 1953: fig. 9.8 
Ebberston, Yorks: 
Cowen, 1967: 444, No. 6, fig. 12; Burgess, 1968: fig. 18.7 
‘Probably Thames’: 
Journal of the British Archaeological Association, 17, 1861, 322, pl. 30.3 


Horse gear 


Llyn Fawr; cheek piece and yoke mount: 

Crawford and Wheeler, 1921: pl. IX; Alcock, 1961: 149—51, fig. (Be 
Newark: 

Inv Arch GB, 36, 1—2 
Staple Howe: 

Brewster, 1963: 115, fig. 63.13 


Razors 


Hills Road, Cambridge, Cambs: 

Fell, Lethbridge and Bushnell, 1948: 128, pl. XIV 
Danebury, Hants: 

Cunliffe and O’Connor, 1979: 137, fig. 12.1, 6 
Thames at Sion Reach, Middlesex: 

Brailford, 1953: 30, fig. 11.13 
Ham Hill, Somerset: 

Piggott, 1946: 140, No. 91, fig. 8 
South Cadbury, Somerset: 

Alcock, 1971: 5, pl. 1Vc 
Thames at Richmond, Surrey: 

Piggott, 1946: 140, No. 92, fig. 8; Brailsford, 1953: 30, fig. 11.12 
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Traprain Law, E. Lothian: 
Burley, 1955—6: 150, fig. 1, T27 
Staple Howe, Yorks: 
Brewster, 1963: 111, fig. 61.1, pl. 40 
Cardiff, Glamorgan (two razors, one triangular, one circular bladed piece): 
Savory, 1976: 53,6, 9 +10, fig. 10,6 +7 
Llyn Fawr, Glamorgan: 
Savory, 1976: 54, 7, 12, fig. 11.12 
Danebury, Hants.: 
Cunliffe and O’Connor, 1979: 238, fig. 12, 1+ 7 
Putney, Middlesex: 
Piggott, 1946: 140, No. 89, fig. 8 


Swords 


Holme Pierrepoint, Nottingham: 
Cowen, 1967: 444, No. 192, pl. LIX.5 
Cambuskenneth, near Stirling, Stirlings: 
Cowen, 1967: 445, No. 201, pl. LIX.7 


List 2: Chapes belonging to the different types 
Neuhaus 


Predmerice (Novak, 1975: No. 183) 
Velesice (ibid., 184) 

Chudonice (ibid., 185) 

Litomerice (ibid., 193) 

Neuhaus (Schauer, 1971: pl. 125.21) 
Neuhaus (ibid., 22) 

Steinkirchen (ibid., 23) 

Weichering (ibid., 25) 

Combe d’Ain (ibid., 221) 


Coplow Farm 


Coplow Farm (see list 1) 
Keeloge Ford (Eogan, 1965: 93, 15 
Keeloge Ford (Eogan, 1965: 93, 16) 


Btichenbach 


Bassin de la Sadéne (Kossack, 1959: 285 —6, Al.3) 
Frankfurt Stadtwald (Schauer, 1971: 124.°7) 
Tannheim (ibid., 9) 

Neuhaus (ibid., 8) 

Joncquiéres (Kossack, 1959: 285—6, A2.2) 


Wandsworth 


Thames Wandsworth (see list 1) 


six pieces from Ireland, exact provenance unknown 
(Eogan, 1965: 93, 18-23) 
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Priillsbirkig I 


Court-Saint-Etienne (Kossack, 1959: 285—6, Al.3) 
Cazevieille (Cowen, 1967: fig. 13.8) 

Klentnice (Cowen, 1967: fig. 5.b) 

Villement (Kossack, 1959: 285—6, Al.1) 

Siems (ibid., A1.5) 

Si on Reach (see list 1) 

Coplow Farm (see list 1) 

Teversham (see list 1) 


Priillsbirkig I 


Kvinneby (Kossack, 1959: 285—6, A1.6) 
Priillsbirkig (Schauer, 1971: 124, 3) 

Neuhaus (ibid., 4) 

Unknown provenance (ibid., 5) 
Miers-les-Barricres (Kossack, 1959: 285—6, Al.2) 
Ebberston (see list 1) 
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A Review of Recent Work on the 
Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age 
of Hungary* 


by ELIZABETH JEREM 


Exactly 50 years ago F. Tompa (1934—5: 27—114) published a seminal work on 
Hungarian prehistory. This was printed in German and provided a summary of develop- 
ments in the study over the previous 25 years. Tompa’s work was vital in revealing the 
lack of information concerning the pre-Roman cultures of Hungary, for which there were 
neither published excavations nor a corpus of artefacts. It is not until the present day that 
a full study of Hungarian prehistory has become possible. The present state of advance 
owes much to developments which have taken place in the 50 years since Tompa’s work 
was published. Many small-scale, limited scope excavations took place within this period, 
but it is only very recently that these results have been incorporated into a systematic 
scheme. 

The study of Hungarian prehistory over the last 50 years has been hindered by a 
welter of conflicting opinions concerning the recognition of invading groups and the iden- 
tification of their ethnic origins. The only point on which most prehistorians could agree 
was that Transdanubia was culturally quite different from the Great Hungarian Plain. 

The differences which these early prehistorians noted between the eastern and 
western sectors of the Carpathian Basin result, at least in part, from the fact that these 
two areas are geographically and climatically very different. The Danube forms the divide 
between the two although it must be remembered that a limited amount of cultural ex- 
change has always been possible across the river, from the Neolithic period onwards. 

The Hungarian Iron Age can be divided into two phases, bearing in mind this east/ 
west distinction. In the early period we have the Transdanubian phase (so-called Hallstatt) 
in the west, extending from the late 8th century to the middle of the 5th century BC. In 
the east, the broadly contemporary Scythian phase runs from the early 6th to the middle 
of the 3rd century BC. These phases are differentiated firstly because the indigenous 
cultures from which they stem are distinct, and secondly because they are subject to 
outside influence from different directions. 

The later phase of the Hungarian Iron Age is known as the La Téne culture (the 


*This paper represents a public lecture given at the Institute of Archaeology on 21 February 
1984. 
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Celts), and extends from c. 450BC to the Ist century AD. The cultural differences 
between east and west persist, as they had in the earlier Iron Age. Transdanubia is fully 
part of the La Téne cultural province. In eastern Hungary, the Scythian culture survives 
and becomes fused with La Tene elements. I shall now return to the earlier Iron Age to 
consider the Hallstatt period in Hungary. ~ 

The Hallstatt period in Transdanubia is closely connected with the Urnfield period, 
which is characterised by cemeteries where burials occur over a very long period and run 
into HaA and B 2—3. These cemeteries contain numerous grave goods, including a series 
of relatively rich bronzes, which indicate contact with Austria and Moravia. The funeral 
rite links Transdanubia to this area (Eibner, C., 1974). The Urnfield cemetery at Sopron— 
Krautacker has all the characteristics mentioned above. Some of the pottery from Sopron 
indicates by its form and decoration, a link with the southern area (Slovenia: Dobova- 
Ruse and Maria Rast groups) (Gabrovec, 1973, 1976, 1980; Miiller-Karpe, 1959). This 
link becomes very important in the following period. 

An important break in continuity occurs at the late 9th or the beginning of the 8th 
century BC. This horizon is characterised by a series of hoards, including the famous 
hoards from Saghegy (Mozsolics, 1973—4) and Romand (Németh and Torma, 1965), Haslau- 
Regelsbrunn, Stillfried, Kiskészeg, Dalj. All the hoards contain characteristic material 
which occurs in the preceding period and which indicates Thraco-Cimmerian influence 
(e.g. horse bits). During the 8th century BC, the whole settlement structure begins to 
develop and change. First hilltop sites and then fortified hilltop sites occur in the whole 
eastern Alpine region (Sticna, Kleinklein, etc.) and in Transdanubia. Similar hilltop settle- 
ments develop very widely in Europe. Harke (1979) has shown that in the west this can 
be linked to climatic deterioration. 

It is not necessary to invoke outside influence to explain this change in settlement 
patterns. The population in the hilltop settlements initially continues to use the cemeteries 
which were in existence in the preceding phase. It was only after hilltop settlement had 
been under way for some time that cemeteries developed on the hilltops themselves — e.g. 
Sopron-Burgstall. A distribution map of the Ha B 2—3 settlements (Patek, 1982a: Fig. 
22) shows that the earliest fortified sites developed in the eastern Alpine region and 
around Pécs in the south. The main difference is that the southern group is strongly 
connected with Slovenia and with eastern Hungary. These contacts are demonstrated by 
the recent excavation at Pécs-Jakabhegy. The ceramics at this site are in the local Urnfield 
tradition whereas the metalwork shows Thraco-Cimmerian influence; unfortunately only 
a few interim reports exist in print (Maraz, 1978, 1979). 

The most important Hallstatt fortified sites in northern Transdanubia include: 
Szazhalom batta, Siitts, Tihany, Sdghegy, Somléhegy, Velem and Sopron-Burgstall, 
Sopron-Warischberg, and Lengyel, Regdly, Szalacska, Pécs-Jakabhegy in south Transdanu- 
bia (Patek, 1982a: 10, Fig. 7). 

Sopron-Burgstall will be used as an illustration of the local and external contacts. 
The development of the cemetery at Sopron (Patek, 1982b: Beil. 1—2) along the track- 
ways leading to the site is also characteristic of this type of settlement and the numbers 
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and structures differ slightly at each location. Cremation continues, from the Urnfield 
period, as the main burial rite. Many small-scale, old excavations were made at Sopron in 
the last century (Novaki, 1955). Finds mostly comprise decorated vessels and are located 
in Vienna. The old material has been published by A. P. Eibner (1980d) and more recent 
research has been carried out by Elizabeth Patek between 1971 and 1978 (Patek, 1976a, 
1982b, 123 ff, Abb. 6). These studies complement each other. 

The new survey at Sopron has concentrated on the fortifications, and has revealed 
the existence of 159 tumuli. Ten of this number have been excavated over the last few 
years (Patek, 1982b: 132—50, 162 ff, Beil. 4). 

As in the case of most hillforts, the entrance fortifications are most complex. The 
natural slope of the hill has been utilised in the defences. All sections through the rampart 
have shown that the earliest fortifications date to the Urnfield period. Characteristic 
metalwork and ceramics from this period have been found stratified in the defences. Most 
of the defensive elements were probably constructed in the early Hallstatt period, but 
very little Hallstatt material has been recovered from this phase. The last phase of the 
defences is late La Téne — major additions and a second rampart dividing the settlement 
area (Patek, 1982: 3—5; 1982b: 151-61). 

The first occupation (settlement and cemetery) occurs in Hallstatt B, but the earliest 
barrow (Grave 81) is dated to the Urnfield/Hallstatt transition period (Patek, 1982a: 15— 
16; 1982b: 117). Many graves represent the Hallstatt C1 phase and most of all are from 
the developed Hallstatt C phase — all vessels with figurative representations are from this 
period (Eibner, A. P., 1980d: 63—9; Dobiat, 1982). Unfortunately very few metal objects 
are known from the whole cemetery area. There are some neck rings, a few fibulae — all 
early Hallstatt types (an arc and harp fibula — characteristic of the 7th century BC). The 
total lack of weapons is also a sign that there is no connection with the western Hallstatt 
culture province. 

One of the most characteristic types in the cremation burials is represented by so- 
called Moonidols (Eibner, A. P., 1980d: 46—7). Recent studies have shown that these 
pieces have a clear origin in the Urnfield period (Nagy, 1979). It is interesting to note that 
in the earlier period these fired clay figurines (fire-dogs or idols) were found only on 
settlement sites, whereas in the Hallstatt period, they were found in graves, where they 
were frequently placed on top of food vessels (Sopron-Burgstall, Graves 27, 131, 224). 
Some of the pottery types found in the burials may have been made exclusively for this 
purpose rather than being domestic vessels. The large variety of pottery is found in the 
graves in substantial numbers — all important types: large urns, small pots, cups, bowls, 
vessels with a foot. This pottery has connections in four different directions: 


1. Painted Ha C pottery to the west Hallstatt province. 

2. Animal heads and plastic decoration is especially close to Austria, Slovakia 
(Kalenderberg Group) and Slovenia. 

3. Italy and the south through Slovenia — spiral, bucchero, meander and ‘Greek 
key’ decoration of the late geometric style. 
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4. Lower Danube (Basarabi culture) — many spiral and S-motifs, figural represen- 
tations and the stamped pottery. 


The tables showing the typological development of pottery from the cemetery at Sopron- 
Burgstall (Patek, 1982a: Table 1; 1982b: Beil. 4) illustrate only the finds from the graves, 
and demonstrate the continuing development of forms throughout the Hallstatt period 
(Eibner, A. P., 1980d: Abb. 14). 

The same process can be observed at the Sulm valley cemeteries thanks to the 
important work of Claus Dobiat (1980, 1981), which correlates the funeral rites with the 
grave goods. This study indicates that this region was connected with Italy and Slovenia. 
The southern connection allows a more certain chronological basis for the metal finds 
from the Chieftain graves which developed from Ha B3—D1 (Dobiat, 1981; 192 ff., Abb. 
7). The graves in the earliest horizon (Ha B3) are characterised by the inclusion of antenna 
hilted swords. The later graves (Ha D1) have typical assemblages which include two spear- 
heads, one or two axes and sometimes body armour and helmets. The pottery from the 
same cemetery is more influenced from the south (Dobiat, 1981: Abb. 4—5, 11). We can 
observe the same southern influence in south Transdanubia since the publication of 
interim reports of finds from Szalacska (Kemenczei, 1974, 1975b, 1976) and Pécs- 
Jakabhegy (Maraz, 1978, 1979). 

The final developments of the Early Iron Age are the fortified settlements and the 
clustering around these of open settlements and barrow cemeteries. The survey of the 
microregion, made by Karl Kaus (1980, 1981: 154) around Lake Fert6 and northern 
Burgenland shows that the situation here parallels developments in central and western 
Europe (Harke, 1979). 

Now is the time to conduct a similar survey for Transdanubia, but unfortunately 
the map recently published in BAR (Patek, 1982a: Fig. 23) has no chronological distinc- 
tions nor does it make any differentiation between different types of site. 

The Hallstatt C period in Transdanubia, however, could be characterised by the 
following: 


1. The parallel development of barrow cemeteries and flat cemeteries. 

2. The funeral rite in both cases is cremation. The barrow contains in almost all 
examples a stone plus wood mortuary chamber covered with earth. Typological 
study would reveal that changes take place over time. 

3. Metal finds from the barrows show the same standard combination of weapons 
that we have seen in the Sulm valley — spearheads, axes and particularly a large 
number of horse trappings (Horvath, A., 1969; Mithay, 1980). The differences 
in these combinations reflect the style of fighting of these horse warriors. 


The flat cemeteries have cremated remains in a pot interned in a pit and covered by 
a stone slab. Alternative, the remains are placed directly in the ground accompanied by 
a pot or metal finds. Usually these flat cemetery graves are not so rich and are closely 
rooted in the Urnfield tradition. It seems probable that they represent the ordinary 
indigenous inhabitants of the region (Nagy, 1939; Lengyel, 1959; Kemenczei, 1977). 
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We know of very few open settlements from excavation, but chance finds and field 
survey have revealed their existence. 

The chronology of events can be established in terms of fibulae. At the transition 
from the 7th to the 6th centuries, a new hoard horizon occurs. This is characterised by 
the navicella and boat fibula (long foot and catch-plate) (Fekete, 1973, 1982). Elsewhere, 
a number of the fortified sites are also abandoned after this phase. 

At more or less the same time, there is a break in the occupation at Sopron-Burgstall 
and the latest grave and finds from the only fully recovered house (no. 9) date to the Ha 
D1—D2 phase (Patek, 1982b: 151 ff., Abb. 27—29). From this house came a dog fibula, a 
diagnostic item known from Velem also and which dates to the mid- 6th century BC 
(Patek, 1982b: Abb. 26, 1). 

Velem and Sdghegy probably developed a special position in the settlement hierarchy 
because of their connection with the bronze industry. New excavations at Velem have 
revealed very little Hallstatt material, but a number of very rich metal finds were published 
by K. Miske (1908). This evidence, in combination with the corpus of old material from 
Saghegy (Wollak, 1978) indicate a significant role in the late 6th—early Sth centuries BC. 
The result of this is the appearance of special local forms, e.g. the so-called Velemi fibulae, 
which have a very localised distribution in the eastern Alps and the area north of Lake 
Balaton (Jerem, 198la: 204—6, 220, distr. map). From this time the whole settlement 
structure changes: hilltop fortified sites and barrow cemeteries disappear and the new 
sites to emerge are open, flat settlements with their accompanying flat cemeteries (Jerem, 
1981b). This development is of general relevance and continues to the late La Tene 
period. The implication of the finds suggests a trend towards a more egalitarian society 
(no more chieftain graves). The flat grave assemblages are less rich and elaborate. They 
contain horse trappings, iron knives, belt fittings, necklets, beads of amber and glass 
(Patek, 1982c), fibulae, pendants (Jerem, 1968, 1973, 1974). During this period, the 
geographical direction of outside influences completely changes. The finds show strong 
connection with the south-eastern Alpine Hallstatt cultures (ribbed foot rings and many 
new types of Certosa fibulae) (Jerem, 1981a, b: Abb. 2); and elsewhere with the Alfold 
Scythian period groups (horse trappings) (Jerem, 1968: 189 ff., Figs. 15—17; Gustin and 
Terzan, 1977). 

Another characteristic of the 5th century flat cemeteries is the parallel appearance of 
cremation and inhumation graves; but the inhumation graves now form the majority. The 
orientation is generally either E/W or NE/SW and the graves are marked with a rectan- 
gular platform of stones. A group of the graves from Sopron-Krautacker cemetery dates 
to this period (Jerem, 1981b). 

In the same period, the Szentlorinc group develops — this shows very strong 
connections to Slovenian groups and eastern Hungary (Jerem, 1968, 1973). In southern 
Transdanubia, Celtic influence is apparent later than in the north, and is recognised in the 
La Téne B phase (Jerem, 1968: 193—5, Fig. 18). 

We have now finished looking at Transdanubia and will now move on to look at the 
Scythian age in the same period, but further east in the Carpathian basin. In recent years, 
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there has been renewed interest in Scythian studies in both Russia and Central Eastern 
Europe. One of the primary concerns of this new wave of scholarship has been to distin- 
guish the Thracian and Scythian cultural provinces; more particularly to define the western 
border of the Scythian culture (Meliukova, 1969, 1979). This has had important repercus- 
sions for Hungarian archaeology, since it is now possible to differentiate between these 
different ethnic groups in terms of their artefacts and burial rites. 

The death of M. Parducz 10 years ago brought a halt to the discovery and publica- 
tion of new Scythian material. What I intend to do in the following section is to illustrate 
some Scythian material and to discuss new perspectives from which it may be viewed. 

Some of the most frequently discussed questions concern the origin and develop- 
ment of the Scythian culture in Hungary. Similar preoccupations have also dominated 
Russian studies. It was originally believed that the Scythian culture was an indigenous 
development in the Caucasus, but more recent studies indicate that they were probably 
an immigrant group from the Steppes of Central Asia (Terenozkin, 1976, 1980; Kossack, 
1980: 121 ff.). 

Scythian culture is not a uniform phenomenon. The most developed Scythian 
communities are to be found along the northern coast of the Black Sea. These owe much 
to contact with the Greek colonies and with Persia. Their wealth if evident in a series of 
very rich chieftain graves (Rolle, 1979).In the zone behind these groups are other peoples, 
in the steppes and forests, who have Scythian affinities. It is believed that these cultures 
are primarily indigenous but have a strong Sythian overlay. They have a burial rite which 
differentiates them from the royal Scyths to the south (Il’inskaja, 1965, 1968, 1975). 

In the case of the Scythians in eastern Hungary, the situation is much more com- 
plex. Scythian culture is strongly influenced by indigenous groups: a fusion of late bronze 
age cultures of north-eastern Hungary, the Gava and Kyjatice, with a pre-Scythian (Thraco/ 
Cimmerian) element (Szabé, J. Gy. 1969; Kemenczei, 1970, 1971, 198 1a, b). 

The study of the pre-Scythian culture has undergone many recent developments. It 
is now widely believed that the pre-Scythian population continued into the Scythian 
period to form the basis of the later culture (Szab6, J. Gy. 1969; Kemenczei, 1981a: 88— 
9). Parducz was responsible for this suggestion (1973; 54—5), but he himself was always 
aware of the complex nature of the situation. These difficulties will be summarised in the 
following section. 

One of the main problems encountered when dealing with the pre-Scythian culture 
is the lack of published information, though plenty of cemeteries have been excavated. 
Altogether 150 graves are known (Kemenczei, 1981a: 79), including 55 from the impor- 
tant Mezécsdt cemetery, but relatively few details are available (Patek, 1966-7, 1974, 
1982a). 

The major funeral rite in pre-Scythian cemeteries is inhumation, very few cremations 
occur (Patek, 1974: 341—2; Szabo, J. Gy. 1969: 77 ff.). In some of the early period graves 
iron armlets, beads and horse trappings are present (Patek, 1981a: 28—32, Fig. 17). The 
pottery is closely connected with the late Bronze Age material (Gava and Kyjatice) 
(Kemenczei, 1970, 1971, 1981b: 37). Earlier, Basarabi phase components from the lower 
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Danube can also be detected (Hansel, 1976; Kossack, 1980: 115 ff.; Patek; 1981: 192 ff.; 
Kemenczei, 1981a: 80). 

If the ceramics from Transdanubia and the Alfold in the 8th century BC are com- 
pared, a similar picture emerges (Patek, 1982a: Fig. 20). 

The most important element within this chronological horizon is the Thraco/ 
Cimmerian metalwork from hoards and cemeteries (Gallus and Horvath, 1939; Harmatta, 
1946—8; Kossack, 1954, 1980; Terenozkin, 1976; Gabrovec, 1980, 1981). This metal- 
work develops over the period from the late 9th—early 7th centuries — when different 
types of cheek pieces can be distinguished (Balkwill, 1973: 425—52; Terenozkin, 1976: 
147—60). The earliest are from Kamysevacha, Cimbalka (Kemenczei, 1981a: 83—4, Abb. 
3/1—2, 4-5; Terenozkin, 1980: 20 ff., 21, 25 maps). 

Daggers are also typical of this early horizon (type Kabardino-Pjatigorsk) (Gazdapusz- 
tai, 1967: 318—19; Podborsky, 1970: 153—63; Kozenkova, 1975; Bukowski, 1976; 
Terenozkin, 1976: 104—31; Gabrovec, 1980: 33—34, maps), as are hammer-sceptres with 
horse-head terminals (I’inskaja, 1965: 206—11; Kemenczei, 1981b: 34, Abb. 4—5/1), 
and bronze phalerae and strap junctions in cross form (Gabrovec, 1981: Abb. 2—4). The 
distribution of these finds is very much the same as that of Basarabi pottery (Dular, 
1973: 571 ff., Karte 3—4, Vulpe, 1981: 185—7, Abb. 1). The famous gold hoards Beseny- 
sz6g-Fokuru, Budapest-Angyalféld date from this time (Kemenczei, 198la: 86—8, Abb. 
4). These hoards always contain elements which indicate contacts with (1) the local area, 
(2) the Balkans, (3) the lower Danube (Kemenczei, 1981b: 37). The Balkan contact is 
represented by the commonly occurring arc fibulae of Vace type (Gabrovec, 1970, 1981). 

To return to the Scythian problem, it is very difficult to determine the genetic 
relationship between pre-Scythian groups in the Alféld where there are two separate 
occupation centres, one in the north-east, the other in the south (Patek, 1981a: Fig. 21). 
It is of interest that most of the sites occupied by the Scythians were not settled in the 
pre-Scythian period. 

The precise implications of Scythian funerary rites are problematic. The majority of 
pre-Scythian graves contain a skeleton laid out on its back (Szabé, J. Gy. 1969: 72—7; 
Parducz, 1973: 54). In most Scythian burials, the skeleton is crouched and lying on its 
side (Parducz, 1973: 55). Most pre-Scythian finds are located in the north-west Caucasus 
(Gazdapusztai, 1967; Kozenkova, 1975; Terenozkin, 1976). Finds which display eastern 
influence in the Scythian period are found elsewhere, particularly in the steppe/forest 
zone (Parducz, 1973: 41 ff., Karte 6). 

The most problematic part of Scythian studies is chronology. The latest pre-Scythian 
finds are probably early 7th century BC. The earliest Scythian complexes are dated about 
100—150 years later (e.g. the Artand graves with Spartan Hydria dated to c. 560—70 BC, 
but obviously buried later) (Parducz, 1965; Szilagyi, 1966: 102—7). 

This already complicated problem is aggravated by the complete lack of settlement 
material. The typological examination of pottery remains the most important indicator 
concerning the nature of the indigenous population. Since there is no comparative material 
from settlements, the picture is very one-sided. 
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Settlement evidence only becomes available once the cemetery evidence has faded 
out. It is thus impossible to build detailed hypotheses concerning the structure of this 
society. We do not have a complete picture of the Scythian sites, but the distribution of 
the most important cemeteries is on low-lying land or light slopes along river valleys (see 
distribution map). 

A further problem concerning the Scythian culture is the fact that no completely 
‘excavated cemeteries exist, and the old excavations produced no plans. There is almost no 
information about the nature of finds in the cemeteries, few reports on the palaeo-patho- 
logical aspects and it has not been possible to determine the course of horizontal strati- 
graphy. 

It seems probable, given the diversity of finds and burial rites from these cemeteries, 
that different groupings within the Carpathian Basin will emerge. 

It has proved possible, in the other parts of the Scythian province, to identify 
separate subgroups. The Russian archaelogist Meljukova (1969, 1979) has distinguished a 
lower Danube group (Bulgaria) and a Dnyester/Dnyeper group (south-west Russia) and 
further more subdivision groups. It seems probable that similar distinctions will be made 
in Hungary when more information is available, but at the moment the blanket-term, 
Alféld group (Parducz, 1973: 40), is more appropriate. 

This Scythian group is located on the Great Hungarian Plain, and is characterised by 
the so-called bi-ritual (inhumation and cremation) cemeteries (Szabo, J. Gy., 1969: 78— 
9). The graves are marked in a number of ways — some are covered with stones, others 
outlined by stones and, most frequently of all, the grave is marked by just one or two 
stones (Parducz, 1966; Dusek, 1966: 20—1). In the better, most recent excavations, it 
has been possible to recognise the outlines of wooden coffins or mortuary chambers in 
the graves (Galantha, 1981). Sometimes the graves are enclosed by shallow rectangular 
ditches. 

The most famous ritual (always mentioned) are the horse burials. In the Szentes- 
Vekerzug cemetery (south-east Hungary) M. Parducz (1952, 1954, 1955) excavated 14 
horse burials, some of which contained two animals; some of them were accompanied by 
carts or wheels while others had horse trappings (BOk6nyi, 1952, 1954, 1968). The horse 
burials were concentrated together in one particular area of the cemetery (Parducz, 1952: 
$56:41955.01 PS higy isJeremy1968:°175, Fig- 2). At Chotin, 13 horse burials were dis- 
covered (Dusek, 1966: 13, Abb. 7—8; Stoia, 1975: 88 f.). These were not accompanied 
by carts or horse trappings, and it seems probable that this represents some different form 
of ritual. Horse burials vary in form and we found as many cemeteries, but not in such 
large numbers as those just mentioned (Parducz, 1966: 44, 50—1, 83—4, Fig. 1; Galantha, 
1981: 50, Fig. 10). The so-called Scythian horse trappings are also well known from con- 
temporary cemeteries (Jerem, 1968: 189 ff., Fig. 15; Parducz, 1973: 36, Karte 3, 60—61; 
Gustin and Ter%an, 1977: 77 ff., Karte 1). 

In the Oroshaza cemetery (south-east Hungary), the ritual is seen again, and a num- 
ber of calf and cattle burials are found (Juhasz, 1976: 241, 251). 

A lot of selected animal bones, representative of joints of meat, are found associated 
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with many of the human burials, and attest a high standard of living (Parducz, 1973: 55; 
Vasiliev, 1980: 141—51). 

Regional differences are well illustrated in terms of funeral rites. For each cemetery, 
the relative percentages of extended to crouched burials can be determined, as can 
whether the body is lying on the right or left side. Nearly all cemeteries contain crema- 
tions. These are sometimes placed directly in the graves and at other times are in urns. 

Most cemeteries have c. 35% of inhumations, and in a few cases there are more than 
50% of inhumations, e.g. the group around Chotin (Dusek, 1966: 10 ff.; Stoia, 1975: 87 
ff.). At Szentes-Vekerzug there is an unusually high proportion (44%) of extended 
inhumation burials (Parducz, 1955: 12; Szabo, J. Gy., 1969: 79)—the crouched position 
is much more common. 

In the north-east of Hungary, cremation is more widely distributed than inhuma- 
tion. In the east, urn graves predominate, whereas in the north-western section, cremation 
occurs without vessels. Many varieties of burial rite can be observed in a small geographical 
area, and this situation is unique to Hungary (Bottyan, 1955; Parducz, 1973: 54—5). In 
the forest/steppe zone (Il’inskaja, 1968, 1975) or amongst the classical Scythian groups 
(Rolle, 1979) or Thracians (Vulpe, 1970; Meljukova, 1979), the rites are uniform in terms 
of the grave form, the location of the grave goods and the construction of the barrows. It 
is widely believed that cremation graves could be either an indigenous feature, or else 
indicative of contact with Thrace. Indeed, in the north-eastern part of Hungary (Ukraine 
border zone), it is certainly indicative of contact with the Kustanovice culture (Bottyan, 
1955: 41; Németi, 1982). 

In the following section I shall examine what the different burial rites may imply 
about in the afterlife. 

The Hungarian archaeologists N. Fettich (1928: 37—42) and A. Bottyan (1955: 
64—71) have suggested that Scythian finds in Hungary can be closely connected with the 
cremation burials without vessels. Parducz (1973: 46—7) has attempted to test this hypo- 
thesis by excavation, but the so-called eastern-type objects have been found to occur with 
all types of burial ritual. It may be suggested that the un-urned vessel cremations represent 
a Scythian element; and it would seem that a number of diverse groups in Hungary have 
all come under Scythian influence. Scythian culture in Hungary is, however, very different 
from that found in the Scythian heartland in the area north of the Black Sea. 

The orientation of the graves should also be mentioned. Most inhumation graves are 
orientated in more or less a west—east or east—west direction. Comparative data from a 
large number of sites are not available, but on present evidence it would seem that in the 
later Scythian period this aspect of the rite becomes more variable. 

Up until recently, publications have dealt with grave goods in a very partisan man- 
ner. The different types of finds are published in separate articles, and there are no 
syntheses which list all the finds from an individual grave. This has led to many diffi- 
culties. The separation of the finds has resulted in the over-emphasis on Scythian pieces 
which are not viewed in context — many graves contain no finds which display eastern 
influence. The emphasis on Scythian pieces has also meant that the majority of graves, 
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on which the relative chronology for the area must be based, have not received proper 
examination. 

The richer male graves are characterised by weapons and horse trappings. It must, 
however, be mentioned that such wealthy warrior burials form a very small percentage 
within the burial spectrum as a whole. Not only are these warriors few in number in 
Hungary but they are markedly much less rich than their counterparts in the Scythian 
heartlands. The graves generally contain spearheads, arrowheads, metal attachments for 
quivers (Parducz, 1973; 32ff., Karte 1, 58—60), axes, daggers (Parducz, 1973: 34, Karte 
2, 60), iron knives with whetstones, iron pins, rings and small tools. Shield bosses and 
body armour occur extremely rarely (Parducz, 1965: 145, 199-202). 

Most of the grave goods in female graves are connected with dress. Beads, brooches 
and other forms of jewellery occur commonly (Parducz, 1952, 1954, 1955; Vasiliev, 
1980). The decorations on armlets, stamps and mirrors provide some information about 
religious beliefs. Spindle-whirls are also frequently found in female graves. 

Many graves have no accompanying artefacts other than pots and joints of meat. 
Pottery is almost invariably found in all graves of both cremation and inhumation types. 
It falls into two distinct groups: hand-made and wheel-made (Lengyel, 1964; Parducz, 
1973: 37; Németi; 1982: 124—8). The distinction is probably in part chronological, but 
this is not certain. In Transylvania only hand-made pottery is found (Vasiliev, 1980: 61 
fi-165). 

The Scythian period cemeteries are characterised by a bi-conical ‘Villanovan’ type, 
simple pots with applied plastic decoration. Finger-tip impressed bowls with inverted rims 
are very common. Small one-handled or handless cups are basic forms. 

Special types comprise horn-handled cups with internal decoration (Jerem, 1981la: 
208, Anm. 45—8; Galantha, 1981: 54; Dular, 1982: 191 ff., 194, Anm. 36); twin-vessels 
(Galantha, 1981: 54) and bowls with omphalos bases. These are Scythian forms which 
reflect Hallstatt influence. 

Finally there are wheel-turned ceramics. These are types which display Thracian 
influences, and have, in the past, been used as evidence in support of a Thracian invasion 
(DuSek, 1966: 21, 25—6; 1974b: 379 ff., 404 ff.; 1978). The wheel-turned bowls, cups, 
one-handled jugs and food vessels are imitative, in terms of form, of Greek types 
(Alexandrescu, 1977, 1978; Hansel, 1974; Zirra, 1976). 

Parducz, in his last two studied (1973: 27 ff., Karte 1—4, 1974: 311 ff., Karte 1— 
4), compiled a catalogue and distribution maps of all the most characteristically Scythian 
artefacts. His discoveries will not be discussed in detail here, but their significance must be 
mentioned. 

The most widely discussed artefacts are the arrowheads (Dusek, 1961: 155—74; 
1966:32—3:Kimmig, 1976: 388 ff.; Frey, 1980c: 93 ff., Gustin and Terzan, 1977: 78, Anm. 
28). Parducz’s maps (1973, 1974: Karte 1) suffer from the principal drawback that they 
do not distinguish chronologically between the different arrowheads. It has recently be- 
come clear that the change in form of the arrowheads indicates a change in fighting 
tactics. These arrowheads are found not only in Hungary but also in central-western and 
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south-west Europe. In recent years, more experts have tried to differentiate between 
earlier and later types in order to clarify both the origins of these pieces and the nature of 
contact with the Scythian world (Meljukova, 1964: 14—32; Chochorowski, 1974; Vasiliev, 
1980: 74-6). 

| Another typically Scythian artefact is the quiver with applied metal crosses (Parducz, 
1973: 29, Karte 1; Vasiliev, 1980: 77—8). These objects are found in a broad zone exten- 
ding from the steppes to just west of the Danube (Dusek, 1974b). They are a more recent 
phenomenon in the west than in Transylvania. 

The situation with the daggers is very different (Parducz, 1973: 34, 60, Karte 2; 
Mihailescu and Birliba, 1976; Vasiliev, 1980: 78—9, 82 ff., 85 ff.); these artefacts have a 
very tight chronological and geographical distribution, and are thus a useful ‘indicator’ in 
terms of chronology and of measuring Scythian influence (Vulpe, 1977: 88—9, 91; Lang, 
1980: 229-33). They occur only in north-eastern Hungary (Parducz, 1973; Karte 2) — 
progressively smaller numbers towards the west — and are characteristic of the older 
Scythian graves. They are generally earlier than the quivers. 

The chronological trends observed in the above artefacts help to elucidate the 
chronology of the assemblages: the later cemeteries are characterised by a complete absence 
of daggers — e.g. Chotin in south-west Slovakia. Daggers have a limited geographical 
distribution also, and are never found in the eastern Alpine Hallstatt culture province. 

Hungarian sites also have a complete absence of antenna-hilted daggers. These pieces 
can be closely dated by their association with Greek ceramics dated shortly after the 
beginning of the 5th century BC (Vulpe, 1977: 81—2, Anm. 5; Popescu and Vulpe, 1982: 
107). It can thus be established, by this piece of negative evidence, that the Hungarian 
complexes are somewhat older. 

The characteristic Machaira daggers (curved black and bone handles decorated in 
the animal style) occur in the Alfold region of Hungary (Parducz, 1955: 5, 7, Figs. 2a—b, 
3a—b, 17) and can be tied in with similar finds from the Ferigile cemetery in Rumania. 
This axis of trade is characteristic of the late 6th and first half of the Sth centuries BC 
(Popescu and Vulpe, 1982: 110). 

We do not have a good typological classification of pick and hammer-axes. If we 
look more rigorously at the distribution of Parducz type 1 axes (Parducz, 1965: 180 ff.; 
1973: 34, 60, Karte 2), it is clear that a distinctive workshop was set up amongst the 
Alféld groups. The products from this workshop were traded long distances (Egg, 1978: 
111117, Abb: 5; Hrala, 1980: 2245. Abb. 2): 

It is important from the point of view of later sequences that the types of axe 
hammers in Transylvania (Vasiliev, 1980: 90—1) are different from those in Hungary 
whereas those to the south-west — e.g. Slovenia and the south-east Ferigile groups (Vulpe, 
1967: 62 ff.), are the same as the Hungarian types. 

There are a few instances of scales from body armour being found in Hungary 
(Parducz, 1965: 145, Pl. XI—XIII; 1973: 34, 61, Karte 3). These certainly have an origin 
in the Scythian culture; but much more common artefacts, and ones which would repay 
further study, are the horse trappings found associated with animal-style decorative pieces 
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used in the bow. These artefacts have previously provided the mainstay for the argument 
that a nomadic, horse-riding population immigrated into the Hungarian region from the 
east. However, as Parducz (1965: 149—71; 1973: 36, Taf. XIII, Karte 3, 60—1) realised, 
the horse bits found in Hungary are not imported pieces. It is more probable that they 
stemmed from local pre-Scythian (Gallus and Horvath, 1939; Lang, 1980: 232) and Hallstatt 
C cultures in Hungary (Harmatta, 1946—8; Parducz, 1973: 57) than that they display 
eastern influence. 

The so-called Vekerzug type of horse bits are the most characteristic finds in the 
middle Danube region. These have four components — two cheek pieces and a jointed 
snaffle bit. The associated finds from graves in the region would indicate that the earliest 
bits were made in the last decade of the 6th century BC. Parducz no. | types are distributed 
only in the north-eastern part of Hungary. 

The majority of horse bits date to the Sth century BC (Jerem, 1968: 189, Anm. 
118—19; GuStin and Terzan, 1977: 77—8, Karte 1). This date has been established from 
finds in the south-east Alpine/Hallstatt provinces — cf. particularly the chieftain graves of 
Atenica, Sticna, Magdalenska gora, Vace. These later pieces also have a much wider dis- 
tribution — finds have been made in southern Transdanubia, most importantly at Szent- 
lorinc and Ferigile (Vulpe, 1977: 89,91). 

It is often mentioned that horses were traded as well as horse bits (Harmatta, 1968; 
Békényi, 1982). The burial of horses or horse trappings in graves is characteristic of the 
geographical sphere which can be defined in terms of the distribution of pick-axes and 
bits of Vekerzug type (see the maps of Egg, 1978: Abb. 5; Hrala, 1980: Abb. 2; Gustin 
and TerzZan, 1977: Karte 1). 

In the female graves of both cremation and inhumation types we frequently find 
spiral bronze tress-rings with conical ends. These are often plated with electrum (Vasiliev, 
1980: 98-9; Hrala, 1980: 223 ff.; Németi, 1982: 123). These hair-rings also circulate 
exactly within the geographical area defined by the objects mentioned above (Dusek, 
1966: 30; Hrala, 1980: Abb. 2). These artefacts are also found west and north-west of the 
Danube and indicate a contact with Hallstatt groups (Jerem, 1980). 

These connections with the west and north-west can be explained in terms of metal- 
working centres (Sdghegy and Velem) (Foltiny, 1958) and with the crossing of important 
routeways. New grave finds from the Sopron-Krautacker cemetery provide useful infor- 
mation (Jerem, 1981b: 114—15, Abb. 7). Here electrum-plated rings, bronze mirrors, bi- 
conical gold and amber and glass beads and cowrie shells (Cyprea moneta) have been 
found in association (Grave 29). Despite the fact that this very rich grave was robbed, it 
contained a number of very significant artefacts. The pottery was of local tradition and 
some bronze pendants indicate western contacts. 

The origin of the spiral rings is not absolutely clear, but the manufacturing tech- 
nique, especially of the decorated pieces, indicates a connection with the Greek workshops 
on the north and west Black Sea coast (Vasiliev, 1970: 50—3; Parducz, 1973: 36). The 
principal difficulty for archaeologists is that the geographical and chronological areas 
which separate the two places mentioned are almost unknown. No objects similar to the 
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Alfold-type spiral rings are found in the classic Scythian region. The same problem is 
encountered with the stamps. 

The Caucasian Pintaderas (stamps) published for Krupnov (1962) are much 
earlier than the Hungarian examples (Parducz, 1973: 53), but the finds from Moldavia 
have a chronologically intermediate position and could therefore be important (Meljukova, 
1972). The daggers and some of the other finds in Moldavia also have a connection with 
Hungarian pieces (Mihailescu and Birliba, 1976; Moscalu, 1981). 

We know of two different types of stamps. The smaller type always has a hole in its 
handle to allow suspension, and is invariably found in female graves (Dusek, 1966; 
Juhasz, 1976). 

the other type — large and rectangular — is almost always found in fortified or 
open settlements (Miske, 1908; Foltiny, 1958; Dusek, 1974a, b). They also occur in the 
eastern Alpine region (e.g. Hellbrunnerberg) (Moosleitner, 1979). The distribution of finds 
indicates that they were taken along the Danube to the Salzburg region. The cowrie shells 
indicate the same axis of contact. These occur in larger numbers in the Carpathian basin 
than anywhere else in north-west Europe, and must have originated either in the Indian 
Ocean or the Persian Gulf. They were particularly popular in the Sth century BC, and 
some examples were traded west at this time (Pauli, 1975; Jerem, 1980, 1981a: 210—11, 
Anm. 58, Taf 3; 1981b: Abb. 7/5). 

The earliest form of bronze mirrors found in Hungary are close copies of mirrors 
found in the north Black Sea zone (Parducz, 1960, 1973: 36, 61, Karte 4). They are 
characterised by bronze handles with animal-figure terminals. They appear principally in 
eastern Hungary and Transylvania (Vasiliev, 1980). The later types, with iron handles, like 
those found at Sopron and examples from Chotin, indicate the existence of local work- 
shops (Dusek, 1966; Galantha, 1981; Jerem, 1981b). 

The ‘rattles’ are something of a problem. They are not found much in excavation — 
indeed most of them have been chance finds. They have their origins in Scythian culture, 
and are frequently found in the big Kurgan graves (Meljukova, 1981: 36—46). Hungarian 
examples are most like the rattles found in the forest steppe zone (Bakay, 1971; Parducz, 
1973: 36, 61, Karte 4; Kemenczei, 1980; Chochorowski, 1975: 12—14; IPinskaja, 1963, 
1968). 

Finally, the famous gold appliqué deer attachments for shields must be mentioned 
(Fettich, 1927, 1928; Parducz, 1973: Pl. XIV, 1—2). These however are unique finds with 
uncertain origins, and are thus not particularly helpful in either a chronological or a geo- 
graphical sense. 

To sum up, until recently Hungarian eastern Hallstatt developments were looked at 
in terms of the western Hallstatt province. It was thought that the chronology (historical 
importance), outlined for the west, could be applied to the east and that the sequence of 
developments in each region took place in parallel. Recent excavations have shown that a 
new relative chronology is needed for the Carpathian basin. A number of changes in per- 
ception have occurred. It is now recognised that it is not enough to look at the finds in 
isolation. These have to be considered in the light of all the available archaeological data. 
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Traditional views of settlement are also being subjected to change. It was once assumed 
that fortified settlements were occupied in response to increased warfare; but evidence at 
Sopron and other sites points to a long peaceful occupation — cf. Velem and Saghegy, 
where continuity of settlement and cemetery occurred over a long period and where very 
few weapons were found. The whole settlement structure undergoes change in the period 
from Ha B2 and B3, and a further period of change occurs from Ha D1 to D2. 

There is an awkward gap in the Alféld sequence between the pre-Scythian and Scy- 
thian periods. No metalwork exists from this interim period: the oldest graves in Scythian 
cemeteries would seem to contain only pottery. Because of the crucial lack of metal- 
work, the Alféld sequence cannot be tied to Hallstatt C developments in Transdanubia. 
The large number of graves (400 or so) in many Scythian cemeteries would seem to indicate 
a long period of continuity. This is corroborated by the limited settlement evidence that 
we have. 

It has emerged that the Scythian age groups in Hungary cannot be closely compared 
with the classical Scyths or the forest/steppe Scythian groups or the Thracian groups of 
Bulgaria plus Transylvania who display more regularity than any of the others in their 
funeral rites. 

The Carpathian basin is a melting pot of influences in the Iron Age, as indeed was 
the case in the earlier prehistoric periods. It is traditionally a meeting point of eastern and 
western influences; it is always the easternmost point of western influence and the western- 
most extent of eastern influences. 
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Aqueduct Delivery and Water Consumption 
in Roman Britain 


by G.R. STEPHENS 


The delivery of any aqueduct can be calculated with reasonable accuracy provided 
there is sufficient information about the size of its channel and its rate of fall. Such cal- 
culations are normally made on modern aqueducts. It is, however, possible to calculate 
the delivery of some ancient aqueducts, although the inadequacy of the data in all cases 
precludes the accuracy possible on modern systems — normally better than + 10% (Twort 
et al., 1974: 315). 

The de aquaeductibus urbis Romae of Sex. lulius Frontinus provides our only con- 
temporary evidence of the delivery of premodern aqueducts. This work concerns the 
delivery of the aqueducts supplying the city of Rome in the Ist century AD. Frontinus’s — 
discussion of water delivery (de aquae., 65), shows that although he realised that the same 
amount of water ought to flow at any point in a channel — the continuity principle — he 
always calculated that amount on the basis of the cross-sectional area of flow alone, 
apparently unaware that the velocity of flow is of equal importance (Smith, 1976a: 93). 
This means that his figures are likely to have been substantially in error. 

Frontinus recorded the discharges of the various aqueducts in quinariae. The 
quinaria was a measure of capacity rather than of volume, and denoted the amount of 
water which would flow through a pipe with an internal diameter of 23.1mm (Landels, 
1978: 49-51). The value of the quinaria has been calculated at 0.48 litres per second, or 
41,472 m3/day (Ashby, 1935: 30). This figure — although by no means certain — makes 
it possible to check Frontinus’s figures on the four Roman aqueducts on which modern 
levels have been taken (Reina et al., 1917; Blackman, 1978: 68—70). The respective 
deliveries can be tabulated (Table 1). 

These figures show that, even if the value of the quinaria has been incorrectly 
estimated, Frontinus’s figures were certainly wrong. They were wrong because he was 
ignorant of the critical importance of velocity; and if Frontinus — the curator aquarum — 
was ignorant of this, it is safe to assume that all Roman hydraulic engineers were equally 
ignorant. It follows that Roman engineers were unable to calculate water flows in open 
channels, notwithstanding beliefs to the contrary (Germain de Montauzon, 1908: 217). 
The chances are that they were largely dependent upon empirical observations, that is 
trial and error (Smith, 1976b: 64—5). It follows that although relatively accurate popula- 
tion figures were available to the various city authorities (Duncan-Jones, 1963), magistrates 
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Table | 
Frontinus (m?/s) | Corrected (m?/s) 
Aqua Anio Vetus Zeit 1.2—1.6 
Marcia 2725 1.1—1.4 
Claudia 221 Oar} 
Anio Novus 2] 2.0—2.3 


8.84 6.51-—7.51 


could not commission an aqueduct on the basis of a specified amount of water to be 
delivered per head of population, for no Roman engineer was capable of making the 
necessary calculations. We should therefore expect the amount of water delivered by 
aqueducts to have varied greatly from site to site. 

Vitruvius recommended that water be piped to supply public cisterns and fountains, 
the thermae, and those private consumers who were willing to pay for the privilege (de 
arch., 8.6.1—2). His tripartite division prevailed in Rome, and apparently in some other 
cities (de aquae., 78—86; Ashby, 1935: 45). It does not follow that in all cities aqueduct 
water was distributed one-third to thermae and two-thirds to private consumers, although 
this has sometimes been assumed (Lloyd and Lewis, 1977). 

The water requirements of municipal thermae will have been high. This is shown by 
the provision of separate bath-house aqueducts at a large number of sites. In Britain, for 
example, the military sites at Housesteads (Bosanquet, 1904: 235—5), Red House (Daniels, 
1959: 105, 148), and Inveresk (Wilson, 1966: 199; Wilson, 1967: 176), were supplied by 
aqueducts. But at Caistor-by-Norwich, the aqueduct was a single wooden pipeline (Taylor 
and Collingwood, 1939: 214). This can scarcely have delivered much more water than 
was required by the thermae, so that little or no water can have remained for private 
consumers. At Lincoln, on the other hand, the known aqueduct must have comprised two 
pipelines (Thompson, 1955; Richmond, 1946: 37). One of these presumably supplied the 
thermae, so that something like half of the water delivered was available to the public. 
Finally at Colchester, the colonia was supplied by four pipelines (Crummy, 1977: 100), 
which suggests that three-quarters of the water delivered was available to the public. 
These examples show that the proportion of water piped to thermae varied from site to 
site, so that it would be unsafe to assume that one-third of the water delivered by an 
aqueduct was piped to supply thermae. 

Public provision also comprehended the supply of commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments. At Rome, for example, water was supplied to balnea and fulleries (de aquae., 
94—5; CIL vi, 10298), and in the later period was used to turn the grinding machinery of 
flour mills on the Janiculum Hill (Procopius, Wars, 5.19.8—9). At Arsinoé, aqueduct 
water was sold to a brewery, a synagogue, and a ‘house of prayer’ (Hunt and Edgar, 1934: 
537—41). The amount of water consumed by such enterprises will have varied from site 
to site. At Corbridge, the aqueduct did not supply a bath-house. It supplied a public 
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fountain whose overflow was used for industrial purposes (Richmond and Gillam, 1950: 
164), which suggests that an appreciable proportion of it was not available to the public. 
At Winchester, the known aqueduct (Gunner, 1849: 398, 408—9) is 3rd century or even 
later. It can only have supplied a limited area of the city; indeed, if Winchester was the 
Venta listed in the Notitia as housing a gynaeceum (Occ., 11.60; Wild, 1967: 674—6), it 
may be that the aqueduct was provided to supply this rather than the city (Wacher, 1974: 
286), so that the entire delivery of the aqueduct may have been devoted to industrial 
purposes. 

It is clear that, even where delivery figures can be calculated, it is impossible to 
predict how much water will have been required by thermae, and thus how much will 
then have remained for public consumption; since the public water supply was in some 
urban centres also delivered to commercial premises, it is impossible to determine how 
much water remained for domestic consumption. 

Our inability to determine the proportion of water delivered for domestic consump- 
tion makes it impossible to estimate per capita consumption. Estimates have been made 
from World Health Organisation statistics of modern water consumption (Lloyd and 
Lewis, 1977: 37—8). These do not, however, provide valid comparative data. In the first 
place, we do not known how much water was obtained from wells and rainwater cisterns. 
It may have been a substantial proportion, given that at Ostia and Pompeii bath-houses 
were supplied from wells (Meiggs, 1960: 144; Schioler, 1973: 137-41, 149—S0); at Cosa, 
the bath-house was supplied from rainwater cisterns, as may the early baths at Lepcis 
Magna (Brown, 1951, 82—4; Ward Perkins and Toynbee, 1949: 173—4). Secondly, Roman 
aqueducts operated on the free-flow principle, whereby water was delivered at a constant 
rate regardless of demand: excess water — as at night, when demand will have been at its 
lowest — simply flowed into the drainage system. This makes it impossible to estimate 
how much water was actually consumed per head of population. Finally, per capita con- 
sumption tends to increase in proportion to the availability of water. At Athens, it stood 
at 21 litres/day in 1927, at 41 litres in 1932, and 50 litres in 1948 (Downey, 1951: 187 
n. 1). In early-Victorian Britain, 59 litres/day was regarded by hydrologists as a normal 
supply, although amounts ranging up to 205 litres were delivered in some areas (Newton, 
1968: 83). Current British domestic consumption is assessed at 120 litres (National Water 
Council, 1982). 

Modern figures for per capita water consumption cannot be projected backwards. 
There are too many variables. This can be further illustrated by comparing the published 
delivery figures of three Romano-British aqueducts. The aqueducts supplying the fortress 
at Chester and the civitas-capitals at Wroxeter and Dorchester were capable of delivering 
1,044, 8,774 and 59,100 m?/day respectively (Stephens, Forthcoming; Webster and 
Hollingsworth, 1959; Wacher, 1974: 320). Modern domestic consumption is known (120 
litres), as is Victorian consumption at Chester and Dorchester; for Wroxeter, where modern 
figures are not available, it seems reasonable to substitute Shrewsbury, which is in many 
respects its post-Roman successor. In the mid-Victorian period, per capita water consump- 
tion was 109 litres/day at Shrewsbury, 173 litres at Chester, and 264 litres at Dorchester 
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Table 2 
Aqueduct Per capita 
delivery consumption 
Site Population (m?/day) (litres/day) 
Chester 1,044 
5,000 209 
6,000 173 
8,700 120 
Wroxeter/ 
Shrewsbury 8,774 
2,000 4,387 
5,000 1,755 
10,000 877 
73,000 120 
80,000 109 
Dorchester $9,100 
2,000 29,550 
5,000 11,820 
10,000 5,910 
224,000 264 
493,000 120 


(Rance, 1882: 293, 373, 432). The relationship between population, aqueduct delivery, 
and Victorian and modern consumption, is shown in Table 2. 

The aqueduct at Chester supplied the fortress of the Twentieth Legion. If we assume 
that the legion was 5,000 strong — and it will often have been much less than this — the 
aqueduct could have delivered about 200 litres per man per day. If per capita consump- 
tion had been the same at Wroxeter and Dorchester, these cities would have had popula- 
tions of 44,000 and 295,000 respectively. Neither figure is remotely credible. This suggests 
that per capita consumption varied in the Roman period, as it has historically. The point 
can also be shown without recourse to hypothetical population figures. At Wroxeter, the 
defences enclosed c. 80ha (Webster, 1975: 44), whereas at Dorchester they enclosed 
only 30 ha. The population of Wroxeter was presumably at least as large as that of 
Dorchester, and yet its aqueduct could deliver less than one-sixth as much water. This 
could suggest that the population of Dorchester was upwards of seven times larger than 
that of Wroxeter, and its population density 18 times greater. This is clearly impossible, 
so that potential per capita consumption was unquestionably much higher at Dorchester 
than it was at Wroxeter, or Chester. 

Table 2 shows that at some sites, water provision was substantially higher in the 
Roman period than it was in the 19th century — or, indeed, today. This is especially true 
when account is taken of the large number of wells that have been discovered at Wroxeter 
(e.g. Bushe-Fox, 1913: 3—13; Atkinson, 1942: 114—5), and the at least four known at 
Dorchester (e.g. Drew and Selby, 1937: 13). Water provision at some sites was substan- 
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tially higher for two reasons: Roman engineers were unable to calculate the potential 
delivery of any aqueduct, and so may have provided larger channels than were strictly 
necessary, whilst a substantial proportion of the water delivered will never have been 
consumed, and will merely have flowed into the drains. Hence the very large overflow 
drain at Dorchester (Drew and Selby, 1938: 64—5; Draper and Chaplin, 1982: 25). 

Municipal aqueducts in Roman Britain delivered vastly different amounts of water, 
ranging from the minimal delivery of the pipeline at Caistor-by-Norwich, to the huge — 
no doubt grossly excessive — delivery of the leat at Dorchester. Per capita consumption 
from public supplies varied greatly in the Victorian period (Rance, 1882), as it does 
today (National Water Council, 1982); per capita delivery clearly varied even more 
dramatically in the Roman period. Although the scale of the various systems was no doubt 
determined by local financial considerations — as it was in the Victorian period — it will 
also have been affected by the inability of Roman engineers to accurately estimate the 
volume of water delivered by an aqueduct, so that engineers had no means of gauging 
how much water was delivered per head of population. It is therefore impossible to 
estimate per capita water consumption at any site in Roman Britain — or elsewhere in the 
Roman empire (Leveau and Paillet, 1976: 15—20; Duncan-Jones, 1978) — although the 
vastly different deliveries of municipal aqueducts suggests that there are likely to have 
been appreciable variations in per capita consumption in Roman Britain. 


Abstract 


The paper discusses the inability of Roman engineers to accurately calculate the 
delivery of aqueducts, and our own inability to calculate the proportion of public water 
supplies devoted to human consumption in this period. Romano-British and modern 
evidence is cited to show that the amount of water delivered varied greatly from site to 
site and period to period. This makes it impossible to estimate per capita consumption in 
the Roman period. 
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Modelling Variations in Ceramic Fabric 
Description: Some Theoretical 
Considerations Based on a Roman Example 


by JASON MONAGHAN 


During work on the Roman coarse pottery industries of north Kent it was noticed 
that written fabric descriptions of a distinctive ‘ware’ changed depending on the distance 
of the find site from the kiln site. As this separation increased, the descriptions became 
more uniform, representing a decrease in variation within the pottery. It was also noticed 
that the quality of the average vessel increased at the same time. This short paper is an 
attempt to illustrate and explain these phenomena. 

The proportion of pottery from a single source recovered on an archaeological site 
is known to decrease in proportion to the distance away from that source. Fig. 1 shows a 
regression line illustrating this (Fulford and Hodder, 1974: 30). On a kiln site, there is an 
abundance of pottery exhibiting wide variation on the standard product. The variation 
applies to the whole range of qualitative and quantitative factors which make up any 
assessment of a pot’s ‘quality’; for example, colour, rim form, thickness of slip, size and 
distribution of temper. If the variation within a kiln’s total output could be plotted, it 
would resemble Fig. 2. The curve is skewed towards the higher quality product because 


Fig. 1 
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Fig. 2 


Fig. 3 


there is less tendency to produce accidentally superior pottery than the accidentally 
inferior. 

Wasters, being unsaleable, would not travel far beyond the kiln. ‘Slight seconds’ 
could be sold for use as funeral vessels but their low value would not make long-distance 
transport worthwhile. The occasional superior or experimental vessel will tend not to 
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Fig. 4 


occur at great distances from the production area due to its rarity, making marketing and 
archaeological recovery unlikely. It is therefore obvious that a description of the fabric 
which encompasses its likely variations will narrow as distance increases. The ware 
becomes more distinctive. Slightly less obvious is the postulate that the quality of the 
average vessel will increase, even after all the true wasters have been eliminated. This is 
illustrated by combining Figs 1 and 2 to produce a trend surface (Fig. 3). Fig. 4 shows the 
result of slicing the surface at increasing distances and clearly illustrates the above points. 
Fig. 5 cuts perpendicular to Fig. 4 and shows the low (and very high) quality pottery to 
have a steeper fall off than the average product. A summary of these trends is given in 
Figs 6 and 7. 


Fig. 5 
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Fig. 6 


Fig. 7 


Fig. 8 
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The above has implications for those attempting to categorise pottery. Fabric 
descriptions at source are necessarily too vague to satisfy workers at the far end of the 
distribution network. The converse is also true, and may be seen in the proliferation of 
differing descriptions of the same ware — for example ‘black burnished ware category 2’ 
(Farrar, 1973: 97 and cthers). Fig. 8 poses another problem. Where two very similar 
fabrics are being produced by adjacent industries whether or not they can be identified 
separately depends on the location of the site of recovery: close to the kilns, the ‘distinct’ 
fabrics could not be distinguished. It also suggests that if fluctuations in quality on a 
single kiln site produced a bimodal distribution to replace Fig. 2, then two ‘distinct’ 
fabrics would be identified some distance away. 

This short note cannot offer solutions to the problem outlined. It should be made 
clear that undue faith in tight fabric descriptions is unwise as they may only have local 
validity. 
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Assessing Social Status in the Anglo-Saxon 
Cemetery at Sleaford 


by JANE BRENAN 


Introduction 

This note is concerned with results from a computer program being used to assess 
social status in the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Sleaford (Lincs). The project is part of a 
thesis on Celtic hanging bowls. Hanging bowls are primarily found as ‘foreign objects’ in 
Anglo-Saxon graves (see Fowler, 1968, for a full discussion). The aim of the thesis is 
primarily to look at the Anglo-Saxon aspects of hanging bowls, to find out what sort of 
people in the Anglo-Saxon area used them and what they might have used them for, 
rather than concentrating on their Celtic aspects for which there is very little information. 
Since the bowls come from a wide variety of Anglo-Saxon sites (mainly barrow graves and 
cemeteries), there is no straightforward way in which the social significance of the bowls 
can be assessed. Rather than making a detailed study of the associated grave goods of 
many hanging bowl graves, it was decided that a more realistic assessment would be made 
if a complete cemetery, in which a grave with a hanging bowl was found, was studied in 
detail in order to see how the grave with the hanging bowl fits into the social hierarchy of 
the cemetery. At a later date, other cemeteries could possibly be studied in the same way 
and the results compared with those from Sleaford. 

A common problem in Anglo-Saxon archaeology, especially where cemetery studies 
are concerned, is that many of our archaeological records are the results of excavations 
which took place in the 19th or early 20th centuries. Although some of these cemeteries 
were well excavated for their time, the records are lacking considerably in information by 
modern standards. The cemeteries in which hanging bowls were found are no exception. 


The Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Sleaford 


The cemetery chosen for initial analysis was that at Sleaford (Lincs). It was excavated 
in 1881 by George Thomas and published in the Antiquaries Journal in 1887. The 
cemetery appears to have been well excavated for its time, the grave inventory is detailed 
and there can be reasonable certainty that all the surviving objects from each grave were 
recovered and accurately recorded. None of the skeletons was analysed for age or sex, 
though to his credit Thomas mentions that the pelvic bones were in too poor a condition 
for such analysis. In the grave inventory, children are distinguished from adults though an 
estimate of their age is not given. 


ee 
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A plan of the cemetery does not survive. Thomas does however mention in the 
published report that the’ female graves appeared to be clustered together in one area, the 
2males in another and those with‘no grave goods in another. Apparently this clustering was 
so well defined that even the labourers noticed it (Thomas, 1887: 385). 

A total of 242 graves was recorded, mainly inhumations (eight cremations were 
recovered). It seems that the cemetery was originally larger than this (ibid.), but it is 
a problem with any 19th-century excavation, that one can never be sure that the boun- 
daries of the cemetery had been reached. However, even 234 inhumations appears large 
by Anglo-Saxon standards. The cemetery spans a period of about 100 years, beginning in 
the late Sth or early 6th century. If the average life expectancy then was between 37 and 
47 years (Wells, 1980: 250; Cayton, 1980: 304), the cemetery would have served a settle- 
ment (or settlements) of about 100 people. 

The objects from the cemetery are now in the British Museum. Most of them could 
be assigned to a particular grave in Thomas’s inventory but, unfortunately, this cannot be 
done with the spears, shield bosses and pottery. There is now no way of knowing from 
which graves these particular artefacts came. 

Another reason for choosing the cemetery at Sleaford for analysis was that the 
social status of the hanging bowl grave (grave 103) was not immediately apparent. The 
grave does not appear to be particularly richly furnished, the other objects in it being a 
pair of tweezers and a large bound bucket. The grave itself appears to have been lined with 
stones, a fairly common feature in this particular cemetery. Not only was the social status 
of the grave far from clear, it was also difficult to judge on the grave goods alone whether 
the occupant of the grave had been male or female. This grave alone then raised several 
interesting problems. 


Analysis of the cemetery 


Since the status of the hanging-bowl grave was so ambiguous, it seemed unlikely 
that an attempt to analyse the cemetery by hand, for example by drawing a chart listing 
grave assemblages, would provide answers to the problems raised above. A more methodical 
approach which would also be less laborious could be taken using a computer. Pro- 
fessor Roy Hodson at the Institute of Archaeology kindly agreed to run the cemetery 
data through the program which he has written for the Early Iron Age cemetery at Hallstatt 
(the preliminary results have been published in Hodson, 1977: 394). Computer analysis 
of Anglo-Saxon cemeteries has already been undertaken by Pader (1982) and by Shephard 
(1979). These studies however involved the use of relatively complex programs which 
required the authors to make numerous assumptions about their material, thus considerably 
reducing the objectivity of their work. The advantage of Professor Hodson’s program is 
that assumptions about the material can be kept to a minimum. 

The program works basically on two related assumptions, that the ‘rich’ graves will 
tend to contain a high number of objects or, more specifically, of functional types, and 
that poorer types such as knives and belt buckles will also be represented in the grave 
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Selected sample (using every third grave) of computer chart showing graves arranged by status. 
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assemblage along with types of higher status. This last assumption can be justified by 
simply looking at the grave assemblages, for example, the ‘rich’ female graves contain not 
only pendants, girdle-hangers and wrist-clasps, but also knives and buckles. Using this 
assumption, the status of each functional type can be estimated by calculating the average 
number of types any specific type is associated with. This can then be used as a status 
score for each type. This is similar in concept to Arnold’s wealth scores (1980: 108), but 
is more flexible to use (see below) and reflects a more realistic approach to the material. 

In order to analyse the cemetery, the total number of functional types was counted 
and then coded as numbers, starting with two. Thus pendants were given the code 2, 
bracelets 3, and so on. A total of 25 functional types for the cemetery was recorded. 
Analysis on this cemetery so far has been carried out with these basic functional types, 
but the number codes could represent more sophisticated groupings. For example, brooches 
which could be dated to a specific period could be grouped separately, or necklaces which 
contained amber and glass beads could be separated from necklaces of glass beads only. In 
this way, hypotheses about the cemetery can be tested. 

After being coded, each type is classed as being diagnostically female/male (i.e. as 
belonging exclusively to one sex), as preferentially female/male, or as belonging to either 
sex. This type of classification with preferential as well as diagnostic sex-linking is intended 
to reduce the number of graves of uncertain sex into possible female or male graves, but 
the number of preferential classifications thought appropriate was disappointingly small, 
one among 14 female types and none among male types. Unlike Hallstatt, Sleaford (and 
Anglo-Saxon cemeteries in general) contain very few male types recognised as male; axes 
(which occur only once in the whole cemetery), spears and shields. Possibly further work 
on this and other cemeteries could isolate some preferentially male types. 

Once this basic work has been completed, a chart ordering the graves according to 
status can be constructed. The chart which produces the clearest patterning is that which 
orders the graves according to the highest status object in each grave. This means that if a 
grave contains a high status type such as a girdle-hanger, but few other ‘rich’ objects, the 
grave will still be ranked as a high-status grave. An alternative method is to add up the 
scores for the individual types in each grave and then order the graves according to this 
total status score. Such a chart would be more difficult to interpret as graves with com- 
pletely different objects could have the same status score. 

Such a chart, where both graves and types are ordered according to status, has 
obvious advantages over a hand-drawn chart. Ona hand-drawn chart, the graves are usually 
ordered numerically, the numbers being relevant primarily to the order of the excavation 
rather than to the layout of the cemetery. The functional types may be ordered alpha- 
betically, for example by Cook at Fonaby (Cook, 1981: 264), or there may be some 
ordering to status (e.g. Welch, 1980: 264). Thus shields may be placed above spears and 
swords above shields, but this type of ordering is usually only possible for the higher 
status types. The charts may or may not be divided up into sexes. 

At this point it may be wise to attempt to define social status, since inferring social 
status from graves has generated much discussion in recent years. Some have argued that 
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there may be no correlation between grave goods and social status in some cemeteries 
(e.g. Randsborg, 1980: 126), while others have suggested that the relationship between 
the individual’s status in life and the manner in which it is reflected in mortuary ritual is 
far from clear (e.g. Hodder, 1980: 161; Hills, 1980: 198). At Sleaford there are obvious 
differences in the number and type of objects in each grave and this presumably reflects 
at least relative values of wealth. ‘Social status’ has been used then to refer primarily to 
the ranking of the graves within the cemetery and though this may correspond on a 
general level to the individual’s position in life, it does not have to correspond exactly. 


Preliminary results 


In spite of the inadequacies and shortcomings of the material, there is considerable 
potential for further detailed study of the cemetery, but as this work is still in its prelim- 
inary stages, only the most obvious patterning will be mentioned here. The most obvious 
patterning that has emerged is the ratio between the sexes. There are only about half the 
number of clearly identifiable male graves to female graves (52 to 94). If the graves with 
no grave goods and cremations are discounted then the graves of uncertain sex (SO) 
roughly equal the number of male graves. These ratios suggest that the graves of uncertain 

‘sex are likely to be male. The ratio of male to female graves would then be 102 to 94. 
This hypothesis seems to be strengthened by rates of occurrence of knives between the 
sexes, the male and uncertain graves having roughly equal rates (48 and 46% respec- 
tively, whereas only 21% of female graves have knives. Interestingly too, it would appear 
that in this cemetery tweezers could be classed as being preferentially male rather that as 
belonging to either sex. A total of seven tweezers were found. Four were found in male 
graves, two in the higher status uncertain graves and only one pair was found in a female 
grave. This pair differed from the others as it was made of iron, rather than of bronze. 
Although this fits well with the above hypothesis, it seems something of an anomaly 
when compared with other Anglo-Saxon cemeteries. 

Graves of uncertain sex exist in many excavated cemeteries and always create 
problems for the interpretation of the cemetery. Even recently excavated cemeteries may 
have a group of graves of uncertain sex, if the quality of the surviving bones is very poor. 
It may be worth looking at other cemeteries in order to ascertain whether uncertain graves 
might generally be male. Some cation is however needed. The reason why the ratio 
between the sexes balanced out at Sleaford is probably because all the graves, even those 
with few or no grave goods, were recorded equally. In many early excavations, graves 
with few objects may be poorly excavated or possibly not even recorded. This seems to 
have happened at Fonaby (Lincs) for example, where the ratio between the sexes is very 
disproportionate (Cook, 1981: 75). Out ofa total of 49 graves, which includes four double 
graves, 31 were female, and there was a maximum of six male graves. 

Some brief points relating to specific artefacts can be briefly noted here. Among 
male graves, shields have a higher status than spears which confirms generally held opinion. 
The status of individual brooch types, however, seems to conflict with generally held 
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opinion. Great square-headed brooches and large cruciform brooches, for example, do not 
cluster among the higher status female graves, as might be expected since these brooch 
types are generally believed to be of high status. Further testing is needed here. 

The relationship of bead necklaces to status also appears from this work to be more 
complex than is generally assumed. The number of amber beads (as opposed to glass 
beads) in any grave appears to be status correlated, i.e. the richer the grave the higher the 
number of amber beads it is likely to contain. At the same time a high status grave need 
not necessarily contain a high number of amber beads. One of the highest status female 
graves (grave 143) contains a total of 271 amber beads, whereas grave 151 which also 
contains the highest status functional type (i.e. a girdle-hanger) has just 13 amber beads. 
The size of the beads does not appear to be directly related to status either. Large amber 
beads are found in relatively poor female graves, whereas the very rich female graves tend 
to have long strings of small beads from which pendants were hung. There is not, however, 
a large variation in the size of beads at Sleaford, diameters range from about 6 to 40 mm. 
Further work on this should be done. If size and number of beads do not relate to status 
then possibly age differences or changes in fashion over time might be explanations which 
could be tested. 

As for the hanging-bowl grave, some suggestions about its status can be made. It 
would seem that the occupant of the grave was probably male (see above). It seems to 
have a relatively high status within the group of graves of uncertain sex. The graves of 
high status in this group contain three types (as does the hanging-bowl grave). The types 
of highest status among this group are buckles and suspension rings, neither of which does 
the hanging-bowl grave contain. The hanging bowl itself has been classed under the basic 
type of ‘vessel’. Vessels have a very low status score in the cemetery as a whole. It would 
be possible to subdivide the type ‘vessels’ so that pottery vessels are distinguished from 
metal vessels, and from wooden vessels. Given that this grave is the only grave containing 
a metal vessel, and that the total number of types in the grave is low, such a subdivision is 
unlikely to alter drastically the position of the grave. Possibly the hanging bowl was simply 
a substitute for a pottery vessel. Presumably this substitution was symbolic of higher 
status, though with such a smal! amount of evidence, interpretation is difficult. 


Conclusions 


As a tool for analysing cemetery data, this program can be seen to be extremely 
useful. Its relative simplicity and versatility means that it can be used on a wide variety 
of cemetery data. The fact that using this program has produced satisfactory results for 
both a large Early Iron Age cemetery and a small Anglo-Saxon cemetery amply demon- 
Strates this point. 

The program is capable of producing a chart of the cemetery in which a lot of infor- 
mation is displayed in a way that is both visually clear and precise. As both functional 
types and graves are ordered by a relevant status score, many important patterns in the 
cemetery can be picked out immediately. Any histograms or charts drawn from the 
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material can be similarly ordered which may make it easier to work out status correlated 
types. A more methodical approach is used than in most hand-constructed charts and 
there is considerable saving in time when a cemetery of reasonable size is being analysed. 

By subdividing or redividing the functional types, and by reclassifying them by sex 
assumptions or theories about the material can be tested. As the program methodically 
orders all graves, it can go some way in defining the status and sex of ‘uncertain’ graves 
which are a common problem in most excavated cemeteries. 

While the program has confirmed some commonly held opinions on Anglo-Saxon 
material, it has raised questions about others, although obviously further work should be 
carried out. 
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Book Reviews 


PIGGOTT, Stuart. Scotland before history: with a gazetteer of ancient monuments by Graham Ritchie. 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh University Press, 1982. vii + 195 pp., 254 illus. £11.50, paperback £5.75. 


Professor Piggott has not been given to producing revised editions of his books of synthesis, 
quite the contrary to his predecessor in the Abercromby Chair at Edinburgh, Gordon Childe. But here 
is a revised edition of a book originally published in 1958. Scotland before history is described by its 
author as ‘no more than a long essay’, and it is indeed a brilliantly concise, non-technical statement on 
Scottish prehistory down to the period of the Roman military interventions. The text and tenor of the 
essay have been little altered, but the book has changed considerably from its original form through 
the incorporation of a select gazetteer of archaeological sites and the inclusion of many photographs 
and line drawings through the text in place of the woodcuts in the original edition. As well as enjoying 
the attempt to spot the textual revisions (initially without the use of a crib), the reviewer constantly 
wondered at the masterly compression of the text. Summa ars celavit artem: Scottish prehistory from 
the mesolithic to the Romans is encompassed within a little more than 50 pages (discounting the pre- 
liminaries, epilogue and the in-text illustrations) of typically elegant and deceptively simple prose. 

To consider first what is completely novel, the gazetteer is actually lengthier than the essay it 
accompanies. It is also an extremely valuable counterpoise to the text. It consists of a selection of 255 
sites arranged by the Scottish local authority administrative Districts within their Regions. There is a 
supporting map to show where the Districts and Regions are, and there is also an index to the 
gazetteer. Graham Ritchie, as an investigator with the Scottish Royal Commission (and former student 
of Stuart Piggott), was an admirable choice of co-operator. His Commission training shows to advan- 
tage in the highly economical, precisely worded and informative individual entries; and he has used his 
professional knowledge of the archives of pictorial material to excellent advantage to illustrate the 
pick of the sites with often stunning photographs. 

Here and there Dr Ritchie luxuriates in the freedom from Commission editorial constraints like 
a pit-pony on holiday, making the use of the gazetteer enjoyable as well as useful. The gazetteer 
entries are cleverly used to supplement the main text of the book, noting most succinctly the results 
of excavations, ancient and modern; and where important results have come from recent work these 
are introduced (together with calibrated C-14 dates). For example, the work on multi-period construc- 
tion of chambered cairns is introduced under Glenvoidean on Bute, the Camster long cairn in 
Caithness, and the two mid Gleniron cairns in Wigtownshire. 

Two questions occupied my mind as I reread this familiar essay. How much revision had Pro- 
fessor Piggott considered necessary? And how had he managed to cover so much ground in so few 
pages? The answer to the first question is ‘not much’. There are the obvious advantages of being able 
to use absolute dates on the basis of calibrated radiocarbon determinations. And, here and there as 
appropriate, sites excavated since the first edition are referred to in passing, joining the old-established 
favourites. But other recent revelations which one might have expected to find their place are missing: 
no mention of the great, aisled, timber house of neolithic date at Balbridie on Deeside, despite its 
intriguing European parallels; no mention of the Beaker and other earlier Bronze Age burials high in 
the southern uplands, nor of the demonstration that the unenclosed platform settlements of the same 
high uplands would seem to be later Bronze Age in date; and no mention either of the Bronze Age 
landscape revealed at Machrie Moor on Arran, or the extensive arable landscapes of narrow rig, again at 
high altitudes in the Border hills and apparently associated with Iron Age hillforts; and no use of the 
one completely excavated Iron Age settlement at Broxmouth near Dunbar, or of the unenclosed Iron 
Age settlements (with souterrains) in the E of Scotland. There are many small but interesting deletions 
which can be traced by comparing the two editions. For example, relatively precise parallels or origins 
in Europe cited in the first edition have now been removed; and for the most part these deletions have 
not been replaced by statements of Professor Piggott’s current thinking. 

Doubtless some of the more recent discoveries may be argued to be insufficiently published to 
be evaluated, or perhaps not of such significance on their own account as yet to warrant wholesale 
rewriting. Doubtless also anyone could think of things which they would have included but which the 
author chose to omit for his own good reasons. But, in view of Professor Piggott’s long-standing 
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interest in prehistoric landscape and farming, it is surprising that he still prefers to view the Iron Age 
inhabitants of Scotland as a whole as predominantly stock-rearers. It seems to this reviewer that the 
signs of the presence of a significant amount of cereal agriculture at least in the southern and eastern 
parts of Scotland have been piling up: it has become positively fashionable to recognise ploughing or 
ardmarks, quern-stones proliferate, and the lack of little storage pits is hardly an argument for the 
absence of cereals in a landscape where souterrains abound. And increasingly the brief Roman military 
interludes in southern and eastern Scotland seem an unsatisfactory and rather arbitrary point at which 
to end Scottish prehistory; more and more the Iron Age seems to continue an essentially uninter- 
rupted development into the early centuries AD and indeed into the Christian period. The more one 
contemplates the revision of a text like Scotland before history the more one realises that the author’s 
choice was either to write a new book five times as long, or, if the scale of the original edition was to 
be retained, to make only the smallest and most essential changes. 

The answer to the second question, that of Piggott’s amazing economy in handling the whole 
chronological range of Scottish prehistory to the Roman period, is that he avoids site-specific detail or 
needless discussion of merely academic issues. In the section on the mesolithic, for example, not a 
single individual excavation is described or even cited, and there is no discussion of the typology of 
flint tools and such like, and yet the general picture of where this sparse hunter-gatherer population 
preferred to live, how life was supported, with what equipment, transportation and clothing, all the 
important points about the period, emerge perfectly clearly. In the section on the neolithic an excep- 
tion is made and a single paragraph of factual description is devoted to Skara Brae, but only in order 
that there can follow a wonderfully evocative paragraph on life in the semi-dark ‘where the floor was 
slippery with filth and a calf’s head could get lost among the bedding’. 

There is detail in plenty, but no mere précis of excavation reports. Piggott uses select detail to 
make telling points which bear on life rather than archaeology. Even on the alluring subject of 
neolithic chambered and unchambered cairns he cannot be tempted into description for its own sake, 
to the extent that he does not even mention his own excavation of the first Scottish unchambered 
earthen long barrow at Dalladies. 

This book is clearly no standard textbook. On the one hand it is affordable, and most text- 
books are not: and on the other it certainly does not set out to tell the student all that he needs to 
know, backed up by references to all the excavation reports and specialist studies that he will never 
have time to read. For study and reference purposes the student will need the more conventional (and 
less readable) examination of many subjects, wherther Bronze Age metalwork, hillfort morphology or 
the classification of chambered tombs. But as an introductory text it is ideal. And it is much more 
than that, for, underlying its smooth and simple surface, there is so much learning and wisdom, so 
much food for thought, that any archaeologist with an interest in the prehistory of Scotland, whatever 
his level of knowledge or sophistication, will find it rewarding to read and to possess. It ought also to 
remind most of us that it is possible to be both succinct and literate about prehistory. 


TREVOR WATKINS 


O’KELLY, Michael J. Newgrange: archaeology, art and legend (New aspects of antiquity). London, 
Thames and Hudson, 1982. 240 pp., 59 figs., 85 pls., 13 col. pls. £16.00. 


Newgrange, always a famous and spectacular site, was investigated intensively between 1962 
and 1975. Such a monument warranted detailed study, and study by an archaeologist of both the 
technical and analytical excellence of O’Kelly. This book encapsulates the results of the team of 
workers and specialists over two decades of excavation and post-excavation — indeed this is the ‘final 
and definitive report’. To be able to obtain the final excavation report for a site such as Newgrange for 
a mere £16 is something of a surprise, but the reason is that this book is also for general consumption. 
The result is-at times unfortunate, as the amount of detailed evidence and argument that can be 
presented is limited. Even so, there may be too much for all but the most conscientious of the general 
readers. 

The main report is given in Section II of the book, with chapters on the cairn slip, the great 
circle, the cairn, the tomb exterior, and interior. The order is a strange one, not being sequential. The 
most controversial chapter, perhaps, is that dealing with the cairn slip, and that may be why it is put 
first. O’Kelly has interpreted the large quantity of quartz boulders, together with some of granite, as 
facing for the cairn; this facing was nearly vertical when constructed, but quickly collapsed, the cairn 
then gradually slumping down behind. There is some discussion of the evidence for this, but not 
enough considering the implications for the controversial reconstruction. 

The reconstruction of Newgrange was a bold but many would say foolish step. Reconstructions 
on paper can be hidden and forgotten, or altered as opinions change; physical life-size reconstructions 
cannot, if only because of the cost. Newgrange now sparkles in the Irish sunshine, and gleams white 
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even on duller days. The reconstructed facade only stays in piace because of an elaborate structure of 
reinforced concrete and mortar grouting. All this is mentioned but not in detail, and the ethics and 
alternatives of reconstruction ignored. This would, I think, have been of interest to the public. 

As an excavation report, the book has its drawbacks, as a full summary it is very good indeed. 
Some of the colour photographs are a little lurid, but the midwinter sunrise as seen from inside the 
chamber through the roof-box makes an emotional link with the past. The detailed appendices and the 
long tinal chapter by Claire O’Kelly on the art sit uncomfortably in a book of this type, and the public 
will probably skip over much of this. Overall, however, this is a fitting finale to the career of the late 
Protessor O’Kelly who has helped and inspired many students within Ireland, and has had strong and 
happy links with many of us abroad. | remember meeting him both at Cork and Newgrange, always 
with a quiet but steady enthusiasm and a vision far wider than most of his contemporaries. His 
writings, always clear and lucid, remain with us, and this final book serves as a memorial. Newgrange 
may have been a cenotaph millennia past — it is again for one of Ireland’s greatest archacologists. 


HAROLD MYTUM 


FRERE, S. S. and ST JOSEPH, J. K. S. Roman Britain from the air (Cambridge Air Surveys). 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1983. xvii + 232 pp., 18 figs., 142 pls. £15.00. 


In this book there are 143 very crisp and clear aerial photographs of sites in Roman Britain set 
in 228 pages ot text. My reason for so pedestrian a Start is that it leads immediately to my dissatisfac- 
tion with the balance of different sorts of sites for there are 10 introductory photos including roads, 
77 of military sites and 55 of civilian sites. This is a very unbalanced view of Roman Britain and, to me 
at any rate, like the proverbial red rag to a bull. 

Virtually all the plates are clear, nearly all of them show what was intended should be shown, 
the accompanying text by Professor Frere is equally crisp and to the point, so the only subject which 
can really be questioned is the choice of pictures, the individual parts of the book, and whether they 
add up to form a whole. It may be cavalier to argue with Frere on the basis of half a page per subject, 
but there are statements, that he wholeheartedly believes, that are given as undoubted fact when other 
people would at least question them. Subjects include the genesis of small towns (p. 147) or urban life 
continuing into the 5th century (p. 150), and these could have been given at least a signpost to say 
that there were alternative (though mistaken!) views around. 

But the pictures were chosen by Professor St Joseph, if we are to believe the preface, some 
considerable time ago, so the form of the book is really his concern. We are not given a hint of what 
the book sets out to do, except show us Roman Britain from the air, so it is very difficult to judge on 
its own terms. If it is a picture book of Roman Britain from the air then, apart from its serious 
imbalance, it is good. If it was meant as a serious contribution to the study of Roman Britain then the 
sequence of photos and the choice of what to show lack a sense of form, purpose, and hence com- 
munication. Why those particular photos, apart from the fact that they are good ones? Why those 
particular sites, apart from the fact that they are not encumbered by later occupation and are on soils 
which give good crop-marks? Why, above all, this obsession with the size and shape of forts? To me, 
even a picture book can teach, so that I am sad when a set of excellent pictures with an almost 


impeccable text fails to give me new ideas. 
RICHARD REECE 


JOHNS, Catherine and POTTER, Timothy. The Thetford treasure: Roman jewellery and silver. 
London, British Museum Publications, 1983. 136 pp., 45 figs., 16 pls., 4 col. pls., 8 tables. 
pat Be] tb 


This book has been published with commendable speed following the British Museum’s acquisi- 
tion of the Thetford treasure. It is characterised by the scholarly distinction and breadth of interest 
that the two major authors have also brought to the Roman Britain gallery, tecently redisplayed, 
where the treasure may be seen. Nobody who worked with the authors on the treasure could have 
doubted that the end result of their researches would be a volume that no student of Late Roman 
jewellery, Late Roman silverware or Late Roman religion should be without. Alas the price, not 
exorbitant by modern standards, will inhibit the poor student and the under-employed graduate 
archaeologist. ; 

However, it must be said at once that the story told here is fragmentary and incomplete. What- 
ever the rights or wrongs of using metal detectors why was the find not immediately reported? Also, 
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considering the known importance of the site why was not a major excavation mounted in advance of 
development or at least a watching-brief kept on the site, instead of allowing it to become a treasure- 
seeker’s Klondike? In the event a great many questions remain unanswered such as whether there was 
a Roman period temple on the site, whether or not the spoons were found in a container or containers 
as their splendid condition leads one to suspect, whether the buckle-pin, jewels or other objects were 
missed and whether there really were gold and silver coins associated with the treasure as one rumour, 
channelled through a reliable source (see p. 15), implies. 

A proper evaluation of Thetford as a whole awaits the publication of Tony Gregory’s excava- 
tions, but on the basis of what he has published here (pages 15—19) it seems logical to interpret the 
early rectangular enclosure as a sacred site of the Late Iron Age. Two mounds nearby could be pre- 
historic features which later acquired an aura of sanctity (although organic material from one of 
them has yielded a radiocarbon date which seems to fall within the Roman period). Between the 
mounds and the enclosure lies the site of our putative Roman temple now destroyed as a result of the 
building of the modern warehouse. Scanty traces of a timber building demolished after about 300 
remained. It might have been a scola where the Collegium Fauni met, especially as the treasure seems 
to have been found very near it. The best evidence for a temple, apart from the treasure itself and the 
early enclosure, is a coin list which is surely too extensive for a simple rural occupation site and peaks 
in the third quarter of the 4th century, and a large hoard of siliquae (perhaps two hoards) deposited 
besides the southern mound. If this hypothesis of a sequence of structures, prehistoric and Roman is 
acceptable, Thetford may be compared with the sacred sites at Uley and Maiden Castle. 

In order to advance further we must turn to the treasure. Here it is only right for me to declare 
an interest, for | am the author of Chapter 3 (pages 30—2) which discusses the engraved gems, all of 
which appear to be reused specimens of the early and middle empire, selected here, like the 
unengraved gems and pieces of glass, largely on account of their colour. (Jt may be pointed out that an 
unfortunate misprint occurs in footnote 11 in connection with an admirable description of the lao 
(Abrasax) amulet by Mary Whiting; the legend on the Xanten parallel should read ABPACA® CABAW, 
almost identical to that on the reverse of the Thetford gem.) 

The jewellery (Chapter 2, pages 20—9) is highly distinctive and contains 22 rings some with 
multiple bezels intended to contain many gems or pastes. Hoops are ornamented with an overall design 
of chased leaves; others are ornamented with beaded wire (a technique commonly found in Late 
Roman rings from Britain); especially notable are two rings with shoulders in the form of dolphins and 
one with two woodpeckers flanking a vase, an allusion in all probability to Faunus’ father Picus. There 
are also necklaces, bracelets, pendants and a belt buckle with a satyr in applied relief upon the plate. 
All the jewellery is of gold, much of it is unworn and there is a strong supposition that some pieces are 
unfinished: empty settings for jewels in the rings, an unset intaglio, apparently cut down from an oval 
to an almost rectangular shape and a chain-necklace still lacking fasteners are telling evidence. All the 
jewellery appears to have been made in the same workshop and so we are justified in writing of the 
Thetford jeweller. This is not, however, a simple jeweller’s hoard. Firstly, there are references to the 
god Faunus in the woodpecker ring and another with a Pan (i.e. Faunus) mask on the bezel; Secondly — 
and this deserves more emphasis — jewellers did not make elaborate rings except on commission. Rings 
were designed with specific fingers in mind. Unlike other jewellery, rings were worn by both sexes 
and yet of the rings deposited at Thetford only one fits a man’s finger, an unlikely percentage of the 
whole if this were simply a stock-in-trade. Thirdly, what was the hoard doing at Thetford? It is hard to 
resist the conclusion that the jeweller was working for a member of the religious fraternity which met 
at Thetford or for the community as a whole. 

The silver spoons (Chapter 5, pages 34—45) are also a coherent group. There are 33 in all, 16 
with duck-handles and 17 cochleare, and one example of each has a bowl chased and parcel gilt with 
figured subjects (a triton and a panther respectively). In addition a fish is incised on the bowl of one of 
the long-handled spoons. All these spoons probably derive from a single workshop and, as with the 
jewellery, most are unused. The spoons carry inscriptions, most of which proclaim them to be the 
property of the god Faunus who is given various Celtic epithets, while others proclaim ‘Life’ to 
members of the Collegium addressed by names which seem so appropriate to a rustic cult that they 
may well be signa. Kenneth Jackson’s chapter on the inscriptions (Chapter 6, pages 46—8) will be read 
with interest as the closest evidence we have of this particular cult but I rather wish it had been a little 
longer, exploring the epigraphic evidence for other small religious groups at the time (the Kornmarkt 
mosaic at Trier comes to mind in this connection). 

A short chapter on the strainers (Chapter 8, pages 53—5) should remind us that collegia met in 
private, to feast and achieve communion with the divine. I do not believe that the spoons were used for 
drinking, and conclude that the strainers were used in association with cups which we do not have. It 
should be emphasised that the treasure is not the plate and regalia of a public temple — temple plate 
would have been confiscated earlier in the century, as far as Britain is concerned, perhaps at the time 
of the fall of Magnentius ... the possessions of small, private dining-clubs were another matter. 

Catherine Johns and Tim Potter are highly circumspect about the origin of the jewellery and 
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silver but both are of the opinion that they were made in the north-western provinces, tending to opt 
for Gaul rather than Britain. Here the logic of finding two coherent groups of unused and (in the case 
of the jewellery) unfinished objects leads me to a different conclusion. Perhaps the persuasive prose of 
R. G. Collingwood has left students of Roman Britain with a feeling of inferiority with regard to art 
produced in the province. Whether or not this is justified with regard to, say, 2nd century sculpture is 
a matter for debate. However, in the 4th century we should not forget the extraordinary sophistication 
of many mosaic pavements made in Britain (such as those of Frampton, Littlecote and Woodchester). 
It is surprising to find a cult of Faunus in Britain but it was hardly to be expected that Britain should 
have produced the only depiction of lao outside the minor arts (at Brading) or one of the best 
Virgilian pavements (at Low Ham). Such thoughts led me once to attribute the Vergilius Romanus 
to Britain and I have not yet repented. I think it likely that the jewellery and probably the spoons and 
strainers were made by craftsmen working in Britain. The shale jewellery box is, of course, the product 
of the Dorset (Kimmeridge) industry. 

Faunus, whose cult is admirably described in Chapter 7 (pages 49-52) was acceptable in the 
sophisticated milieu of the Late Roman pagan aristocracy, as he was in the pastoral world of Virgil, 
Horace and Ovid; his power was still sufficiently potent to ensure the hostility of Arnobius early in the 
4th century. Yet the god who dwelt at Thetford may at the same time have been a refined version of a 
more primitive Celtic nature god whose savage rituals perhaps included human sacrifice and other 
practices which would have shocked the Collegium. Even in his Roman guise Faunus was the god of 
panic, of nightmare and of hoarded treasure. 

There is much else in this report which readers will enjoy such as an exemplary technical 
analysis. The drawings are the best I have seen in any recent report. I am less enthusiastic about the 
photographs, especially those of the rings where shadows should have been avoided. In particular, the 
colour plates could have been used to better effect; the backgrounds are over dominant, particularly in 
the case of the gems (col. pl. 4). 

MARTIN HENIG 


KILBRIDE-JONES, H. E. Zoomorphic penannular brooches (Reports of the Research Committee of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London, no. xxxix). London, Society of Antiquaries of London, 
1980. Distributed by Thames and Hudson. viii + 153 pp., 52 figs. £20.00. 


In 1937 Howard Kilbride-Jones published an important corpus and discussion of the so-called 
‘zoomorphic penannular brooches’ which has remained for 40 years a seminal paper on the subject of 
this early medieval brooch form, with its stylised animal-head terminals, which originated in Britain 
and which was further developed in Ireland.' The purpose of this 1980 monograph is apparently 
twofold: to expand the corpus to include the ‘healthy increase’ in the number ot such brooches now 
known, and ‘to get the record into perspective once more, in the light of additional experience’, as 
well as the increased numbers. The latter objective arises from a number of published criticisms to his 
original paper, although many of his present conclusions are no more likely to gain general consent. 

An author concerned recently with another type of insular penannular brooch, broadly contem- 
porary with that treated by Kilbride-Jones, has dismissed his new contribution with the comment that, 
although it ‘is intended as a full new study of the zoomorphic penannular brooches, it is so retrogres- 
sive in its premises and methods that it has a very limited value’.? Students of the archaeology of late 
and post-Roman Britain and of early Christian Ireland will, however, be grateful to Kilbride-Jones for 
several aspects of his corpus, most notably for his own distinctive drawings of the brooch material 
which are sufficiently clear to have obviated the need for plates; this economy has nevertheless failed 
to hold down the price of this slim volume. 

JAMES GRAHAM-CAMPBELL 


FARRELL, R. T. (ed.). The Vikings. London, Phillimore, 1982. 306 pp., illus. £20.00. 


Any book with a title such as ‘The Vikings’ has much to live up to, and though this thick 
volume has much of merit, a title with no qualifying statement is almost bound to be a disappointment. 
The varied nature of Viking-age studies is apparent from the papers presented, but only the historical 


1 Kilbride-Jones, H. E. (1937) The evolution of penannular brooches with zoomorphic terminals 


in Great Britain and Ireland. Proc Roy Irish Acad, xliii, C, 379-455. 
2 Dickinson, T. M. (1982) Fowler’s Type G penannular brooches reconsidered, Med Archaeol, 


xXvi, 65 (note 5). 
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and archaeological ones are appropriate to discuss here, and are within the reviewer’s competence. The 
book is supposed to be of interest to the public at large as well as specialists, but even with a selection 
of fine black and white photographs in the centre of the book (many of them the old favourites of 
popular books on this theme) the overall appearance is scholarly. Even the references are hard work — 
footnotes numbered to the end of the article, then a Harvard-style reference to the bibliography at the 
end of the volume. The illustations, too, leave much to be desired, many being too black, and even 
within some contributions there is no uniformity of style in presentation and lettering. 

What does the volume actually tell us, then, if the presentation leaves something to be desired? 
Peter Sawyer continues his ignorant attack on the potential of archaeology, although some excavations 
get a mention because, through dendrochronology, real dates (which are historical and so a Good 
Thing) can be obtained. We have a meander around various possible causes for Scandinavian expansion, 
with no definite conclusion, except that sailing ships are the key. Rosemary Cramp gives a delightfully 
written contribution on figures in Viking art, and the art-historical theme is continued by Leslie 
Webster with a stylistic analysis of the Franks Casket, its inclusion justified because of its northern as 
well as Mediterranean links. James Graham-Campbell provides a short summary of Viking silver 
hoards, though other work by him deals with most of the aspects in more detail. Problems of continuity 
in urban development are discussed in a poorly illustrated paper by Charlotte Blindheim, though many 
stimulating points are raised. Christopher Morris in his paper ‘The Vikings in the British Isles: some 
aspects of their settlement and economy, gives a very brief overview, but concentrates on work in 
Caithness and Orkney. Here, hints of the economic organisation, settlement patterning, and Viking— 
native relationships are revealed, but not greatly developed. York gets rave reviews but there is almost 
no detail. Scandinavian placenames, in contrast, survive in great numbers in northern England and 
Scotland, and W. F. H. Nicolaisen discusses these, using distribution maps. He also provides some theo- 
retical ideas about the process of naming. There follows a perhaps esoteric paper on gilded Viking ship 
vanes by Martin Blindheim, and then a grand conclusion ‘Viking studies: whence and whither?’ by 
Patrick Wormald. This final paper to the section on ‘History, Art History and Archaeology’, provides 
plenty of inspiration, and some alternative models to those proposed by Sawyer, though the latter’s 
work is recognised as a great stimulus. 

Throughout there is a feeling of failure in interdisciplinary communication. The unhappiness of 
both historians and archaeologists to use, or admit the usefulness of, the other’s data is manifest. A 
few quotations will suffice to illustrate this: ‘we are almost entirely dependent on archaeological 
evidence which can, of course, tell us virtually nothing about political power or social organisation’ 
(Sawyer); ‘whilst it is my credo that work in a protohistoric period must be multidisciplinary, in this 
paper I shall largely, though not exclusively, deal with the material remains of archaeology’ (Morris); 
‘lam dubious about the historian’s right to reject his evidence, unless it is provably wrong, even in 
favour of common sense, let alone of archaeology’ (Wormald). Such sentences out of context may 
seem unreasonable, within the context of the contributions they are not; it is just sad that the 
attitudes and expectations of the contributors, and therefore the questions they ask and the methods 
they use to answer them, are constrained so much by their disciplinary specialisations. 


HAROLD MYTUM 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON HISTORICAL MONUMENTS (ENGLAND) 

Ancient and historical monuments in the City of Salisbury. Vol. 1. London, HMSO, 1980. Ixiv + 199 
pp., 150 figs., 104 pls. £33.00. 

An inventory of the historical monuments in the City of York. Vol. 5. The central area. London, 
HMSO, 1981. xcviii + 282 pp., 157 figs., 200 pls. £55.00. 


_ Two volumes on urban architecture from the Commission make a most significant addition to 
their series of Inventories. York V completes the survey of the city apart from the Minster, being the 
third volume dealing with churches, public buildings and domestic architecture; Salisbury I contains 
the whole city (and Old Sarum) except the Cathedral and Close. They include respectively 539 and 
595 monuments in their inventories, are magnificently illustrated, and expensive, and each represents a 
masterly summary of many years’ fieldwork that is yet more fully represented in the Commission’s 
files. In reading the litany of destruction and demolition, one must be grateful for the presence of the 
investigators and their recording work, and fearful for the majority of towns where little or none of this 
work has been done. 

_ Salisbury, with some 80 surviving houses dating to before 1500, is now of major importance in 
the history of medieval domestic architecture. An especially notable discovery is Russell’s House of 
c. 1306 (129), lurking behind a Georgian facade and probably the most interesting medieval town- 
house in the whole country, whilst well-known buildings like the bookshop (82) or the George Inn 
(173) are ably described and illustrated. The use of documentary sources (with proper footnoted 
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references) is particularly noteworthy, as is the inclusion of buildings now demolished, and the use of 
early topographical drawings. The description of Old Sarum provides an opportunity to correlate 
several generations of excavation work with a re-examination of historical evidence. 

York also has an impressive number of medieval houses, most of them timber-framed, including 
an important group of 14th-century two-storeyed ranges (139, 157, 181, 222 and 291) and many later 
three-storeyed and jettied houses. The wealth of fine Georgian houses are also treated in detail. In 
addition there are a host of churches, deservedly famous for their stained glass and fittings, and major 
public buildings such as St William’s College (34), the Guildhall (36) and the Merchant Adventurers’ 
Hall (37). Written sources have perhaps been of less use here (and are less-well referenced) but are fully 
used for the later periods. A brief characterisation of each street is most helpful. 

What makes the York volumes so exceptional is their use of the ‘Sectional Preface’ in arranging 
the significant material from the Inventory in a usable form. Here are full discussions, with illustra- 
tions, of such matters as the development of bell-frames, carpentry joints (at last!), medieval roofs and 
stair-balusters, alongside such general themes as the development of domestic planning. The only 
regret is that thisis the third ‘Preface’ of this type, and that the material had not been saved for a single 
volume summarising the whole city. Against this, the “Sectional Preface’ to Salisbury is severely dis- 
appointing, though perhaps a proper treatment may be included in the second volume. On other 
points of comparison, the plans are attractive and workable for Salisbury, less so for York; the printing 
of Salisbury is a departure from previous standards, maintained in the York volume. 

With the current reorganisation, it would be a tragic loss it the Commission’s survey work were 
to end here, at a point where it is reaching maturity. Yet clearly a different sort of Inventory is 
required (probably shorter), restricted to single topics (e.g. ‘The Domestic Architecture of York’), 
and with more published illustrations of details (e.g. stone mouldings). It is remarkable that Russell’s 
House in Salisbury still calls for further study and publication, and that the recent paper on the early 
rows of York (Archaeol J, 137, 1980) was not in tact produced by Commission investigators. Above 
all, the vanishing buildings of Britain require the lavish attention devoted to these inventories and their 
accompanying fieldwork, before it is too late. 

JULIAN MUNBY 


KARAGEORGHIS, Vassos. Cyprus from the Stone Age to the Romans (Ancient Peoples and Places 
101). London, Thames and Hudson, 1982. 207 pp., L37rillus. £33795) 


Vassos Karageorghis is an outstanding figure in the field of archaeology of Cyprus; he is 
uniquely qualified to present the achievements of his discipline in a synthesis. When I was studying 
archaeology at the beginning of the sixties | dreamed of a short and up-to-date handbook of the 
archaeology of Cyprus. Nothing like that existed at the time. Now young students and scholars begin- 
ning in the field can start with this excellent handbook, with its extensive breadth and immense wealth 
of details essential to everyone interested in Cypriot past. 

The book describes period by period seven millennia of the 9,000-year-old history of Cyprus. 
Starting with a new version of the chronology (especially for the Neolithic, Early Cypriot and Archaic 
periods) and a geographical description of the island, it follows with a presentation of the earliest 
settlements (Neolithic and Chalcolithic), the Early, Middle and Late Bronze Ages, the Early Iron Age, 
the Cypro-Archaic and Cypro-Classical periods, ending with chapters on the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods. Notes are limited to the essential; the bibliography is selective, but well chosen. An index 
increases the usefulness of the publication. The illustrations are very numerous and of high quality 
even if only in black and white. 

As the author stresses, his book is ‘an attempt to synthesise the results of both the earlier and 
the more recent work on the whole timespan from the Neolithic, to the Roman periods, and to 
describe the latest excavations and new aspects of research’ (p. 7). The independence of Cyprus gave 
the second boost (as the Swedish Cyprus Expedition had given the first) to archaeological research on 
the island. The prehistoric period has received most attention recently so that we can now see that 
many problems have been solved. The archaeology of the Late Bronze Age is certainly the best known 
to us, even if the Cypro-Minoan inscriptions are still undecipherable, and the impact of the Phoenicians 
on the island is now better understood. Karageorghis is perhaps right in saying that ‘there has been 
little change in our knowledge of historical periods’ (p. 7), but at least we have gained good illustra- 
tions for the history of the island and the general picture is now more detailed. 

I do not wish to make any critical remarks concerning the description of the older epochs. In 
the area the author is a master and an authority for me. However, I should like to give a few comments 
on the first millennium BC. I have noticed with some surprise that Karageorghis’ opinions concerning 
the so-called Eteocypriots are sometimes ambivalent and perhaps even contradictory. For example on 
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p. 114 it is said that *... during early Cypro-Geometric I... the Hellenisation of Cyprus had progressed 
considerably. Those Eteocypriots who objected to the rule of the Achaean Greeks gathered at 
Amathus where they kept their own Eteocypriot (non-Greek) language and the indigenous Cypriot 
culture until the late Classical period.’ But on p. 117 we read that in Lapethos ‘there were two com- 
munities living there side by side: the Greeks and the autochthonous Cypriot population’ and on 
p. 122 that in the Cypro-Geometric II ‘the dynamic Greek element which characterises the beginning 
of the Cypro-Geometric period in general now gives way to the less sophisticated traditional Cypriot 
culture’. The importance of indigenous civilisation and culture in the first millennium is clear even 
from Karageorghis’ book but I would have expected that we would now receive a clearer picture of 
the problem. Of course the author cannot be blamed for not offering cut and dried solutions. It may 
be a problem for future discussion or statistical analysis when more archaeological data have been 
collected, as the literary sources are inadequate. The Greek authors were of course primarily interested 
in the history of their own ancestors, not the natives, and of their cities, not rural communities. 

It also seems that the role of the Phoenicians in the history of Cyprus has been a little exagg- 
gerated and their settlement in Cyprus has not been sufficiently connected with the history of eastern 
Mediterranean. We cannot determine their role in Cyprus without illustrating (even very briefly) their 
history in Phoenicia and showing clearly why they came to Cyprus. Their colonisation was connected 
with the increasing drive of the Assyrians towards the Mediterranean coast. It seems that in some way 
Cyprus played the role of a base for Phoenicians fighting to preserve their independence in Phoenicia. 
In saying that ‘Phoenicians ... carried Cypriot objects to Crete and throughout the Aegean during’ 
Cypro-Geometric II (p. 123) the author seems to underestimate the nautical skills of the Cypriots; it 
should be stressed that together with the Phoenicians, they were the masters of the Assyrians (it is 
enough to mention their use by Sennacherib, cf. D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient records of Assyria and 
Babylonia, Vol. I, Chicago, 1927, p. 145). On the other hand, the suggestion that ‘Cypriots may have 
accompanied the Phoenicians in their westward adventures’ into Spain looks very interesting (p. 129). 
Co-operation of the Phoenicians with the Cypriot element (indigenous or Greek) should certainly be 
re-evaluated. 

I have noticed a few obvious but irritating misprints in the section on the Archaic period. 
Esarhaddon’s prism is of course dated to 673/2 not 613/2 BC as quoted on p. 129. The Assyrian 
Empire reached its climax not collapse in 669 BC. Similarly on p. 152 in a sentence concerning the 
beginning Of Persian domination on the island ‘five years’ should certainly be replaced with ‘fifty 
years’. As I am very much interested in the person of the first bibliographer of Cyprus, Claude Delaval 
Cobham, I should like to ask for correction of the name of the tomb at Kition which bears his name 
(cf. p. 175 and index on p. 201). 

Writing about later, i.e. Hellenistic and Roman, periods Karageorghis vividly presents the 
splendour of the island, but readers could have expected at least the briefest description of typical, 
everyday material from that time. The overall picture of these periods is good, but I think the reader 
should also look at some supplementary publications to get a fuller view of the Classical epoch (for the 
art: C. Vermeule’s Greek and Roman Cyprus, Boston, 1976; for small objects D. M. Bailey’s chapter 
‘Hellenistic and Roman Cyprus’ in the Cypriote art in the British Museum, ed. by B. F. Cook, London, 
1979, pp. 39-53, and for the historical background the last published work of T. B. Mitford, ‘Roman 
Cyprus’ in the Aufstieg und Niedergang der Romischen Welt, Il. Principat, vol. 7/2, Berlin—New York, 
1980, pp. 1285—384). I was hoping to find at least a mention of the temples of Soli discovered by the 
Swedish Cyprus Expedition. Westholm’s monograph is not mentioned in the bibliography). 

Some ideas seem to be too far fetched and not enough supported by existing sources. It is a 
pure supposition, not a probability, that Teukros son of Diagoras was ‘a descendant of the ancient 
Tuekrid family’ (p. 182). V.B. The name Teukros appears for a second time as the name of the grand- 
father of C. Ummidius Pantauchus, high priest of the Paphian Aphrodite (IGR III, 950). 

We should also reject the suggestion that the population of Salamis in the 2nd century was 
around 350,000. The number of 240,000 people killed during the Jewish rebellion of 116 AD is an 
obvious mistake or literary invention. As suggested by recent authors, this number should be 
diminished to one-tenth. The destructions documented archaeologically are too minor to support the 
apocalyptic view presented by the Roman historians. However, Salamis was a great and important city 
at that time and its aqueduct is calculated to have supplied water for 120,000 people. 

_ If I might suggest one more thing, it is that comparative tables showing the development of 
Cypriot pottery would be very useful. The bibliography would be even more valuable if subject 
sections were distinguished. 

As these remarks are in no way meant to detract from the value of the book under review. We 
have here the best one-volume handbook of Cypriot archaeology. Karageorghis has presented us with a 
splendid and very useful synthesis. New editions will undoubtedly be called for soon, and I am certain 
the author will be willing to reconsider some points. However, bis dat qui cito dat. Karageorghis has 
given a lot, and we have to praise him for his wonderful gift. 

ZDZISLAW J. KAPERA 
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BARRIERE, Claude. L’art pariétal de Rouffinac: la grotte aux cent mammouths (Mémoire de l'Institut 
d’art préhistorique du Toulouse 4). Paris, Picard & Fondation Singer Polignac, 1982. 207 pp, 
519 figs., 8 pls., 2 maps. Fr.400.00. 


The art in the cave at Rouffignac (Dordogne) has been discovered and re-discovered many 
times. It was mentioned in print in 1515 by Belletorest, obliquely referred to by Martel in 1894, and 
many pre-20th century dates written in lamp-black on the cave surfaces probably also witness early 
interest in the art and its setting. So, when in 1956 Louis-René Nougier recognised the prehistoric 
drawings for what they were, he was inspired — or so the story goes — to cry out not “Toros, toros!’ or 
even ‘Eureka!’ but ‘Enfin ...’ Since then many publications on Rouffignac by Professor Nougier, 
Romain Robert, and Claude Barriére have appeared and a list of selected titles is included in this 
handsome volume, which now represents the definitive account of the parietal art. The archaeology of 
the cave and the dating of the art are not dealt with apart from a passing mention that excavation 
work has revealed mesolithic and protohistoric evidence, while the oldest art here is assumed to be 
Magdalenian. 

The book’s many photos and drawings admirably record the art, and the plans and maps give an 
adequate impression of the immensity of this network of underground galleries. Each item of art is 
numbered and verbally described and its relevant illustrations are usually to be found on the same 
page, making the catalogue very convenient to use despite its large format. 

The analyses bring out the numerical preponderance of mammoth images over all other items 
depicted in this cave (150 mammoth, 26 bison, 14 horse, 12 rhinoceros, 12 ibext6tsnakes; 2eat+ 
some less well-defined species, together with 4 or 5 anthropomorphs, 13 tectiforms and some other 
signs), which is a completely unique phenomenon among caves containing art ascribed to the palaeo- 
lithic. Of the 247 figures described, about 60% are engraved by tools or fingers or both, some 37% are 
painted in black, while the rest are in red or display a combination of engraving and painting (includ- 
ing a small number of unusual white traces). Elements of graphic technique such as preliminary 
engraved sketching on the cave walls found with some of the completed depictions and the treatment 
of eyes, legs and horns of animals are closely examined and the spatial associations of the figures 
(Rouffignac is unusual in its display of files of animals, some of them fronting each other) and their 
topographical layout are discussed. 

As is usual with art history books, any information of a numerical sort has to be read with 
caution; e.g. few of the tables contain data which exactly coincide with what is discussed in the text, 
or, when Barriére says ‘... les Bisons donnent lieu 4 une remarque curieuse’ (p. 171) in respect of the 
frequency of occurrence of various graphic forms of the eye of bisons compared with the other 
species, it is curious mainly because the observation he is about to make is based on an incorrect 
reading of the quantitative information contained in the relevant table (which is itself questionable). 
Fortunately, he comes to no definite conclusion on this particular point. 

In Barriére’s view the artists tried to give each of their animal pictures an individualised appear- 
ance. This means that the images have more than the simple conventionalised meaning that would be 
required by Leroi-Gourhan’s theory of binary opposition of animals with ascribed sexual values. 
Further, Barriére likes to see the orientation of the animal images as meaningtul: if the animal 1s tacing 
towards the cave exit or away from a nearby bouche d’ombre such as a shaft, then this might 
symbolise birth and life while the other orientation might symbolise death and return to the earth. 
Human figures might represent the earth (among other things) and snakes might be symbols of death 
and evil. There seems to be no great evidence to suggest reproduction magic in this cave but hunting 
magic may be indicated by the fact that at least 18 of the animal depictions have marques de chasse on 
them. A seasonal element may be present in the representation of some of the animals; e.g. some of 
the male ibexes show details suggesting the winter rutting season while the hairiness of some of the 
other animals may also suggest winter. 

In his preface Nougier advocates that instead of examining African analogues to help explain 
the iconography of palaeolithic art we should refer to Eurasian ones such as those afforded by Greek 
mythology: the Cretan minotaur may be equated with the Trois Fréres sorcerer, the Rouffignac 
serpentiforms may correspond to the python’s breath from beneath the oracle’s cell under the temple 
of Apollo, the lion gate at Mycenae has similarity to the friezes of confronting animals at Rouffignac, 
and so on. In the vast decorated cave system of Rouffignac there is, of course, much room for such 
speculation and Barriére corroborates Nougier’s attractive ideas, relaying further possibilities such as 
the following. During the early speleological exploration of the cave, Nougier and his colleagues found 
a set of ibex hoof-prints (of which they made plaster casts for later identification) in a deep gallery of 
the third level down, which apparently would be completely inaccessible to such an animal. Why then 
was a live ibex introduced to this place, or, if not a live animal, why were the feet of an ibex artificially 
imprinted there? 

This report, finely produced though it is, is marred by occasional printing errors, mistaken 
numbering of some figures and even the lateral reversal of a directional flow diagram! But as most of 
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these details can be checked from other sources within the book they are not too serious and the 
whole may be considered a worthy product of the Toulouse school of prehistoric art appraisal. 


ALEX HOOPER 


SIMONE, S. Choppers et bifaces de l’Acheuléen méditerranéen; essentiellement d’aprés les matériaux 
de Terra Amata (Alpes-Maritimes, France) et de Venosa (Basilicate, Italie). Monaco, Musée 
d’ Anthropologie Préhistorique de Monaco, 1980. 248 pp., 98 illus. No price stated. 


This monograph publishes a Thése d’Etat és Sciences of the University of Provence, awarded in 
1979. It represents a gallant attempt to classify mode I artefacts by quantifying an impressive list of 
attributes. Three main classes of artefact have been analysed: choppers, both unifacial and multifacial, 
chopping tools; bifaces. Most of the material analysed comes from Terra Amata, Alpes-Maritimes and 
the Loreto site, Venosa, Italy. Each artefact class has a section devoted to it. First Simone cites 
definitions by other workers of the type in question. Her exhaustive analyses are then described in 
detail. Attributes were analysed using univariate statistics: mean, standard deviation and chi square; 
and multivariate statistics: analysis of variance, factor analysis and correspondence analysis, all based 
on ascendant hierarchical algorithms. Full details of the statistics used are given in an Appendix. 
Finally she attempts to draw some conclusions. This is the weakest part of her work. 

Unfortunately, it all seems to have been an ‘expense of spirit in a waste of [figures]. Any 
analysis of mode I tools is ultimately faced with a probably unanswerable question. When is a flaked 
pebble a chopper? Simone attempts to answer this by comparing a modern test series with assumed 
artefacts and broken beach pebbles, but no firm conclusion is reached. Her analyses fail to produce 
Clearly defined categories of chopper or chopping tool shape which can be applied to other sites. Her 
study of bifaces revealed greatest width and thickness as dominant attributes — but these two factors 
are surely mutually reinforcing? She also found that the two most useful ratios for discriminating 
biface classes were width at midlength: length and position of maximum width: maximum width. 
However, the usefulness of these basic shape descriptors has long been known. 

French prehistorians have always been strongly orientated towards typological analysis as an 
end in itself. This trend has been reinforced with the adoption of typométrie or computer-based classi- 
fication techniques using attribute analyses. In this case it has produced regrettably few results. 
Simone’s fundamental typological assumption is that Lower Palaeolithic knappers had a mental 
template of the ideal product to which all artefacts made approximated. She, therefore, believes that 
by rigorous measurement types can be categorised by how closely they approach the ideal, which is 
defined post hoc by typométrie. This Platonic view of artefact typology seems to overly complicate 
simple lithic technologies produced by extinct hominids whose locomotor patterns are difficult to 
reconstruct given that their smaller and less complicated brain structure suggests that their behavioural 
responses might have differed markedly from those of modern man. In the event, this sterile exercise 
in number manipulation, almost classification for its own sake, seems rather counter-productive. 
Nowhere in this text does Simone suggest that she is ultimately studying past hominid behaviour. 

A false age for Terra Amata has somehow crept into the literature recently. Simone cites an 
unreferenced TL date of 380,000 BP, as does J. J. Wymer in The Palaeolithic Age. The only published 
TL date, however, is Ox TL 195 230,000 + 40,000 BP. The false age must be suppressed. 


ESMEE WEBB 


PELLETIER, .A. Vienne antique de la conquéte romain aux invasions alamanniques (Ile siécle 
avant—TITe siécle aprés J.-C.). Roanne, Editions Horvath, 1982. 505 pp., plan. Fr. 340.00. 


It is a long time since I picked up so much new knowledge in such a short time: this happened 
through reading M. Pelletier’s summary of Vienne as one of the chief cities of Gaul from the Roman 
Conquest to the 3rd century. There are many other studies of French towns in Antiquity but they are 
almost all written in terms derived from the historical sources and inspire little confidence in the 
archaeologist. A new wave of town studies has grown up in conjunction with post-war excavations and 
Vienne has benefited from two doctoral theses — one by M. Chapotat on Vienne in the late Iron Age, 
the other by M. Pelletier on Late Antique Vienne — and now M. Pelletier has plugged the gap from 
Caesar to the mid-3rd century AD with this present book. This work, like its two predecessors, is a 
first generation archaeological and historical synthesis; it is not merely fear of criticism from the 
second generation of Bright Young French archaeologists which makes me put in a caveat to the effect 
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that archaeology in this book is still not perfect, for the critical reader will find many points which 
suggest that the finer points of technique are still being assimilated. But, that said, this is so different 
from what has gone before that I propose to leave criticism aside and to concentrate on the positive 
points of the work. 

Within a few pages of the start the author sets his predecessors spinning in their graves by 
pointing out that the century between about 50 BC and AD SO is best viewed as an archaeological 
whole rather than a series of textual episodes: he might even have the same effect on some living 
British ‘prehistorians’. We are therefore introduced to the town through excavations and the material 
derived from them, though a summary of contemporary events from the written sources is provided. 
The summary of the archaeology of those years is excellent (p. 51) “Dans ce tableau, Rome n’apparait 
pas; pourtant elle est présente’. 

The limits of the civitas of the Allobroges are given, pagi and vici listed, and the later history of 
Geneva and Grenoble, which became independent civitates in the later Empire, mentioned. The topo- 
graphical scene is carefully set at the crossing of roads to the N, S and E and a list of milestones 
enables anyone sceptical to check the conclusions for himself. The status of the city is examined from 
written sources and inscriptions — more magistrates than are recorded for the whole of Roman 
Britain — and a chapter gives what we know of Vienne in the history of the Empire. This is considerable 
up to the 70s AD, but minimal from thence to about 300. 

The chapters on the town walls and building plans seem to lack all plans until they appear 
without any warning or listing between pages 127 and 128. Two quick runs through the book had not 
revealed them, since they are on thin paper, but they are essential to any proper digesting of the 
information given in the text. Outside the walled town there are two suburbs, both apparently 
planned, one S of the town on the left (W) bank and the other in. Saint-Romain-en-Gal on the right (E) 
bank of the Rhone.- The dating of the suburbs is somewhat hazy, since little firm stratigraphy is 
mentioned, but both seem to be declining early in the 3rd century, probably well before any invasions 
can be quoted as killing them off. 

In view of the many discussions there have been about the use of aqueducts and the volume of 
water which they supplied in reconstructing the size of town populations it is interesting to know that 
the Roman aqueducts of Vienne were reconditioned from 1822 onwards and now supply the town 
with a flow of about 250 litres per second for a population of 32,000 people. The supply in the 
Roman period is almost certainly to be estimated higher than this; my quick calculations make this 
something like 100 million gallons a day, but I may well be a factor of 10 or 100 out after all the con- 
versions necessary. Four large public baths, well dug sewers 1 m below street level, Theatre, Odeon, 
Circus, and so the amenities unfold. Chapters on the population — still 26% of names recorded in the 
2nd century are Celtic, which is high for southern France — Viennois in the service of the Empire — 4 
praetorians, 16 legionaries, perhaps 24 equestrians and 7 procurators — make Roman Britain again a 
backwater, and a discussion of the economy from large-scale lead-working to teaching. Seventeen 
Celtic to well over 100 Roman religious dedications stress the Romanitas, and a deacon from Vienne 
martyred at Lyon in 177 is an early start to Christianity. And this rambling list is only a selection of 
the topics carefully covered. 

The invasions of the mid-3rd century, which bring the book to an end are totally historical, 
which is a pity. The deposits in the theatre are quoted as evidence of German destruction, but the coin 
list from the theatre which I recorded in 1965 takes us beyond those invasions of 275—6 to the reign 
of Carus (c. 283). It is a fascinating world for the Roman Briton: MM. Chapotat and Pelletier deserve 
our grateful thanks for making such an approachable summary available. 

RICHARD REECE 


BARRUOL, Guy (ed.). Ruscino: Chateau-Roussillon, Perpignan (Pyrénées-Orientals). I. Etat des 
travaux et recherches en 1975 (Revue archéologique de Narbonnaise, Supp.7). Paris, De 
Boccard, 1980. 367 pps., 133 figs., 1 pl. Fr.290.00. 


A few kilometres to the east of Perpignan, in French Catalonia, lies the site of Ruscino. In 
antiquity, it was the main settlement of the Iberian tribe of the sordones, who dominated the flat 
lands to the south of Narbo (Narbonne) and to the north of the Pyrenees. Ruscino has always been a 
source of antiquarian interest and there have been periodic excavations since the beginning of the 
century. However, it is only with the publication of this volume that some of the complexities of its 
long history are revealed. 

Ruscino was occupied between the 6th century BC and the end of the Ist century AD, 
although there is a hint of earlier activity (Guilaine, pp. 151—4). The large amount of pottery from the 
site illustrates its close cultural links with the Greek colonies of Emporion (Ampurias) and Rhode 
(Rosas), Iberian sites in Spain and neighbouring native sites like Montlaures (Narbonne). This is also 
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true during the Republican period when issues from Emporiae (Ampurias) were the most common 
coins at the site. 

The only structure at the site which is understood in any depth, is the monumental forum 
complex (Barruol and Nickels, pp. 41—66). This was built towards the end of the 1st century BC, at 
about the same time that Ruscino was granted colonial status (Gayraud, pp. 67—98). One of the most 
curious features of the forum is a collection of 32 fragments of different inscriptions dedicated to the 
Claudii, and dated to between 17 and 2 BC. It is possible that these members of the Imperial family 
were patrons of the town. To date, however, only the Caesarian Consul P. Memmius Regulus has been 
identified definitely as a patron. 

Prior to the end of the lst century BC, the land around Ruscino was divided into allotments 
within a centuriated grid orientated north-east to south-west. This is the same as that around Narbo 
and the two may have been connected. Soyer (pp. 337—40) suggests that traces of a further north— 
south grid may date to the end of the Ist century BC and represent a redistribution of land after the 
foundation of the colonia. 

After the end of the lst century AD, the town rapidly declined. This subject was not fully dis- 
cussed in any of the contributions, although it recalls the sequence of later occupation in the Roman 
town of Emporiae. Contrary to Lamboglia’s suggestion (p. 363), this town had begun to decline by the 
end of the lst century AD. It is possible, therefore, that as the political and commerical importance of 
Narbo, Barcino (Barcelona) and Tarraco (Tarragona) grew during the lst and 2nd centuries, the old 
estabilised centres of Ruscino and Emporiae were squeezed out of the more important western 
Mediterranean trade routes. 

On present evidence, later activity is ephemeral and witnessed by occasional 4th century coins 
and issues of the Visigoths and Arabs (Richard and Claustres, pp. 123 ff.). Chalon suggest that by the 
4th century, he focus of occupation in the area had moved to the neighbouring town of Illiberis or 
Helena (Elne). This was served by the port of Caucoliberis (Couillioure: Chalon, pp. 241—364). Here 
again there is a striking resemblance to north-eastern Spain, where following the demise of Emporiae 
the site of Roses achieved greater importance during late antiquity: by the 6th century it was 
protected by the ‘castum’ of Puig-Rom. The 23 contributions in this volume provide a valuable insight 
into the archaeology of south-eastern Gaul, while the pottery studies are valuable reference collections 
of the pre-Roman and Roman Republican periods. A lot of questions are raised and one awaits the 
results of the current excavations with interest. 

SIMON J. KEAY 


SEAR, David R. Greek imperial coins and their values: the local coinages of the Roman Empire. 
London, Seaby Publications, 1982. xxxiii + 636 pp., 1760 illus., 10 maps. £27.50. 


Roman coins are abstruse enough for most people, and difficult for the uninitiated to identify, 
but what on earth are Greek Imperials? The sub-title of this work gives a helping hand — ‘The local 
coinages of the Roman Empire’ — which includes the products of cities, states, provinces, in fact 
anything but the centrally controlled Roman mint. They are Imperial because all currency in the 
Empire was technically Imperial, and they are usually described as Greek because for most of the time 
most of the cities which struck local coinage were in the eastern, Greek-speaking, provinces of the 
Empire. 

Until this superb work was published the only hope of identifying such a coin was to plough 
through the British Museum Catalogues of Greek coins which are arranged area by area moving in 
clockwise direction round the Mediterranean. This was usually a pointless business because most of 
these coins are worn when found, and the only easily identifiable feature is the head of the emperor. 
With the arrangement of the catalogues this was no help at all, so the coin worker had to start off with 
Spain, move through Italy, then all the volumes of Greece and Asia Minor, ending up in Egypt and 
North Africa. BMC were not well illustrated, I know of no overall index and the only way out of the 
problem was to write in the list of coins “Trajan, Greek Imperial bronze, 27 mm diameter, otherwise 
uncertain’. 

Now David Sear has changed the whole subject. He has compiled a catalogue of these coins, 
emperor by emperor, so that once Trajan has been identified, and Greek letters spotted, the answer 
should lie between pages 90—102 of this book. There are pictures, but since 150 coins of Trajan are 
described and only 37 coins illustrated they can only sometimes be of use. The descriptions are usually 
simple to follow, the photographs are clear, and there are useful lists of Greek titles, dating methods, 
reverse types, and denominations. Finally there is a list of mint cities and, most important, maps of 
where they all are. Lists of coins without Imperial portraits are very useful, and summaries of contem- 
porary coinages are a great help. Specialists may pick holes, but workers at the archaeological interface 
will be uncritically grateful. 

RICHARD REECE 
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CARRADICE, Ian. Coinage and finances in the reign of Domitian A.D. 81—96 (BAR Int. Ser. 178). 
Oxford, British Archaeological Reports, 1983. viii + 193 pp., 7 figs., 12 pls., 18 tables. £10.00. 


This is a clear and detailed study of the silver coinage of the Emperor Domitian, with less 
detailed sections on his gold and bronze coinage, as completed for a PhD. Its aims are finite and 
partial, its presentation is simple and, in the BAR format, basic, and future work can build with this as 
a basis. The coinages in all metals are reduced to a series of major types, a firm dating is established 
and, for silver and gold, the hoard material is assembled. For bronze, instead of hoards, there is a 
summary of finds from certain sites and areas. 

The denarii fall into three groups, early and moderate silver, middle and excellent silver, and 
late and good silver. The first point made is that hoards buried after the drop to the later ‘good’ silver 
standard will progressively lack coins struck in the best silver, so that a general list of hoards will not 
give a firm indication of the relative numbers of coins struck in the three phases. This is a vital point 
with wide application which has been well demonstrated. Within the groups the relative numbers of 
coins issued should bear some relationship to the numbers of coins surviving, and to check this a series 
of die studies has been carried out, one on the early group, most of the middle group and one on the 
later group. From this we can actually check how many coins have survived in modern collections, 
how many dies they were struck from, and an estimate can then be made on how many dies were cut. 
It has been shown by experiment that.a die can strike 10,000 coins without trouble, and a commonly 
used number of coins for each ancient die is 30,000. This gives us the possible actual numbers of coins 
struck in the issues studied in detail. Comparison of the number of dies counted and the coins surviv- 
ing from them suggests a way for the numbers of dies of the other issues to be estimated. The result is 
a table in which the production of silver coins between the years AD 81 and 96 is determined, within a 
reasonable limit of error. This is why the study is so important. 

For the historically minded there is the possibility of seeing how coin production related to 
military campaigns, economic stringencies, and even the possibility of checking the reliability of 
ancient criticisms of this emperor. For the archaeologist there is the chance to see what was actually 
produced at the mint so that the finds of any given site and area can be appreciated as a known sample 
from a known population. This possibility is astonishing in material studies. 

But the limits of post-graduate research, even when they spread well over the original three 
years, do not allow complete studies of large topics. Gold and bronze coins have not been subject to 
Full die studies so we cannot estimate the absolute numbers of coins produced. In turn, this means we 
do not yet know what the mass of money produced was, for the fact that one gold coin is worth 25 
silver coins means that high production of gold could make all the calculations on the issue of denarii 
of minimal interest. I cannot understand why, when the author mentions points of interest about the 
dies used for gold coins, he gives us no indications at all of the numbers of gold dies that he studied. 
Even very rough figures would allow a general estimate of the relative importance of the two precious 
metals. 

At the other end of the scale his statement that ‘the smallest denominations have virtually no 
relevance to the financial policy of the Empire’ (p. 134) is most unfortunate. The smallest change is of 
most interest to the majority of coin users, and to suggest that policy towards a majority, as to 
whether to supply them with small change or not, is unimportant shows remarkable bias. To say that 
these coins are known as ‘common finds in urban sites in Italy’ is untrue, and the reference given is 
irrelevant to discussion of hard facts about material. 

But this is biased criticism of bias, for my study starts out with what is found and what was 
used, while this excellent study bases itself on what was produced. As such it is one of the first studies 
in such detail to appear in easily accessible form, and the author actually points out to us its limita- 
tions, its possible importance, and where research should lead next. It is an excellent answer to the 
question ‘Why study material?’ and should become a well-known study as well as a fundamental work 
of reference. 

RICHARD REECE 


DELMAIRE, Roland. Corpus des trésors monétaires antiques de la France. Tome Ul. Nord—Pas-de- 
Calais. Paris, Société Francaise de Numismatique, 1983. 105 pp., 4 maps. Frul30.00. 


The corpus of ancient coin-hoards in France gathers steam. The basic ideas of the project were 
described in the review of Vol. I (bulletin, 20, 214) so the review of this second volume can concen- 
trate on interesting information which comes from the lists and the author’s comments. The two 
Départments summarised here, Nord and Pas-de-Calais, have considerably more coin-hoards listed than 
the seven in the first volume (Nord 95, P de C83, compared with 15—30 each) with the interesting 
result that two units in the north equal seven in the west. It will be fascinating to see how this variable 
density of recorded coin-hoards develops throughout the rest of the country. 
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The danger of mapping numismatists rather than coins is constantly kept in mind in this under- 
taking, but the major inequality in this volume is not spatial but chronological for there is a great gap 
in information from about 1900 to 1950 when ‘nous ne savons practiquement rien des trouvailles de 
cette Epoque’ (p. 9). There are hoards of the 1st and 2nd centuries, mainly denarii with some bronze 
coins, but there are very few indeed for the 4th century and the great number of finds comes in the 
later 3rd century. In Nord there are 46 hoards of the 3rd century (P de C41) of which 44 were: 
deposited betore or during the reign of Tetricus and only two in the last quarter of the century (P de C 
37 and 4). In Nord the bronze coins which occur in hoards of the 260s stop at about 200 and then 
jump to coins of Postumus a characteristic common in Britain which I have not met before in Gaul. 
but in Pas-de-Calais bronze coins of 200—260 do occur in the usual French way. In Pas-de-Calais there 
is one hoard of small bronze of the late 4th century which the author tells us is unique in France but a 
category of find well known in Britain. These cross-Channel similarities and differences will be an 
intriguing study as the coasts are covered in later volumes. 

Larger towns, such as civitas capitals, Thérouanne, Cassel, Cambrai, are poorly represented in 
these lists while vici such as Etaples figure more prominently and salt works, potteries and market 
centres provide numbers of hoards. More evidence of town decline and the evening out of size and 
status of nucleated settlements? And the lists of single finds of gold coins continues to promise great 
things for the future as more normal finds rub shoulders with great rarities. The next instalment is 
eagerly awaited. 

RICHARD REECE 


BLAZQUEZ, J. M. Mosaicos romanos de Cordoba, Jaen y Malaga (Corpus de Mosaicos de Espafia, 
fasc. 3). Madrid, Instituto Espariol de Arqueologia ‘Rodrigo Caro’ del CSIC, 1981. 133 pp., 
32 figs., 62 pls. Price not stated. 

BLAZQUEZ, J. M. Mosaicos romanos de Sevilla, Granada, Cadiz y Murcia (Corpus de Mosaicos de 
Espafia, tasc. 4). Madrid, Instituto Espatiol de Arqueologia “Rodrigo Caro’ del CSIC, 1982. 
85 pp., 47 pls. Price not stated. 

BLAZQUEZ, J. M. Mosaicos romanos de la Real Academia de la Historia, Ciudad Real, Toledo, Madrid 
y Cuenca (Corpus de Mosaicos de Espafia, fasc. 5). Madrid, Instituto Espafiol de Arqueologia 
‘Rodrigo Caro’ del CSIC, 1982. 75 pp., 42 figs., 50 pls. Price not stated. 

BLAZQUEZ, J. M. and ORTEGO, T. Mosaicos romanos de Soria (Corpus de Mosaicos de Espafia, 
fasc. 6). Madrid, Instituto Espafiol de Arqueologia ‘Rodrigo Caro’ del CSIC, 1983. 87pp., 
22 figs., 48 pls. Price not stated. 


These volumes catalogue 281 mosaics from archaeological sites in the Roman provinces of 
Baetica (the modern provinces of Cordoba, Jaen, Malaga, Sevilla, Granada and Cadiz) and Tarraconensis 
(the inland provinces of Ciudad Real, Toledo, Madrid, Murcia, Cuenca and Soria). They form part of a 
corpus of Hispano-Roman mosaics, which had been planned by the late Professor Antonio Garcia y 
Bellido. Since his death the series has been continued by Professor J. Blazquez and Fernando Aviles, 
and does much to illustrate art and society in Roman Spain. 

On the one hand the volumes provide a thorough study of mosaics from villa sites well known 
to Roman archaeologists in Spain, but which have never been published in detail. For instance the 
villae of Cuevas de Soria (Blazquez and Ortego, 1983: 59ff.), Los Quintanares (idem, 13 ff.), and 
Santervas del Burgo (idem, 38 ff.). On the other hand, the authors have collected together photographs 
and drawings of mosaics from sites, which are otherwise lost to us. 

There are many points of interest, but little space to discuss them all here. However, it should 
be noted that there are few mosaics of the Republican period, as is the case elsewhere in Spain. Excep- 
tions are the opus signinum mosaics, with limited decoration and occasionally bearing inscriptions (for 
instance that from the villa of Loma de las Herrerias: Blazquez, 1982: nr. 63). Of more particular 
interest is a mosaic of the lst or 2nd century AD depicting kitchen utensils and fresh food laid out 
for cooking (Blazquez, 1981: nr. 55). Most of the mosaics studied date to between the 2nd and 4th 
centuries AD, the period when so many of the more grandiose Spanish villae were being built. During 
this period, the mosaicists attained a very high degree of technical ability and artistic flair’. Thus for 
example the fine detail of two mosaics with marine themes from Toledo (Blazquez, 1982: nr s. 25 and 
26). It is perhaps surprising that there are not very many mosaics of the late Empire. Those that are 
illustrated often reveal interesting innovation in style. For example, one mosaic from Santisteban del 
Puerto (Jaen: Blazquez, 1981: nr. 5), which depicts Achilles and the dispute between Marisias and 
Apollo in a clumsy ‘impressionistic’ style, and dates to the middle 5th century AD. 


7 ‘For instance, Barral, X. (1978) Les mosaiques Romaines et Medievales de la Regio Laeitanie. 
arcelona. 
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Documentation of the mosaics is good, with most illustrated by colour and black and white 
photographs or line drawings. These do much to reflect the vitality and artistic aspirations of Hispano- 
Roman society. The collection will be of undoubted value to students of Roman provincial art. 


SIMON J. KEAY 


RONEN, Avraham. (ed.). The transition from Lower to Middle Palaeolithic and the origin of modern 
man. International symposium to commemorate the 50th anniversary of excavations in the 
Mount Carmel caves by D. A. E. Garrod, University of Haifa, 6—14 October 1980 (BAR Int. 
Ser. 151). Oxford, British Archaeological Reports, 1982. xvi+ 329 pp., illus. £14.00. 


This volume comprises 24 papers presented at a symposium held at Tel Aviv, Israel, in 1980 to 
commemorate the 50th anniversary of the excavations of Professor D. A. E. Garrod at the Mount 
Carmel Caves of Tabun, Wad and Skhul in the years 1929—35. It has been published with commend- 
able speed (1982) by the editor, A. Ronen and should form a valuable reference work for Old World 
palaeolithicists. 

The two closely related subjects are: the appearance of modern man, Homo sapiens (sapiens 
and neanderthalensis), and the transition from Lower to Middle Palaeolithic in the archaeological 
record. As the papers demonstrate, there is a consensus that these events coincided broadly around the 
start of the Last Interglacial in most of the regions concerned. The latter consist of Palestine, Europe, 
Africa and India. Sadly, not included are papers from workers in Arab world areas of the politically 
divided Levant, who had to decline their invitations. Nevertheless, results presented in a prior sympo- 
sium at Lyons have been absorbed, and have contributed to the other theme of the meeting — the 
relationship of the earlier excavations of Garrod with the later work at Tabun of A. Jelinek. 

A. Ronen.provides the vital tour d’horizon and account of Garrod’s work at Mount Carmel. 
Tabun, a key site for the transition in the Levant, is the subject of the important contribution of 
A. Jelinek, which develops further the idea of the ‘Mugharan Tradition’, announced at Lyons, and 
suggests a correlation of the Tabun sequence with that of the Levant coast and with the oxygen 
isotope stages of Emiliani and Shackleton (1974). Chronology is also the subject of the papers of 
W. Farrand and P. Masters: O. Bar Yosef examines the concept of ‘transitions’ and other terms of 
dubious utility which divide prehistoric phases. Papers by E. Wreschner, N. Goren and M. Lamdan 
complete the Near East section. 

Nine papers, well documented and illustrated, deal with the transition in Europe: France (H. 
Laville, A. Tuffreau), Germany (G. Bosinski, G., Freund, K. Brunnacker), Britain (D. Roe), Italy 
(M. Piperno and A. Segre), Czechoslovakia (K. Valoch) and the Balkans (L. Reisch). The fourth 
chapter on Africa and South-east Asia consists of four papers: that of J. G. D. Clark summarises the 
transitional era in North, South and East Africa, noting the problems inherent in correlations across 
such a vast territory. Three papers on India (K. Paddaya, A. Gosh and R. Ray) reflect new efforts to 
replace inappropriate Western terminologies. Finally, the origin of modern man is discussed by 
B. Vandermeersch and E. Trinkaus, who take different positions on almost every aspect, particularly 
as to whether (as seems more in keeping with the ‘Mugharan Tradition’) an evolution on the spot took 
place, or another human type arrived. 

Many illuminating points emerged from the discussions, many of which are published here. 
However, some comments refer to statements not in the texts, as published (what is Farrand’s ‘second 
step’ (p. 110)?). It was most useful to have also the comments of the auditors. 

L. COPELAND 


BEN-TOR, Amnon. Cylinder seals of third-millennium Palestine (American Schools of Oriental 


Research Bulletin, Supplementary Series 22). Cambridge, Mass., American Schools of Oriental 
Research, 1978. 121 pp., 25 figs., 11 pls. $12.00. 


Although few in number (about 100 at the time this book was written), the late fourth and 
third millennium seals and seal impressions from Palestine are of great importance, not because of 
their aesthetic value — for none of these objects can in all honesty be called ‘art’ — but because they 
provide one of the few categories of evidence, other than pottery, relevant to the major historic 
problem of the country’s relations with its neighbours, at a time which saw the beginning of urbanisa- 
tion in the region and the growth of international trade. This material has hitherto been largely 
neglected — in fact much of it was unpublished — and Dr Ben-Tor is to be warmly congratulated on 
assembling it and providing a detailed analysis of its significance. . 

The book begins with a corpus of the seals and impressions, arranged by type on the basis of 
the designs. This is illustrated with 1:1 drawings and photographs of practically every item, a most 
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useful feature. There follow chapters on the technical and stratigraphic data, on the individual design 
motifs, and on comparative material from the rest of the Near East and the Aegean; this comparative 
study is prefaced (p. 63) by some highly apposite and commendable remarks on the interpretation of 
archaeological analogies generally. The volume ends with a lengthy ‘Summary and Conclusions’, and 
there is an extensive bibliography. On the face of it this is a logical arrangement, and it is therefore all 
the more disappointing to find that Ben-Tor’s discussion is by no means as systematic and lucid as it 
might have been. An initial weakness lies in the corpus itself, where each object is identified solely by 
a composite reference number, combining both type and sub-type classification and serial number 
within that class (for example, IA-4, IIBb-1, IIIC-5, etc.), a method which is cumbersome, and which 
makes reading tedious and citation prone to error — for example, on p. 45, second column, line 5, 
IIIBa-1 should read I[Ba-1). In this reviewer’s opinion it would have been preferable had each item 
been given its own individual serial number, irrespective of its typological class. An even more serious 
defect of the corpus is that it does not contain all the information relevant to each item, particularly 
that concerning its original provenance and date. The latter, of course, is often a matter for debate, 
and the author’s discussion of chronology in Chapter 2 and elsewhere is scholarly and judicious. Never- 
theless, it does not help the user of this volume to be told (for example) in the corpus (p. 4) simply 
that Impression IAl comes from Megiddo; to learn on p. 42 that it has been attributed by the 
excavators to ‘ca. Stratum xvi’ of that site; and not to discover until p. 66 why Dr Ben-Tor himself 
thinks it likely that its original level was no later than Stratum xviii. This sort of arrangement may be 
the result of a meticulous attempt to separate fact from opinion, but if so it seems unnecessarily 
pedantic, and the corpus would have been much more useful as a catalogue if all the information and 
references to any later discussion had been included. Similar fragmentation of the argument and a con- 
sequent tendency to repetition seem unfortunate features of this entire study, not least in the final 
chapter of conclusions where, for instance, we find yet another discussion of the chronology of the 
impressions trom Megiddo and of the comparative material from Byblos, topics already dealt with 
previously. 

Unfortunate though these idiosyncrasies of presentation are in a book which is likely to remain 
the standard reference work on the subject for years to come, they will not obscure the value of Dr 
Ben-Tor’s meticulous research and of his conclusions. These are, briefly, that the idea of the cylinder 
seal originated in southern Mesopotamia and Elam in the late fourth millennium, from where it 
travelled to Syria and Egypt, in both of which countries actual imported Jemdet Nasr seals have been 
found. Strangely, no imported seals are so far known from Palestine of this period; though many of 
the early impressions reflect Mesopotamia and Elamite influence. Ben-Tor makes much of this 
absence of actual Mesopotamian imports, and speaks of the lack of a ‘direct glyptic connection 
between the two regions as presenting a ‘significant difficulty’ to the theory that a Mesopotamian 
impetus lay behind the formation of Palestinian cities at the beginning of the Early Bronze Age (p. 94). 
The logic of this is doubtful; any contacts between Mesopotamia and Palestine must, in practical 
terms, be indirect, through Syria or (even more indirect) through Egypt, unless communication across 
the Syrian desert is envisaged, which is most unlikely. Elamite and Mesopotamian influence on the 
early Palestinian seals presumably came via Syria, as Ben-Tor concedes (p. 95), and there is no reason 
why Mesopotamian ideas on urbanisation, however diluted, should not have arrived by the same route. 
However, the absence of actual Mesopotamian seals in Palestine remains a curious fact. Even stranger is 
the absence of examples of the distinctive local Syrian seal (p. 107), given the close geographical 
proximity of the two areas. Dr Ben-Tor is right to stress the basic differences between the third millen- 
nium glyptic art of these two adjacent regions of the Levant, and we might only add that this confirms 
what was already clear from a study of the pottery, namely that the material culture of Syria (apart 
from the coastal plain) had very little in common with that of Palestine at this time. 

Another curious aspect of the Palestinian seals to which Dr Ben-Tor draws attention is the use 
to which they were put. In their region of origin, Elam and Mesopotamia, cylinders had a legal 
function, to stamp and authenticate documents. By contrast and without exception all the Palestinian 
impressions are on storage vessels, usually on the shoulder or neck; the comparable seals from Syria 
were also used in this way, though other categories of Syrian seal were used more conventionally. The 
fact that no impressions are found on the Syro-Palestinian vessels found in Egypt leads the author to 
suppose that their function was largely aesthetic, perhaps to cover up the unsightly join between the 
neck and body on large hand-made vessels. This may be so, though it seems a lot of trouble to go to 
(even though seals in Palestine were of easily carved wood, bone or ivory, and never of stone) when 
presumably the pot could have been decorated directly. Other possibilities — marks of manufacture, 
ownership, capacity, etc. — also have their difficultues, however. In any case, judging from the 
thousands of storage jars which do not bear impressions, the custom could not have been a common 
one (though it is known, as Ben-Tor points out, as far afield as Lerna in Greece, where the impressions 
are so similar to the Syro-Palestinian ones that contact between these two regions, perhaps through 
Anatolia, seems assured. Also, since this book was written a comparable use of cylinders to impress 


jars has been reported from the Hamrin region of Iraq). One wonders whether the use of these ‘seals’ 


—— 
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to impress pottery was not in fact only a secondary and minor function, and whether their real 
purpose was not to stamp some perishable material such as linen, which has not been preserved. 
It is clear that much still remains to be learned about this intriguing class of object, and it is to 
Dr Ben-Tor’s great credit that he does not refrain from raising problems and does not pretend to have 
all the answers. This is an important book, and one that should establish a precedent for similar 
detailed studies of ‘minor objects’ which, in Palestine, have been largely neglected at the expense of 
Stratigraphic and pottery analyses. 
PETER J. PARR 


GROOM, Nigel. Frankinscense and myrrh: .a study of the Arabian incense trade. London and New 
York, Longman, 1981. 285 pp., 38 figs., 30 pls., 8 maps and charts. £14.95. 


Over the past decade or so renewed interest in the historical development of the Arabian 
Peninsula (e.g. Seminar for Arabian Studies) has brought together much information about the 
region’s past; but considering that systematic field-research has only lately begun, revisions to our 
understanding of Arabia’s ancient history are probably inevitable. Frankincense and myrrh: a study of 
the Arabian incense trade, if short on surprises, certainly surveys the multifaceted Arabian incense trade 
in admirable fashion. However, to the book’s subtitle should perhaps be added ‘with special reference 
to Classical sources’, for this is clearly the author’s contextual framework. With the exception of 
periodic repetition of information, this very readable volume, which has received critical notice else- 
where (D. F. Graf (1982) Biblical Archaeologist 45 (1): 63), consists of 12 evenly balanced chapters, 
the last of which conveniently provides a summary of principal points made earlier. While hardly a 
glossy publication, this recent instalment in the Arab Background Series features a wide variety of 
illustrations; of particular note are the maps and photographs (black and white) of relevant botanical 
specimens. M. Zohary’s very recent (1982) Plants of the Bible (Cambridge) complements with its 
authoritative treatment of the botany this most welcome study by Groom. 

In his prefatory remarks the author claims no professional expertise in the various specialisms 
required to undertake such an interdisciplinary task, yet his work is generally well referenced and a 
number of distinguished scholars were extensively consulted, notably the Arabist, A. F. L. Beeston 
and ¢he botanist, F. N. Hepper. It seems surprising, however, that certain standard references with a 
direct bearing on the subject (e.g. A. Lucas and J. R. Harris (1962) Ancient Egyptian materials and 
industries, London) are not referred to, and that certain material cultural remains (difficult to assess as 
they may be) are not even alluded to, though some finds from Kheleifeh and Qasile receive passing 
note. On the other hand, Groom’s first-hand knowledge of the Yemen (S), combined with his carto- 
graphic studies, greatly facilitates the exposition of Greek and Roman writers concerned with Arabia 
Pelix: 

The author (pp. 11 ff. and 131 ff.) rightly reminds the reader of semantic problems involving 
the use of the word ‘incense’ in both ancient and modern literature, and the fact that nature’s resources 
of aromatic plants could be found throughout the ancient world. For instance, Egyptian texts from 
very early times mention receipt of aromatic resins from Retenu (Syria—Palestine), and Pliny (p. 59) 
actually describes the import of storax to south Arabia for use as a fumigant in the harvesting of the 
illustrious gum-resins frankincense and myrrh. Groom (pp. 10 ff.) refreshingly stresses the importance 
agriculture (not trade) played in the economic development of the remote south-western Arabian 
civilisation, and points to some of the factors affecting north/south contact. One such element, the use 
of the camel as a pack-animal (pp. 33 ff.), has been neatly précised recently (cf. J. Zarins (1982) 
Biblical Archaeologist 45 (4): .252—3). However, aside from suggesting copper (and iron) from the 
Arabah, the author (p. 206) speculates little on what commodities (if any) the south Arabs might have 
brought back from their lengthy journeys to the north. When considering the commencement and subse- 
quent development of the Arabian incense trade before the involvement of the Classical world, it is per- 
haps justifiable at present to place such heavy reliance on Graeco-Roman sources, as much of Arabiais still 
largely terra incognita archaeologically, and to my knowledge no compendium of the relevant finds 
from outside the region has ever been assembled. But it is surely one thing to place such stock in the 
positive testimony of these writers (after critical analysis) and quite another to see theirs as the last or 
indeed the first word on the subject. Conversely, Groom’s (p. 28) suggested location of Punt (and 
Ophir) around Eritrea (instead of SW Arabia) has been further strengthened by a detailed examination 
of Egyptian textural sources (e.g. D. O'Connor (1982) ‘Egypt, 1554—664 BC’, in Cambridge history of 
Africa, Vol. 1, 917 ff.), and seen in this light, his portrayal of biblical Sheba as a Sabaean ‘merchant- 
colony’ in northern Arabia is made all the more interesting. However, would this not still imply a 
flourishing ‘Sabaean civilisation’ in the heartland at the time? Unless of course, one understands Old 
Testament (e.g. Genesis 10:7) joint listing of Sheba and Dedan (al-Ula) as traders (Ezekiel 38:13) as 
an indication of their geographical proximity, as the author (pp. 53 ff.) appears to do. 

Aside from the possibly lopsided picture resulting from a lack of diversity in ancient source 
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materials (which can hardly be laid at the author’s door!), this thoroughly engaging (and long overdue) 
volume on this particular aspect of Old World economic history should be a welcome addition to the 
otherwise unladen bookshelves of those interested in Arabia’s pre-Islamic past generally. No doubt as 
archaeological field-work in the Peninsula moves from surface-survey to large-scale excavation, we will 
hear more about Arabia’s pre-Hellenistic heritage. 

M. O’D. SHEA 


MATHIESEN, Hans Erik. Jkaros, the Hellenistic settlements. Vol. 1. The terracotta figurines (Jutland 
Archaeological Society Publications XVI: 1). Copenhagen, Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk 
Forlag, 1982. 94 pp., 79 figs. Dkr. 115.00. 


The small island of Failaka — ancient Greek Ikaros — lies off the coast of Kuwait and the book 
The terracotta figurines is the first volume of a series of publications dealing with the excavations 
conducted there by Danish expeditions from 1958 to 1963. In the general introduction Professor 
K. Jeppesen gives a brief outline of the excavations which, at the end of 1962 campaign, were con- 
sidered to have provided sufficient material to form the basis of an exhaustive classification of the 
finds. Unfortunately, further study of the excavated material could not be undertaken until 1975, 
following a new agreement made with the Kuwait Ministry of Information in 1974. Understandably, it 
proved difficult to check and supplement observations recorded in drawings made from earlier 
campaigns, particularly as with the lapse of time the physical features of the site had changed con- 
siderably. In view of this Professor Jeppesen suggests that in some respects the final publication has 
rather a provisional character, recording results until 1962/63 but lacking the conclusions which might 
have been drawn if the work had progressed normally after the 1962/63 campaign. 

Mr Mathiesen explains that as the excavations have not established the exact dating of the 
figurines with the exception of nos 25—39; the objects are dated by a comparative method, however 
the finds are stratified. A good plan of the excavation site identifies the discovery spots and is comple- 
mented by a catalogue chart of the finds and their exact location. The catalogue ‘raisonné’ is divided 
into three parts, Oriental Types, Greek Types and Nondescript Fragments, Dice and Gamesmen. 

The Oriental figurines are mostly imported and are classified by the author as objects of a cultic 
nature, being without artistic value. The dating presents a difficulty as the objects were produced in 
both Ancient and Hellenistic periods. According to the author the two Parthian statuettes of kings 
modelled locally are probably of the Mithridates II period. 

The Greek section comprises fragments of draped figurines, heads, a standing figure and 
moulds. The figurines and moulds probably extend over the Hellenistic period. As in most cases no 
figurines or reliefs from the moulds have been found, illustrations of plastic impression are given. 

Each section is well researched and documented. The dating is based on dated objects from 
other sites with the exception of equestrian statuettes from nos 25—39 which are dated from coins 
c. 210—200 BC which were found deposited together with the figurines. 

Unfortunately this well-produced book has no index and is marred by poor photography; even: 
the better illustrations are mostly not sharp enough. Further, most of the photographs are in scale 1:1 
and when the objects are small the representation is undistinguishable. This makes it necessary to place 
undue reliance on the description which is often too brief. For example it is difficult to accept the 
comparison of the fragment of the face (Fig. 29) ‘nose and chin are damaged’ on which no coiffure is 
visible with the group of the heads from Seleucia on the Tigris (van Ingen, nos 414 and 440) or with 
the heads from Troy (Thompson, nos 185 and 186). The Seleucia heads have fine facial features, 
clearly shown hair style and a diadem, while heads from Troy have fine facial contours and distinct 
coiffures with crown of the head covered by a himation. The only vague resemblance is the eyelids. 
Unsatisfactory illustrations could account for some wrong conclusions. The drawings of a horseman 
(Fig. 7) and of a relief (Fig. 78) are very good. 

Mr Mathiesen concludes that the production of the local figurines was from coarse clay; others 
were imports from Seleucia, Masjid i Solaiman and Susa. These covered the whole of the Hellenistic 
period with a preponderance on the late 3rd and 2nd centuries BC but some may be later. 

In the Near East the significance of figurines was mainly religious and they were used as votive 
gifts, some may have served for decoration of private houses. Basing his judgement on the figurines 
and moulds, the author states that fertility, sun and moon cults existed in Ikaros but the names of 
deities are unknown. Moreover, Greek deities such as Herakles and Aphrodite were also worshipped 
and the cult of ruler is confirmed by the portraits of Alexander the Great and Parthian kings. The 
ae is a useful contribution to the knowledge of the spread of minor Hellenistic art in the Arabian 

ulf. 
EVE FRENCH 
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KINDLER, A. The coinage of Bostra. Warminster, Aris & Phillips, 1983. vii+ 160 pp., 12 pls. £24.00. 


Bostra became an important city when chosen by the Emperor Trajan to be the capital of his 
new Provincia Arabia. The remains seen today at Busra eski Sham in southern Syria testify to its 
ancient grandeur. For over 150 years in the Roman period, and briefly after the Islamic conquest, 
Bostra minted coins. 

As noted by the author, this is the first work on Bostran coinage since 1914. Dr Kindler is 
rightly confident in his ‘exhaustive’ series of studies which include important discussions on minting 
authority, the monetary system and dating criteria, as well as an historical background. In Excursus III 
(p. 95 tf.) Kindler follows recent scholars in accepting Bostra as the provincial mint that issued the 
various ‘Arabia’ coins. 

A number of interesting points are raised; for example, the suggestion that the Leg III 
Cyrenaica garrison occupied the western half of the city (p. 17), although on p. 92 Dr Kindler is less 
sure. Most useful are the comparative studies of coinage from the area (p. 32 ff.). Little evidence, unfor- 
tunately, comes from other sites east of the Jordan. 

However, there are a few points that I might take issue with; there is no evidence that Philip the 
Arab was born in Bostra (p. 12), a more plausible location for his birth would be the nearby town that 
he later elevated as the city of Philippopolis. Philadelphia and Gerasa were not in Provincia Syria after 
AD 106 (pp. 35—36), numerous inscriptions attest to their being in Provincia Arabia. Furthermore, 
‘Philadelphia Coele Syria’ need not be misleading, see now Rey-Coquais (ADAJ XXV, 1981: 25 ff.). 
The evidence for Hadrian being in Gerasa is from AD 130, not AD 134 (p. 37); in this, Kindler’s source 
(note 19) is wrong. 

A few minor mistakes need to be rectified: p. 9, Severeus Alexander was the cousin, and only 
the ‘adoptive’ brother of Elagabalus; p. 26, the article by Thompson in ANS Mus Notes is 1950 not 
1960; p. 37, the ‘fifteenth’ of the 3rd century is presumably a mistake for the ‘fifties’; p. 89, for 
‘506/6 AD’ read ‘106/7 AD’; p. 129, the article by Webster was published in 1873 not 1893. 

On the whole this is a valuable book, and to be welcomed by students of eastern numismatics. 
It is hoped that it will provide an incentive for similar works. 

JULIAN BOWSHER 


ISAAC, Benjamin, and ROLL, Israel. Roman roads in Judaea IJ: The Legio-Scythopolis road (BAR Int. 
Ser. 141). Oxtord, British Archaeological Reports, 1982. 142 pp., 8 figs., 18 pls., map. £9.00. 


This is the first volume in a series on the Roman roads and milestones of Israel, organised by 
the Israel Milestones Committee. The original plan was to describe one of the most important west-to- 
east lines of communication in the region, the Roman road linking Caesarea-on-Sea with Scythopolis. 
Caesarea was the capital of Roman Palestine under the early Empire, and later the capital of Palaestina 
Prima; Scythopolis under the early Empire was one of the chief cities of the Syrian Decapolis (and 
therefore not, strictly speaking, a part of Judaea, though it later became the capital of Palaestina 
Secunda). Unfortunately, hardly anything could be discovered about the western half of the road. The 
work concentrates almost entirely on the eastern half, between Scythopolis and the important site 
variously known as Caparcotna, Legio, or Maximianopolis. 

The first section deals with the history of the route, which is very ancient. Megiddo, close to 
Legio, and Beth-Shan, the old name for Scythopolis, are often mentioned in ancient Egyptian records 
and in the Old Testament, usually as the scene of fighting. The first recorded battle of Megiddo was 
fought in 1468 BC, the latest in AD 1918, and another (‘Armageddon’) is supposedly destined to occur 
just before the Last Judgement. 

The second section describes the road in detail, and the Roman sites on and near it. The most 
important of these was the well-known Biblical town of Jezreel, which declined under the early 
Roman Empire but revived in time to be mentioned as a civitas by the 4th-century Bordeaux Itinerary. 
An appendix contains a study of the Roman bridge over the river Harod, just outside Scythopolis. 

The third section is a catalogue of the Roman milestones found along the road. These are sur- 
prisingly numerous: from Legio to Scythopolis was only 24 Roman miles, but more than 70 mile- 
stones have been found between the two towns, and 21 of them bear legible inscriptions. (Photographs 
and squeezes of these are supplied at the end of the book.) This section and the previous one show the 
immense advantage of having a National Grid: every site, and every milestone of known provenance, is 
given an eight-figure grid reference. 

The final section of the book analyses the information in the preceding sections, and contains 
an interesting discussion of the way in which this important Roman road went almost completely out 
of use after the Arab conquest. There is also a discussion of the strangely irregular distribution of mile- 
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stones in Israel, which reaches the somewhat despairing conclusion that it was caused by “bureaucratic 
tradition’; once the authorites had begun to place milestones on a given road they went on doing so 
whether it was necessary or not. The trouble with this kind of explanation is that since it can explain 
anything it effectively explains nothing. 

Nevertheless, this is a valuable and informative work, and much of it should be of interest to 
students of Roman roads and administration in other provinces as well as Palaestina—Judaea. 


NIGEL SITWELL 


AL-ANSARY, A. R. Qaryat al-Fau, a portrait of pre-Islamic civilization in Saudi Arabia. London, 
Valin Pollen Ltd, 1982. Distributed by Croom Helm. 147 pp. (pp. 1-58 dupl. with Arabic 
text), 280 pls. £14.95. 


In 1920 H. St J. B. Philby wrote, ‘there is much in southern Najd to encourage further investi- 
gation and ... there lies open a fruitful field for the archaeologist of the future’ (Southern Najd, 
GJ, LV :185). While nearly half a century was to pass before archaeological investigations were first 
initiated in this area (G. W. Van Beek surveyed the Nejran area in 1968), an excavation conducted by 
the University of Riyadh under the direction of A. R. Al-Ansary for six seasons beginning in 1972 has 
surely borne out the wisdom of Philby’s words. Although Parker T. Hart, former American ambas- 
sador to Saudi Arabia, attempted to promote a Smithsonian Institution excavation as early as 1965, it 
was left to Ansary to uncover the riches of this very important site. Fau belonged to the realm of the 
Kinda, a client state of the Himyarites in the late pre-Islamic era, which formed one-third of that 
triangular balance of power which also included Byzantium and her. client Ghassanids, and Sasanian 
Persia and her Lakhmid clients. 

The finds made by Ansary and his team exemplify all that is best in the South Arabian 
tradition, coupled with obvious influences from the Levant (e.g. Nabataean pottery) and southern 
Babylonia (witness Parthian glazed pottery). Fine examples of metal sculpture and remarkable wall 
paintings hardly find equals at this early stage in our knowledge of the ‘heart to Arabia’. 

The present work was published as part of the commemoration of the 25th anniversary of 
Riyadh (now King Saud) University, and as such cannot be criticised according to the standards 
applied to scholarly publications. All of the photographic plates are in colour, yet I often miss a scale, 
particularly in photos of some of the more important small objects. Similarly one must correct the 
statement implying that Philby first visited Kau in the 1940s. He was first there on his journey of 
1917-18 (Two notes from Central Arabia, GJ, CXIII: 91). Ten future volumes dealing with the finds, 
architecture, epigraphic remains, and chronology of the site are announced on the inside jacket cover. 
We can but hope that Ansary and his colleagues fulfil their ambitious publication programme with all 
due speed, for the material they have uncovered is certainly worthy of wide scholarly attention. 


DANIEL POTTS 


LHOTE, Henri. Les chars rupestres sahariens des Syrtes au Niger, par le pays des Garamantes et des 
Atlantes. Toulouse, Editions des Hesperides, 1982. 272 pp., 100 pls. Fr. 146.00. 


A work on so little-kKnown a theme was long overdue. Hence this attractive paperback comes 
late in the life of one of the few people with experience enough to undertake such a venture. The illus- 
trations alone should prove especially welcome: they show a variety of differing chariots and allow the 
sei iaa reader to formulate theories of his own, as well as to question or to applaud opinions of the 
author. 

The notion of chariot routes from one side of the Sahara to the other is now going out of 
fashion. No excavated remains of chariots are currently known to me, which only makes the whole 
problem more intriguing. May some of them have contained not a single scrap of metal, with all the 
relative fragility that this could imply? Such vehicles have been built and tested in recent years, 
modelled on some observed in rock art representations of the Algerian Tassili-n-Ajjer. 

With the Saharan Neolithic popularly seen as terminating around 2000 BC, allied to the onset of 
conditions mitigating against the savannah herdsmen and fish-ridden lakes, the horse is thought to have 
arrived more than 500 years later. This is something of a paradox, an unshod horse being unsuited to 
hard physical exertion in increasingly arid conditions. None-the-less the elegant, albeit fearless, 
operators of the ‘flying gallop’ vehicles appear to have been sedentarists. Ox-drawn chariots are also in 
evidence, plus many ‘schematic’ ones about which very little can yet be said, notably in the Atlantic 
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Sahara. Some carved ‘ships’ in Gran Canaria might well rank as ‘chariots’ in the Maghreb, which all 
goes to show the huge variation in interpretations which can occur when rock art devotees foregather. 

It would be ideal to print a photograph with a drawing in close proximity, the latter clearly 
labelled as to the various attributes and in a manner intelligible to the public. One is obliged to hunt 
around to make comparison between drawings and photographs; as things stand, there are too few 
photos compared with the quantity of drawings. Surely there is nothing like a good photo to prove 
one’s point? 

The scientific opponents of Henri Lhote — some of them notoriously desk-bound and thirsting 
for a fight — may find a good deal to criticise, such as the author’s tendency to be intolerant of indica- 
tions gained from modern experiment. The work may also be said to be slanted towards defence of his 
own theories. 

All who have braved the Sahara — whether in fact or from the depths of a comfortable armchair 
— will applaud this valuable pictorial contribution towards improving our knowledge of these often 
graceful vehicles and their mysterious operators. It is indeed likely to remain a standard reference 
work for years to come. 

MARK MILBURN 


AVENI, Anthony F. and BROTHERSTON, Gordon (eds). Calendars in Mesoamerica and Peru: native 
American computations -of time. Proceedings of the 44th International Congress of Americanists, 
Manchester, 1982 (BAR Int. Ser. 174). Oxford, British Archaeological Reports, 1983. viii + 
263 pp., illus. £15.00. 


The BAR International Series are deservedly filling a place in archaeological publishing. These 
camera-ready Proceedings of the International Congress of Americanists, who met in Manchester in 
1982, are of wide general interest. Professor Aveni is a well-known Mesoamerican archaeoastronomer 
and the author of Skywatchers of ancient Mexico (1980, Austin and London, University of Texas 
Press); Dr Brotherston is a British scholar in the same field and the author of a recent paper on Meso- 
american chronology published by the British Museum. Archaeoastronomy is especially intriguing 
because its devotees combine science and imagination, but the proportions have not always been 
balanced. The reviewer is not qualified to judge many of the interesting papers and here considers only 
the Maya papers of Lounsbury and Carlson. : . 

Professor Lounsbury’s earlier paper (in Dictionary of Scientific Biography (ed. C. C. Gillispie) 
15, 759—818, New York) on the Eclipse Table in the Dresden Codex was an important analysis, and his 
demonstration in Aveni’s Archaeoastronomy in the New World, 1982, 143—68, that Venus glyphs 
sometimes indicate the first evening visibility of Venus is acceptable even to those who, like the 
reviewer, do not accept the conventional correlation (cf. D. J. Schove in ‘Maya correlations, moon ages 
and astronomical cycles’, Archaeoastronomy, February 1984). Lounsbury admits that the obvious 
date for the primary base of the table (9.9.9.16.0) is in the usual correlation about 16 days too early 
in the Venus year and supposes that this date was therefore fictitious, pointing out that if the Vague 
Venus year of 584 days were adopted predictions would become correct by the 10th century. He does 
not, however, mention the eclipse overtones emphasised by others (cf. L. Satterthwaite on Smiley’s 
correlation in Estudios de Cultura Maya, 2, 271, Mexico, 1962, or D. H. Kelley in Native American 
astronomy (ed. A. F. Aveni), 1977, 59). The two supplementary bases 13 Mac and 3 Xul are usually 
dated respectively only 11,960 days after and 9,360 days before the main bases. Both intervals are 
eclipse intervals. Lounsbury has to reach the 13th and 14th centuries (Table 3) to find a meaning for 
these supplementary bases. The eclipse cycles of the usual interpretation put the three bases, in the 
reviewer’s correlation, at New Moons 15—17 days after visible lunar eclipses (see Estudios de Cultura 
Maya, Mexico, 1982/3), consistent with the overtones hypothesis. Moreover, the implicit expansion 
then leads to further visible eclipses. Nevertheless, Lounsbury’s analysis of the Venus Table is interest- 
ing and ingenious and his ad hoc hypotheses will appeal to those who regard the conventional 
correlation as proved. 

The Grolier Codex came to light in 1966 and was thought by many, including even the late 
J. E. S. Thompson, to be a modern forgery. Carlson discusses the iconography and refers to 
Lounsbury’s recent discovery that elsewhere (with dates that I convert to 798 Apr 7 and 820 Dec 2) a 
‘toothy skull with distinctive markings’ was a Venus event. He shows convincingly that the Grolier 
Codex is genuine. This Codex is supposed to have been found in a dry cave by looters. Let us hope 
that Mesoamerican archaeologists can investigate other dry caves for further finds of the same kind. 

Other contributors with papers relevant to chronology are: B. Tedlock, who finds in the 
Highlands of Guatamala there is still widespread interest in the night sky in the cold, dry season from 
November to February; they watch for the rise of Regulus (one star) Orion’s Belt (three stars) and 
the Big Dipper (cupped hands). G. Brotherston, who attempts to give absolute dates to the Tepexic 
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Annals, and whose Split-sun emblems in fig. 4b, p. 181, seem to resemble the Aztec pictures at partial 
solar eclipses. They are dated by him to the mid-7th century. Several papers (some in Spanish) 
describe Mesoamerican calendars. In the volume as a whole the balance between science and the 
imagination is well maintained. 

D> J. SCHOVE 


DIEHL, Richard A. Tula: the Toltec capital of ancient Mexico. London, Thames and Hudson, 1983. 
184 pp., 37 figs., 78 pls. £16.00. 


Professor Diehl is considerably successful in achieving his stated aims *... to summarise what we 
know about the Toltecs and Tula ... for the general public as well as [for] my professional colleagues 
. in a form which does not require a PhD ... to understand it’. To his credit his concise, yet easy, 
style achieves this in only 95 pp. of text (counting full and pairs of half pages). The book is heavily 
illustrated, equal praise being due to Diehl and to Thames and Hudson for its design. Photographs 
include 8 pp. of superb colour and 32 pp. of excellent black and white ones. Line and stipple drawings 
by Susan Vale, Eric Voigt, and Dan Healan are of high standard, except for a few overdone ones which 
have gone too dark in reduction. 

Chapters include: an overview of Mesoamerica and the Toltecs; historical sources and recon- 
structions; the earliest settlement at Tula and development of Tula as a political entity; three detailed 
chapters on the archaeology — Tula as a civic capital, its domestic architecture, and its economy, and 
three chapters analysing the nature of the Toltec ‘empire’, its political, religious, and artistic relation- 
ships with the rest of Mesoamerica, and its collapse and later ‘image’ in the Late Postclassic. 

Diehl carefully distinguishes between evidence and interpretation, and indicates when the 
evidence is slim, lacking, or simply confusing. He presents his own conclusions but includes other 
scholars’ views also; and concludes with concise statements on what areas need more work. There is 
only one issue which I think Diehl should not have avoided: his section on Tula’s relationship to 
Chichén Itz4 (pp.144—52) does not mention M. Cohodas’ theory that the direction of influence may 
have gone from Chichén Itza to Tula rather than the other way round, nor attempt to summarise 
Cohodas’ evidence and then refute it. 

DAVID M. JONES 


MASPERO, Henri. China in Antiquity. Translated by F. A. Kiernan, Jr. Folkstone, Dawson; Amhurst, 
University of Massachusetts Press, 1978. xxxii+ 527 pp., 3 maps. £20.00. 


China in Antiquity is a work of history: it is concerned with people, and its purview starts with 
the earliest continuous and detailed historical records. The literary, historical and religious matters 
reviewed are thus essentially those of the Chou Dynasty, as the unification of China in the 3rd century 
BC, with which the Ch’in Dynasty displaced its predecessor, is chosen as the terminus of the study. 
Although separated by a matter of centuries from the dawn of Chinese history in the 9th century BC, 
a chapter is devoted none the less to the later Shang Dynasty records. 

This book is a translation of Demiéville’s edition of Maspero’s original work of 1925: 
Demiéville incorporated the annotations in Maspero’s own copy. These marginalia presumably pre-date 
the last war, at the end of which Maspero met his end in Buchenwald. Most of Professor Twitchett’s 
introductory essay is devoted to Maspero the scholar, and under half — six pages or so — review the 
progress that has been made in the last 40 years. Twitchett makes it clear that in certain areas advances 
have been such that appropriate revisions would decimate Maspero’s text several times over. In his 
opinion, Maspero’s essays on the literary and philosophical developments during this very early stage 
of China’s history, which comprise almost the final third of the main text, are particularly obsolescent 
in the light of texts and textual fragments that have been discovered in the last few years. 

Does the relatively uncorrupted two-thirds of this rather venerable work justify its re- 
appearance? Surely the clarity of expression and vision of Maspero’s synthesis of the political turmoil 
that characterised much of the period treated, which occupies about a quarter of the main text, is 
reason enough in itself. Nothing other than an inspired and meticulous historical novel could make 
matters more accessible and memorable. This seems an admirable framework into which the insights 
from more recent discoveries can be inserted. Certainly, from the point of view of one whose interest 
is in the prehistory of China, and who has no intention of tangling with Chinese history, I can vouch 
for the informative and thought-producing nature of this book. 

Christopher Hawkes once observed that ‘archaeology should be fun’. China in Antiquity is what 
every work of scholarship should be — immensely readable. In this it reflects the conscious endeavour 
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of the translator to re-create Maspero’s felicities: the only trouble is that the rare aberrations, such as 
a furtive ‘ongoing’, seem the more jarring. 

The book is well produced, with attractive typography and lay-out, and with a negligible level 
of typographical errors. Considering its other virtues, it is most alluring despite its age. 


R. N. L. B. HUBBARD 


DICKSON, F. P. Australian stone hatchets: a study in design and dynamics (Studies in Archaeological 
Science). London, Academic Press, 1981. x + 240 pp., 27 figs., 26 pls. £22.60. 


F. P. Dickson’s book Australian stone hatchets presents a good synthesis of archaeological 
research and experimentation concerned with Aboriginal ground stone tools. The first two chapters 
deal with the ethnographic and archaeological evidence relating to the artefacts. The decline in use of 
ground stone tools began with the introduction of European metal axes and knives. As one Central 
Australian tribesman recently remarked, ‘Stone axe? Poor old bugger — him longtime finish’. Sadly, as 
this comment illustrates, it is now too late to obtain sufficient information from ethnographic sources. 
This being the case the researcher is often left with sketchy accounts written in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. 

Recent archaeological excavations, however, have provided more secure data on ground stone 
artefacts. Among the interesting points raised is the antiquity of this technology in Australia. One site 
in the Arnhem land has produced ground and grooved hatchet heads dated to 25,000 years ago. This 
early date contrasts markedly with the much later appearance of ground stone artefacts in other parts 
of the Old World. 

The central section of the book treats various aspects of ground stone technology from the 
selection of raw materials to the hafting of the finished tool. These chapters discuss in detail how 
artefacts such as hatchets, chisels, splitters and knives were made and used. Aboriginal craftsmen 
carefully constructed their tools paying close attention to the alignment of the blade with the median 
plane of the blank. Equally important consideration was given to the shape, bias and angle of a 
working edge. By use of experiments the author demonstrates that all of these factors iatfect the 
operational dynamics of the tool. 

Chapters 9-11 provide a stimulating account of the experimental manufacture and use of 
ground stone hatchets. This part of the book contains useful information for those interested in repli- 
cating prehistoric technology. Among the topics covered are the manufacture of hatchet heads, the 
preparation of adhesives and the construction of hafts. Particularly interesting is the discussion on the 
preparation of adhesives. The Aborigines use resin or beeswax which is ‘loaded’ with fillers in the form 
of vegetable fibre, ocherous dust and sand. These materials make up about 80% by weight of the 
mixture and cause the adhesive to act as a tough, rigid body with no tendency to crack. 

Anyone interested in ground stone artefacts, whether in an Old or New World context, will 
find this book makes worthwhile reading. It is well illustrated with maps, drawings and photographs. A 
glossary is provided at the back which helps to explain some of the technical terms used in the text. 
To conclude, Dr Dickson presents a well-rounded discussion of the archaeology, ethnography and 
technology of Australian ground stone tools. 

C. A. BERGMAN 


WILSON, D. R. Air photo interpretation for archaeologists. London, Batsford, 1982. 212 pp., 127 pls. 
£995: 


David Wilson has set out here to produce a handbook to show and explore the value of air 
photographs in archaeology. He deals predominantly with sites in Britain and starts with the earliest 
air photograph of Stonehenge taken from an army balloon in 1906. The great expansion of this form 
of record came after the Great War and coincided with the appointment of O. G. S. Crawford as the 
first Archaeological Officer of the Ordnance Survey. This book covers the development of air photo- 
graphy and looks very well at the nature of the photographic evidence. It covers the identification of 
archacological sites from the air in depth and the various different parameters used to correctly place 
them as being archaeological in origin. The most useful part of this work I feel is the chapter on the 
identification of non-archacological features. It is very tempting to identify features on the ground as a 
new archaeological site before ruling out all the other explanations. Geological features can look very 
similar to traces left by ancient man. The need for the interpreter to take into account all the details is 
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very important. I think that David Wilson has produced an easily read and informative book that will 
be of great interest to all of those with an interest in archaeological remains. I am sure that even a 
browse through this book will awaken your interest in this fascinating subject. 


STUART LAIDLAW 


PIGGOTT, Stuart (ed.). The agrarian history of England and Wales. Vol. 1.1. Prehistory. Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1981. 451 pp., 66 figs., 8 pls. £27.50. 

FOWLER, P. J. The farming of prehistoric Britain. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1983. 
x + 246 pp., 60 figs., 8 pls. Paperback edition £7.50. 

MERCER, Roger (ed.). Farming practice in British prehistory. Edinburgh, Edinburgh University Press, 
1981 sxxvit 245 pps illus, £9.50. 


It is sad to have to review a book that even at the time of publication was seriously out of 
date, but at the time of review has been almost entirely superseded by more recent publications. 
Piggott’s volume in the Agrarian History of England and Wales series was largely written prior to 1975, 
but was not published until 1981. The volume is divided into three sections. The first, rather short 
section, written by Piggott himself and entitled ‘Early Prehistory’ considers the plant, animal and 
human populations of Britain from the post-glacial period to 4000 BC and the agrarian societies from 
4000 to c. 1900 BC. It provides a general but very lucid and useful overview of the main issues. 
Although in some ways this section has survived the long delay in publication rather better than the 
other sections of the book, the discussion of, for example, the animal husbandry is clearly inadequate 
when compared with that given by Grigson (1981)! for the same period. 

The second section on ‘Later Prehistory’ by Peter Fowler is now entirely superseded by the 
publication by the same author of ‘The farming of prehistoric Britain’ for which the section in 
Piggott’s volume was the genesis. This 1983 publication is essentially a revision of the earlier work, 
with the addition of some substantial new passages and a revised bibliography and site index. 

The emphasis of Fowler’s book, which covers the period from 1900BC to AD 100, is very 
much on agriculture and arable farming and provides a clear, authoritative and well-illustrated account, 
particularly of the landscape evidence. The section on pastoral farming is however too brief and much 
less satisfactory. As it appeared in the original Piggott volume, Fowler’s contribution was supple- 
mented by Ryder’s discussion of livestock in the same volume. However, in order to justify the title of 
his book, Fowler should have added a section on animal husbandry. It is not enough merely to refer to 
‘recent books’, especially when one of the two recent books he refers to is in fact Ryder’s section in 
the Piggott volume, which was written in 1970. The discussion of linear land boundaries, tracks and 
enclosures would have been much more valuable if discussed in relation to the evidence for animal 
husbandry. What is lacking in this volume is any attempt to integrate all the elements of the farming 
system. Surely in a mixed farming system, and this is what appears in many areas to be the norm in 
the period discussed, plant growing and animal rearing are intimately related? 

The third section of Piggott’s volume is written by M. L. Ryder and entitled ‘Livestock’. It 
attempts to summarise the effects of domestication, to give both a history of animal husbandry in the 
period from the Neolithic to the Saxon period and then to discuss individually each of the main live- 
stock species. Ryder’s fund of knowledge about animals, particularly sheep, is unfortunately not 
matched by a similar depth of archaeological knowledge, but the most important limitation of this 
work is that it was written over a decade ago. A more recent paper by Ryder on livestock products 
appears in Mercer’s Farming practice in British Prehistory, a volume published as the result of a 
symposium held in Edinburgh in 1980. In a brief review of a volume that includes papers discussing 
many different aspects of farming practice, the areas chosen for comment must inevitably reflect the 
particular interests of the reviewer. A section of Mercer’s book includes three papers under the general 
title of “Animal Husbandry’. Legge’s paper on ‘Aspects of Cattle Husbandry’ is in fact a summary of 
some aspects of his work on the faunal remains from Grimes Graves in relation to some other Neolithic 
and Bronze Age sites. However, the scope of the paper is much too narrow and in parts rather too 
specialised to warrant its presence as the only paper of its kind in a book which ostensibly covers 
British farming practice in the period from 3500 BC to the end of the first millennium BC. Legge’s 
conclusion that there was a dairy economy in Neolithic Britain is, I feel, highly contentious. 

Ryder’s paper on secondary animal products, fleeces and skins once again demonstrates the 
extent of his knowledge of animals, but also shows his prejudice in favour of sheep and the limitations 
of his archaeological knowledge. 


‘Grigson, C. 1981. In The environment in British Prehistory (ed. 1. G. Simmons and 
M. J. Tooley), 110—24, 191—9, 217—30. London: Duckworth. 
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The third paper in the animal husbandry section discusses early manuring techniques and is a 
stimulating if slightly quirky article on a subject rarely tackled in detail. 

The inadequacy of the treatment of animal husbandry in this volume is my main criticism — 
landscape and crops are given much more adequate treatment. Hillman’s article on charred crop 
remains is particularly noteworthy. Mercer’s introduction, while providing a useful survey of farming 
in Britain in the prehistoric period, is marred by some unjustified and unsupported generalisations, 
particularly in relation to the faunal evidence. However, the inadequacies of this book, relatively 
cheaply but fairly well produced and full of current ideas and information, are far less serious than 
those of the Piggott volume, which to justify its very high price should have been able to provide 
material of rather more lasting value. 

ANNIE GRANT 


LUFF, Rosemary-Margaret. A zooarchaeological study of the Roman north-western provinces (BAR 
Int. Ser. 137). Oxford, British Archaeological Reports, 1982. 338 pp.. 22 pis., 5 maps. £15.00. 


This is a book, derived trom a thesis, about bones. The bones mainly come from Colchester and 
Chelmsford, but the wide scope of the title is justified to a certain extent by the provision of much 
comparative information from elsewhere. Distinct divisions divide the book into three parts. The first 
chapter provides a useful but somewhat formless methodological review that draws together a large 
number of references, and outlines the methods that Luff used, or in the case of butchery recording, 
developed, for the bone reports in subsequent chapters. 

The bulk of the book is taken up with detailed reports on the bones from three series of 
excavations; Dunnett’s on the Sheepen site near Colchester, Crummy’s at Balkerne Lane, Colchester, 
and Drury’s at Chelmsford. The level of analysis has clearly been well up to modern standards, and 
data are presented in a large number of tables and figures. As far as these last are concerned, two 
observations need to be made. Firstly, and contrary to what the casual reader of this volume will 
think, there are not enough of them. For instance, an interpretative diagram is given of sheep tooth 
wear at Sheepen without any supporting table of data. It is difficult to examine the extent and reli- 
ability of the original information because of this, nor is it easy to pursue analysis in directions that 
Luff herself has not gone (e.g. on epiphyseal fusion). In particular, it would have been useful to have 
had all the measurements published, rather than just ranges and means, for it is clear that a large 
number of measurements were taken and they could have formed a major source of comparative data. 
A microfiche section would have been an appropriate means of publishing such information. A second 
and more strikingly apparent observation is the irritating and wasteful arrangement of the illustrations. 
Nearly all the diagrams could have been reduced to at least half their present size. This would have 
enhanced their appearance, reduced the amount of space taken up, and, most importantly, allowed 
them to read upright on the page. As for the tables, several suffer from an extraordinary editorial 
decision to set up all ‘landscape’ tables facing outwards from the spine. This means that for tables 
ae over more than one page the reader has to turn the volume continually in order to examine 
them. 

The most interesting parts of the bone reports section of the volume are on the measurements, 
and on the ritual deposits from Chelmsford. Curiously, in regard to the latter, Luff passes over what 
seems clearly to be a ritual deposit that she herself has examined — pit 120 at Sheepen, which contains 
two ravens, two white-tailed eagles and two dogs (p. 63). One aspect of the discussion of these bone 
assemblages is the welcome use made of other reports in order to provide comparanda. Extensive 
tables list basic data about other assemblages from Britain, and are supplemented in the third, final 
section of the volume from the other north-west provinces as well. As far as the continental evidence is 
concerned, this is the first time that such information has been drawn together, and as such, is most 
useful indeed. However, that said, the accompanying discussion is disappointingly thin and discursive. 
Little attempt is made to explain or model the differences between bone assemblages. As in the 
section on the Essex bone assemblages, probably the best aspect of this part of the volume is to do 
with measurements. 

As a whole, the volume will appeal mainly to other specialists working on Roman bones. It is a 
compendious quarry of information about the animal bones of the north-west provinces and a valuable 
bibliographic tool. For the general Roman archaeologist, however, the material is too undigested to be 
used with ease. It needs further synthesis and interpretation than is presented here to make the fruits 
of animal bone research accessible, as they rightly should be, to every student of the Roman world. 


ANTHONY KING 
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RYDER, M. L. Sheep & man. London, Duckworth, 1983. ix + 846 pp., illus. £55.00. 


Dr Ryder has considered the relationship between sheep and man in great detail in a book of 
over 800 pages. It is the fruit not just of 10 years in the writing, but of a lifetime of research and 
observation. It is divided into three parts. 

Part I deals with the history of sheep from domestication until the early middle ages, following 
a chronological layout. This must be required reading for any serious student of domestication: parti- 
cularly useful to the archaeologist is his biological approach. It is a sobering thought that so much has 
been contributed by genetic science (p. 18 ff.) and blood type analysis (p. 21) whilst relatively little 
has been learnt directly from bone analysis! Despite some minor quibbles such as the use of tomb 
content evidence for the British Neolithic (pp. 65—6) and the limited use of archaeological bone 
evidence in tables such as 2.2 (p. 44) and 2.3 (p. 79), this section is an admirable summary of the early 
sheep evidence, and the multidisciplinary approach is refreshing and informative. 

Part II brings us to the present, rather confusingly switching to a geographical rather than 
chronological framework. Dr Ryder’s reasons for this are well founded, and the problems tor the 
reader are not too great. At first glance the archaeologist may not consider this section to be as 
relevant as Part I, but so wide ranging is Dr Ryder’s knowledge of his subject that he is able to pick up 
on even the most passing of references and relate them to other aspects: e.g. in discussing Iranian 
nomads ‘The Bassari tribe has a permanent attachment of two camps of gypsy tinkers who make and 
repair such items as sheep shears ... This custom provides interesting support for the suggestion that 
the first metal workers in the Bronze Age were itinerant’ (p. 243). 

In Part HI sheep husbandry and products are surveyed in a fascinating study which draws on 
archaeology, illustration, documentation, ethnography and personal observation. He draws parallels 
between late 19th century bone apple corers and primitive Australopithecan food scoops of a million 
years ago (pp. 717-18) and ranges from evidence such as Roman sheep shears from Appleford 
(p. 697) and the Roman Falkirk patterned weave (pp. 752—3) through parchment making in the 16th 
century (p. 731) to first-hand observation of the use of crooks in Spain (p. 661). The last chapter 
covers breed relationships and the legacy of sheep in folklore, language, literature and biology. Finally, 
in a splendid 16-page appendix he lists details of 300 illustrations ranging from a 5000 BC Iranian 
figurine to the more important 19th-century European paintings. 

No sincere student of animal—man relationships should ignore this book, but equally there is 
much to please the casual browser and to interest-and instruct the layman. Dr Ryder has managed to 
merge concise and painstaking research with a lucid and entertaining style of presentation in what 
must surely rank as one of the most important works on domesticated animals — praise for this work 
cannot be too high. 

BRUCE LEVITAN 


THOMSON, Garry. The museum environment (Conservation in the Arts, Archaeology and Archi- 
tecture). London, IC and Butterworths, 1978. xiv + 270 pp., 102 figs., 16 pls. £16.00. 


This scientitic and academic volume which has already become a conservation reference book, 
attempts to combine in one work the physical, chemical and biological mechanisms which cause works 
of art to deteriorate within a museum. 

The general principles of preventive conservation are laid down by, firstly identifying the 
causes of deterioration — humidity, temperature, light and pollution; and, secondly by discussing the 
methods, equipment and materials needed to stabilise adverse climates. These general principles may 
be applied with modification to any material which constitutes a work of art whether on display, 
storage or in a study collection. The author shows a brilliant grasp of the science behind the causes of 
decay of materials due to climate and lighting, and the ways for enacting a preventive conservation 
policy for a collection or individual object. 

However, although the publication is clearly divided into two parts, Part I for those with 
insufficient scientific background, and Part II for those with adequate scientific knowledge, he may 
have attempted too much for one volume. Enquiring conservators will not restrict themselves to a 
study of Part I. Attempts will be made to understand the more technical areas of Part II, and the 
struggle may be disheartening. Nevertheless, the author cannot be blamed for any inconsistency in the 
overall pitch of the technical data, because an attempt to giver every detailed step in a scientific proof 
is not feasible and would be pedantic. Such over-simplification would reduce a volume such as this to an 
elevated textbook. Part II may have been better on its own in an expanded version, with detailed 
references to associated background reading to assist those with lesser scientific knowledge. 

This publication is well planned, clearly illustrated with line drawings, photographs and colour 
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plates, and has an extensive bibliography. The first edition, now in its seventh year, is currently in the 
process ot revision and the author should be commended for undertaking this monumental task for 
conservation. 

MAY CASSAR 


VAN DER LEEUW. S. E. (ed.). Archaeological approaches to the study of complexity (Cingula VI). 
Amsterdam, Universiteit van Amsterdam, 1981. 329 pp., 19 figs. whi ek 


This neatly produced, medium-priced paperback volume represents the publication of a con- 
ference of the same title, organised in September 1980 in Amsterdam by Dr van der Leeuw. We are 
grateful to the organiser not only for rapid publication but also for assembling a broad range of 
thematic papers on a topic of increasing importance to theoretical archaeologists. 

The papers are ordered in increasing degrees of abstraction, beginning and ending with van der 
Leeuw’s own contribution — a five-page introduction and a 100-page blockbuster on information flow, 
flow structures and the explanation of change in human institutions. Sandwiched in between are 
papers by Claessen on cultural evolutionism, Randsborg on complexity, diversity and inequality (refer 
Vikings), Price on complexity in hunter-gatherer societies (refer Jomon and Ertebdglle cultures), 
Kramer on complexity and spatial organisation (refer ethno-archaeological study in Iran), Paynter on 
core-periphery interactions (refer AD 18th Massachusetts), Johnson on the rank-size rule (with a 
statistical commentary by Voorrips) and Kus on the context of complexity (refer the Imerina of 
Madagascar). 

Résumés of the conference discussions are appended to papers. Referencing is neat and accurate 
but the omission of an index renders the reader’s task more hazardous. 

Three themes dominate this collection of essays — the definition of the concept of ‘complexity’, 
techniques for identifying complexity in the archaeological record and the explanation of increased 
complexity. As with other key concepts, ‘complexity’ is interesting because it is so protean, definable 
through multiple points of reference. A basic split is between Claessen’s ‘slope’ and ‘staircase’ models 
of complexity, the former implying a continuum of change, the latter distinct evolutionary stages 
(pace Sahlins and Service). Here an old philosophical problem is resurrected — namely the change of 
quality into quantity. The type of model preferred surely depends on the reference points selected — a 
staircase model for systemic hierarchy (i.e. the addition of extra levels) and exchange systems (the 
developments of redistribution, etc.), a slope model for information processing, energy utilisation and 
production. One of the challenges for the future lies in presenting a model which transcends the 
problem by combining slope and staircase approaches. It is encouraging to note that few participants 
canvassed simplistic binary distinctions between complex and non-complex societies in the style of 
cross-cultural anthropological analyses of the Human Relations Area Files. Whilst potentially valuable 
at the highest level of generality or for initial research orientation, such oppositions contain hardly any 
explanatory value because of their ‘a-theoretical’ posture. 

The ease by which complexity is recognised in the archaeological record is also dependent on its 
set of referents. With sensible caution, Randsborg recalls the importance of selecting for study 
problems which archaeological data can clarify without stress, given the potential bias and unrepresen- 
tativeness arising out of natural and cultural transforms. Nevertheless, using Viking data, Randsborg 
convincingly demonstrates how complexity is conceived in terms of intensification of production, 
social differentiation and increased energy expenditure. In a masterly rejection of the ‘small and 
mobile’ paradigm of hunter-gatherer economy and society, Price illustrates how artefactual complexity 
is known in large permanent settlement agglomerations based on hunting, gathering and fishing. The 
introduction of Winters’ (1974) model of hunter-gatherer ‘harvesting economy’ clarifies the traits (it 
listed) distinguishing such economies from more mobile, smaller bands. Nevertheless, the unstated 
question remains — is it reasonable to infer social differentiation from artefact differentiation alone? 
Another approach is a rare and hence a welcome ethnoarchaeological study of a complex society. 
Kramer’s analysis of the spatial organisation of a Zagros mountain village indicates that the great 
variety of wealth found in houses is not reflected in burial (ideological misrepresentation), whilst inter- 
household activities differed more in degree than kind. The consensus of evidence was that archi- 
tectural elaboration (a potential indicator of social complexity) was often suppressed in smaller 
communities. Finally, the paramount advantage of rank-size curves — their more or less direct 
depiction of the degree of settlement integration — is capitalised on by Johsnon in his elegant interpre- 
tation of primate, linear and convex variants. The essential contrast is between settlement systems with 
low integration (characterised by a convex curve) and high integration (typified by a lognormal curve). 
In short. the form of the rank-size curve permits an understanding of the system state — its explanation 
is a separate stage of analysis. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLO 


1IPRDALCY 
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The attempts to explain the emergence of complexity are for the most part products of the 
logical positivist approach to explanation, as represented by general systems theory and its archaeo- 
logical applications. An example of this is Claessen’s analysis of the relevance of ‘cultural evolutionism’, 
and his rejection of the essentially similar unilinear and multilinear forms in favour of an ecological 
approach. Claessen makes the point that differential evolution (the development of different aspects 
of the cultural system at different rates) will raise problems for a holistic view of culture. This may 
well apply to equilibrium-based systems theory — but such differential growth is easily contained in 
Marxist materialist perspectives! 

An exceptionally developed theory evolving from the advanced mathematical modelling of the 
Brussels school is van der Leeuw’s ‘vortex model’ of institutional and structural change. Fundamental 
to this model is the notion of self-structuring change, a notion shared by Piagetian structuralists and 
adherents of Bhaskar’s transcendental realism. Whilst matter, energy and information are identified as 
the three basic commodities of cultural systems, only the last-named is capable of structuring human 
institutions and creating the patterning of human behaviour. The ‘vortex’ model is intended to replace 
systems models incapable of explaining the continued growth of institutions by postulating a ‘flow 
structure ’ which interacts with the human institutions in question. Van der Leeuw applies this model 
to the problem of the evolution of early states; perhaps understandably, the sophistication of 
modelling techniques is not yet matched by the quality of empirical data. 

The sole alternative theoretical stance to positivist-inspired approaches comes from Susan Kus, 
whose Parisian combination of Marxist and structuralist paradigms engenders a refreshing hermeneutic 
perspective on social change. In her use of Touraine’s definition of social action as the product of the 
interaction between society’s order of representation and its order of activity, Kus penetrates the 
thicket of symbolic and meaningful interpretations which gives the world its richly textured diversity. 
The concept of societies as self-producing denotes a partial overlap with van der Leeuw’s self-structuring 
change — surely a fruitful area for future co-operation between allegedly conflicting paradigms. 

In summary, this volume marks a welcome addition to the mushrooming series of archaeological 
books combining innovative theory with robust empirical data. It is no criticism of the editor to lament 
that his conference has not produced the definitive statement on cultural complexity — for none such 
yet exists. The participants’ achievement is to have re-defined and advanced the theoretical frontiers 
which must be transcended in any future study of this protean topic. 

J.C. CHAPMAN 


SANLAVILLE, Paul (ed.). Quaternaire et préhistoire de Nahr el Kébir septentrional: les débuts de 
loccupation humaine dans la Syrie du Nord et du Levant (Collection de la Maison de l’Orient 
Méditerranéen 9). Paris, CNRS, 1979. 161 pp., 53 figs., 7 pls., 2 maps. Fr. 87.00. 


This volume represents a detailed account of the geomorphology and prehistory of the Nahr el 
Kébir, Syria. The data presented were gained by a systematic survey of the region aimed at isolating 
Quaternary deposits and their associated artefacts. The book is divided into three sections: (1) geology 
and geomorphology, (2) prehistory and (3) a discussion of the methodology used in this research. 

The el Kébir river valley is located in north-west Syria and drains into the Mediterranean several 
kilometres south of the coastal town of Lattakia. Two basic types of deposits were encountered by the 
survey: (a) sites with stratigraphic context (fluvatile and fluvio-marine) and (b) sites on present-day 
land surfaces. Both of these types of sites can pose problems in interpretation. The first group consists 
of geological deposits in which the artefacts have been derived, that is, transported by water and then 
dropped. As Besangon rightly points out this can result in a ‘misleading picture of the lithic industry 
from which they were originally derived’. The second group is made up of artefacts found on a relatively 
modern surface which has not been disturbed in any major geological way. This being the case the 
recovered assemblage may be the result of many thousands of years of accumulation of flint debris. A 
better understanding of the formation of these deposits and their geochronological age is one of the 
main goals of this work. 

The stone tools are subjected to a detailed examination in the second part of the book. A very 
careful chronology based on the artefacts and their geological context is presented beginning with the 
Early Acheulean. The Early Acheulean has two phases and is characterised by choppers and a relative 
scarcity of bifaces, cleavers and retouched tools. It is worth noting, however, that in derived contexts 
identification of tools such as sidescrapers and notches is extremely dubious due to rolling and its 
resulting edge damage. The Middle Acheulean contains many thick bifaces but an absence of trihedrals 
and polyhedrons. This departs markedly from the well-known ‘contemporary’ site of Latamne where 
these two types are common. Copeland and Hours believe this may indicate the existence of two dis- 
tinct traditions in separate ecological zones. The Late and Final Acheulean is characterised by an 
increase in the percentage of Levallois débitage (in the Final Acheulean of Samoukian facies 40% of 
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the cores and 20% of the débitage are Levallois). This local framework is then incorporated into a 
regional scheme and compared with sites such as Ubeidya, Latamne and Yabroud. 

This volume forms part of a series, concerned with the prehistory and geomorphology of Syria, 
which also includes work on the Orontes and the Euphrates. The presentation is enhanced by numerous 
maps, photographs and drawings; a summary in English is provided in the back (pp. 141--51). The 
standard of work of this team is always high and we look forward to seeing more in the future. 


C. A. BERGMAN 


DANIELS, Steve and DAVID, Nicholas. The archaeology workbook. Edinburgh, Edinburgh University 
Press, 1982. xii+ 116 pp., illus. £8.50. 


Workbooks have existed in other disciplines for many years, for example in geology to aid the 

teaching of problems in stratigraphy. The archaeology workbook sets out to test the student’s grasp of 
the basic tools of archaeological interpretation. It does this by introducing the student to a series of 
fictitious reports using various types of evidence to make up the archaeology of a region. The reports 
introduce basic distribution maps and results from excavations; as the student progresses through the 
exercises they become increasingly complex with more lines of evidence being combined such as 
historic and linguistic sources. 
a The suggested approach for the exercises involves compiling a chronological table from the 
information given; this will then form the framework for the answer. The first exercises should only 
take a couple of hours, the later ones slightly longer with more data to be sifted. Unlike science work- 
books there are no strictly right or wrong answers, the exercises offering scope for critical discussion 
of the sources. 

The authors suggest that the book is aimed at second year undergraduates. While some of the 
later exercises certainly require a wide understanding of interpretative techniques, the earlier exer- 
cises could be set for sixth form groups or first year undergraduates. It is difficult to see how such a 
book would fit into the traditional British teaching pattern of lectures and tutorials at a stage when 
actual archaeological information should be being assessed. 

Another factor perhaps off-putting to the student in Britain is that the exercises are mainly 
non-European type sites. This however should not be seen as detrimental as the authors see the approach 
to interpreting the data as universal and the names are immaterial. The meeting of European historical 
sources with a pre-literate society in the 15th century in Falasia raises the same questions about sources 
as would classical sources for pre-Roman Britain. 

Despite these criticisms the workbook has been well thought out and should be stimulating to 
use and is not without its humour, the names of sites given in the background information to Petristan 
read like the menu from an Indian restaurant! The concept of using workbooks for teaching archaeo- 
logy is an innovation in Britain and could be a valuable contribution to teaching, especially the teaching 
of the analysis of site stratigraphy, a critical understanding of which is necessary before wider issues 
can be discussed. 


Ww. D. COCROFT 


SIMMONS, I. and TOOLEY, M. (eds). The environment in British prehistory. London, Duckworth, 
1981. x + 334 pp., figs., 11 pls. £24.00; paperback £7.95. 


Published in 1981, this review of the environmental evidence for the periods Palaeolithic to 
Iron Age summarises the work of the 1960s and 1970s; as with any such work, it is fast being outdated 
by recent research, a factor the editors themselves acknowledge. 

The opening chapter deals with techniques of analysis for all the most important sources of 
evidence, but suffers from an imbalance in favour of stratigraphic analysis (eight pages, compared with 
two on plant macro-fossils and one on bones, for instance). The chapter on the Palaeolithic suffers 
from the relative paucity of environmental evidence available, but the discussion is clear and refreshingly 
honest, though too much space is given to purely archaeological description. The chapters on the 
Mesolithic to the Bronze Age form the major part of the book, perhaps reflecting availability of evidence, 
but also rightly highlighting the period of greatest change in man’s impact upon the environment. The 
impression that ‘man the hunter’ played little or no role in manipulating his environment is neatly 
demolished: in particular, Professor Dimbleby compares and contrasts the Flandrian with previous 
interglacials, showing how man had a relatively great impact during the Mesolithic. Caroline Grigson 
has obviously taken great pains to structure her review of the bone evidence to fit well with the rele- 
vant chapters, and her examination of the evidence is thorough, thought-provoking and often original. 
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Discussion of the pollen evidence is also consistently well covered so that the sequences of vegetational 
change, and problems of local variations and disturbances are clearly presented. However, considera- 
tion of molluscan and macro-plant remains is patchy, and of the insect evidence very inadequate. For 
example the chapter on the Neolithic contains 11 pollen diagrams, yet only one molluscan diagram. 
In consequence it is difficult to gain an adequate perspective on the environmental evidence as a 
whole, or to follow through the evidence from a particular source from one period to the next. The 
chapter on the Iron Age is weak in this respect, and one wishes that Judith Turner’s excellent considera- 
tion of the vegetational evidence could have been supplemented by co-authors for the other topics. 

Overall, this is a useful and important survey, and the reader will find much food for thought. 
However, it should not be taken to represent all the main strands of thinking on the subject as asserted 
by the publisher. The editors state four aims for the book: to provide a companion to British Prehistory: 
A new outline (ed. C. Renfrew), to engender the interest of amateur archaeologists, to give a good 
‘environmental commentary’ on particular periods to the period specialist, and to provide a detailed 
student textbook. In the first two it should certainly be considered successful, but it is too imbalanced 
and patchy to be totally successful in fulfilling the latter two aims. 


BRUCE LEVITAN 


CURTIS, John (ed.). Fifty years of Mesopotamian discovery: the work of the British School of 
Archaeology in Iraq 1932—1982. London, British School of Archaeology in Iraq, 1982. 122 
pp., 88 illus. £6.50. 


Fifty years of Mesopotamian discovery with an introduction by Seton Lloyd and edited by 
John Curtis, who also contributes three summaries of excavations, provides a very useful and readable 
es of the work carried out by the British School of Archaeology in Iraq since its foundation in 
$93.2. 

The volume is arranged asa number of short papers covering 13 excavation projects, the majority 
being written by the Directors of the Excavations. It is well produced and laid out, the text being 
illustrated by no less than 88 figures and eight colour plates, although lacking an index, each page is 
followed by a short bibliography. 

The sites covered are wide ranging in date from roughly the sixth millennium BC to the 3rd 
century AD, but geographically naturally concentrate on the north of Iraq, where the School has 
undertaken the majority of its work. 

The ever increasing cost of maintaining expeditions in the field and the improvement in excava- 
tion technique over these years is reflected in the changing excavation strategies from the large work- 
force of 180 employed at Arpachiyah by Mallowan in the thirties, to the small specialised teams 
involved in rescue archaeology in advance of dam construction in the Hamrin Dam Salvage Project. 
The trend towards sites where the period to be studied is readily accessible on the surface and not 
under metres of later stratigraphy, is reflected in the current research excavation at the Early Dynastic 
period site of Abu Salabikh. 

Locating the ‘lesser’ sites has always been a problem for field archaeologists working in the low- 
lying areas of Iraq, where alluvial deposits of up to a couple of metres in depth now overlie these sites. 
The discovery of the site of Ras al Amiya in the side of a cutting made for a drainage canal illustrates 
a way in which this problem may be overcome. But the maintenance of watching briefs on transects 
cut by new canal and road construction would face many practical difficulties. 

Fifty years will provide a useful introduction to the archaeology of Mesopotamia to the student, 
but more importantly it may reach the interested layman, the work of British archaeologists abroad 
too often being buried in relatively inaccessible academic journals. 


W. D. COCROFT 


CAMERON, Averil and KUHRT, Amélie (eds). Images of women in antiquity. London, Croom Helm, 
1983. xi+ 323 pp., illus. £15.95; paperback £8.95. 


‘It is natural for women, if they are clever, to do every thing through men’ (Euripides, Suppliants). 
That, of course, is ‘a man’s view of a man’s point of view’ (as one contributor here says, of Athenian 
vase painting). The converse of both remarks applies to this book. Nearly all its 18 contributors are 
women; they view the women of antiquity, from second-millennium Mesopotamia to medieval Ireland. 
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To do so requires some determined questioning of the ancient sources (most of them written by men) 
in their context. Thus, Sancisi-Weerdenburg discredits what the Greeks wrote about over-influential 
Archaemenid women as an unhistorical reinforcement of their stereotype view of Persian decadence. 
Likewise, Lefkowitz exposes the anachronism of modern images of Antigone and Lysistrata as proto- 
feminists, though no doubt the images will persist. . 

In addition to the challenging of received views, the questioning of the sources must be searching, 
to elicit information which they were not primarily concerned to tell. Here, the medievalists have 
something of an advantage, for they can document the activities of women who were not tragic heroines, 
aristocrats or saints, but ordinary individuals. Herrin and Davies (on Byzantine and Celtic women 
respectively) respond with admirable and informative surveys. Their women, as also the Naditu women 
of Old Babylonian Sippar (Jeyes, equally illuminating) enjoyed a fair degree of independence in property 
transactions. The extent of women’s social independence was closely connected with how far they 
could control property without male tutelage, i.e. sell or bequeath as they wished what they had acquired 
by dowry, inheritance or purchase. Athens was particularly restrictive. Respectable women appeared 
rarely in public, as is reflected by the secluded siting of women’s quarters in houses (Walker), and by 
vase-painting, where most of the females depicted belonged either to mythology or to the oldest 
profession (Williams). Athenian practice may have influenced our views about other Greeks too strongly, 
however, as van Bremen argues in relation to the women who were prominent benefactors and holders 
of public office in the Greco-Roman cities of Asia Minor. Even so, their honorific inscriptions attest 
virtues of modesty and domesticity which are not claimed by their male counterparts. Where women 
were influential in politics, it was mainly by supporting, or interceding for, men of their families 
(Lefkowitz, the only one to discuss Roman women in the West). Right at the top, they might succeed 
independently, rather like Queen Elizabeth I when she said she was the best man in the kingdom. 
Hatshepsut ruled Egypt, represented in king’s regalia, conveniently adapting the God’s Wife of Amun 
as her Queen for ritual purposes (as Robins argues lucidly and attractively). Such women may be 
exceptional, but their successful acceptance is in itself significant, as Herrin writes of the Byzantine 
empresses regent; the horrible Irene, who had her son blinded to disqualify him from rule, and the 9th- 
century Theodora, who had become empress, Hollywood-style, after winning a beauty contest. 

Property, and its attendant politics, is one topic which cuts across the seven thematic categories 
(e.g. The Economic Role of Women) of the editors’ arrangement. Religion and ritual is the other. Male 
anxieties about female biology, particularly menstruation and procreation, resulted in concepts of 
pollution and ritual expedients to avoid it. The evidence is complex, and the conclusions drawn from 
it are not always convincing. King’s structural analysis of cults of Artemis in relation to a Greek 
gynaecological text seems just a little too elegant to be true. It is surprising that Pringle can conclude 
so firmly that a few Hurro-Luwian texts about birth rituals, obscure in several of the terms which they 
contain, ‘signified the intense response of a male-controlled society to the powers of reproduction’. 
For such a conviction, one requires something approaching closer to the evidence which Archer deploys, 
revealing a much more complex motivation, for the relegation of Jewish women to the periphery of 
religious worship after the return from Babylonian captivity. ‘Blessed art thou, O Lord our God’, 
ran a 2nd-century AD blessing, ‘who has not made me a woman’. Yahweh’s female consort suffered 
the same fate (Ackroyd), so decisively that those brought up to believe the orthodox doctrines of 
Jewish and Christian faith find uncomfortable, if not totally unacceptable, the demonstration that 
God had a wife, or that the Holy Spirit might be female, assisting God the Mother (Harvey, citing the 
Syrian Odes of Solomon 19; heretical, but as Pilate might have said, what is heresy”). Christianity’s 
effect on women was in some respects more restrictive, particularly on marriage and sexual behaviour; 
but in others, women acquired new means of expressing their identity, e.g. through the cult of Mary, 
Mother of God, and in the Byzantine East, through the foundation by women of female monastic 
communities (Harvey, Davies, Herrin). We can identify, in this changing world of Late Antiquity, 
social and, indeed, emotional consequences which are still with us; but there are many points in this 
book where the past confronts the present. As the editors conclude their introduction, this collection 
‘offers much food for thought, both for feminists and for historians’; and for others, one might add. 


ie PG? BAGG 


HASLAM, Jeremy (ed.). Anglo-Saxon towns in Southern England. Chichester, Phillimore, 1984. xviii + 
429 pp., 129 figs., 8 pls. £20.00. 


About 20 years ago a book entitled The civitas capitals of Roman Britain (ed. J. S. Wacher, 
Leicester UP, 1966) was published; it was a landmark in our understanding of the beginnings of towns 
in Britain and has rightly remained in print despite a great deal of more recent work on Roman cities. 
Although (as the authors of the present work all maintain with varying degrees of conviction) there 
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was some sort of break between the Roman town and its Anglo-Saxon successor while after that 
caesura English towns display a record of continuous development, the study of the Anglo-Saxon 
town is fraught with difficulty, not least because compared with Roman buildings before and Norman 
buildings afterwards, most structures lack monumentality. However by a skilful use of topographical, 
historical, onomastic, numismatic and archaeological evidence, Jeremy Haslam and his collaborators 
have produced a volume even more seminal than that on Roman cities and almost four times its length. 
Although there are hints from one or two contributors that delays in publication have resulted in some 
material being outdated, the volume should not be judged as an ephemeral statement, for the thoughts 
embodied in its pages will surely last and provide inspiration to scholars of future generations. Indeed, 
reading Anglo-Saxon towns is rather like attending an excellent gala performance at Covent Garden: 
one finishes stimulated, elated and hoarse from cheering. 

Essentially the volume deals with Wessex (i.e. England south of the Thames and Severn). The 
first eight chapters are major regional studies dealing with Kent (Tim Tatton-Brown), Surrey (Martin 
O’Connell and Robert Poulton), Berkshire (Grenville Astill), Wiltshire (Jeremy Haslam), Hampshire 
(David Hinton), Somerset (Michael Aston), Dorset (Laurence Keen) and Devon (Jeremy Haslam). 
These are followed by six more detailed studies of particular towns and their regions, on London 
(Tony Dyson and John Schofield), Chichester (Julian Munby), Southampton (Philip Holdsworth), 
Bath (Barry Cunliffe), Gloucester (Carolyn Heighway) and Exeter (John Allen, Christopher Henderson 
and Robert Higham). London and Gloucester are really outside the brief of the volume but the material 
these chapters contain is so interesting and, indeed, pertinent to the rest of the book that the editor 
can be excused for including them. Sussex was discussed so recently in a paper by David Hill that it 
has been omitted here except for Munby’s important paper. 

Towns presuppose a settled and thriving society and, as far as Western Europe is concerned, 
they are a legacy of Roman culture. It is perhaps not totally unfitting that this review should be 
written by a Romanist. Romanitas can be manifested in several ways, by straight continuity, by 
deliberately taking over the centres of power known to date back to the Roman past and by emulation. 

Evidence of continuity is shadowy when applied to major towns: Keen leaves open the possibility 
of some sort of life continuing at Dorchester as does Heighway at Gloucester. London stands in the 
midst of a territory on both banks of the Thames and perhaps controlled it in the Dark Ages. I don’t 
think that Tatton-Brown has fully substantiated his case that there was a break between Roman (or 
sub-Roman) Canterbury and its successor and indeed after this volume went to press a late 5th-century 
tremissis was found on the Marlowe Theatre site: more eloquent than this, the words of Bede argue 
some memory of the late Roman town. Smaller settlements may, nevertheless, have survived better, 
places such as Staines, an important roadside settlement by the Thames (O’Connell and Poulter) or 
Faversham (Tatton-Brown). Hints implicit throughout but brought out most strikingly by Munby 
citing Maitland and Keen citing Hardy, suggest that in order to find continuity we should look not at 
the town but at its fields. The latter demonstrates that a small Roman settlement at Stockwell near 
Sherborne became known as Lanprobus, preserving the name no doubt of a late Roman — or British— 
owner. Here and indeed elsewhere the church may have played a key role. Haslam mentions a villa 
near Bradford on Avon, similarly central to an estate, but there, where a villa regalis is known later, we 
may see royal control of the land. 

Those Middle Saxon towns which emerged on old sites such as Dorchester, (Oxon), Canterbury, 
Winchester and London (where Offa’s palace lay in the old Cripplegate fort) demonstrate the prestige 
of the Imperial past to 7th and 8th century rulers; indeed, that past was not conceived as being over at 
all, as the emperors still ruled in Constantinople (and after 800 at Aachen). Alongside such long- 
established secular and ecclesiastical centres, there were the new trading vici, places called -wic such as 
Hamwic (not Hamwih!), Sandwich, Fordwich and the port of London (Lundonwic). 

In late Saxon times, towns were often orthogonally planned. I would have liked to find a discus- 
sion somewhere in the volume of whether this owed anything to Roman castrumentation manuals 
which survived and were certainly copied in Carolingian Europe (see O. A. W. Dilke, The Roman land 
surveyors, Newton Abbot, 1971). Several of the contributors usefully point out that the Burghal 
Hidage forts reflect Alfredian defence against the barbarian as opposed to the expanded towns of 
Edward the Elder and Athelstan after the first crisis had passed. How a late [mperiai administrator 
might have smiled if he could have peered into the glass of the future and seen that “The Roman and 
his problems’ were not ‘ashes under Uricon’ (or its Wessex equivalent), and that Romanitas would 
ultimately triumph against all the odds. 

The volume, of course, includes much more. Looked at from the standpoint of the Middle 
Ages, the Anglo-Saxons had traced the outlines of the towns (in many cases) as well as establishing (or 
maintaining) rural estates which made their life possible. Domesday Book measures that achievement. 

It remains to add that all the contributions are illustrated with maps. These are not uniform, 
but the standard of cartography is throughout highly praiseworthy, like the rest of this venture. 


MARTIN HENIG 
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STADELMANN. Jutta. Der Runde Berg bei Urach IV: Funde der Vorgschichtlichen Perioden aus den 
Plangrabungen 1967—74. Sigmaringen, Jan Thornbecke Verlag, 1981. 109 pp., 177 pls., tables, 
maps. DM 120.00. 


This monograph deals with Bronze Age finds (mainly pottery and bronzes) from a hilltop settle- 
ment about 30km south of Stuttgart. They represent the prehistoric aspect of a multiperiod site com- 
prehensively excavated under the overall direction of Milojcic during his time at Heidelberg. 

The material published related to two stages of the Bronze Age, but because of disturbance 
from intensive occupation in the Early Middle Ages and from recent afforestation, the distinction has 
to be based on typology rather than stratification. The earlier Bronze Age phase (producing about 
10% of the prehistoric pottery) relates to the stage labelled A2/B1, concentrating around the ‘Locham 
horizon’. Structures cannot be related to this stage. 

After an apparent hiatus, the main Bronze Age occupation (with 90% of the prehistoric pottery) 
dates to the developed and late Urnfield stages (Ha A2 and Ha B). A discussion of the pottery from 
these phases forms the main bulk of this volume. The concentration of finds in hearths around the cir- 
cumference of the settlement is interpreted as evidence of buildings round the periphery as for the 
well-known Wittnau hillfort excavated by Bersu. However, positive evidence for Urnfield defences is 
not claimed. Bronzes are relatively frequent at Urach and include items of costume (pins, jangles) and 
tools (Knives, sickles) and arrows, although no other weapons. Sandstone moulds demonstrate local 
manufacture but of work tools and arrow heads only. for the Late Bronze Age, then, there is good 
evidence for permanent settlement at this strategic site and this fits well into the growing pattern of 
Hohensiedlungen of this period now recognised in south Germany. 


ROY HODSON 


WASHBURN, Dorothy K. (ed.). Structure and cognition in art (New Directions in Archaeology). 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1983. 170 pp., ills. E22 Ue 


The appearance of a book drawing together the distinctive threads of cognitive, anthropological 
and archaeological theory and practice can but be regarded with praise. Tor whilst the erstwhile builders 
of ‘inter-disciplinary’ bridges often end up by burning their own creations or watching them being 
sabotaged by a Marxist or structuralist, in this volume the authors have posted alert cognitive watch- 
dogs to avert surprise attacks on a well-defended behavioural stronghold. The reason for the solidity of 
the edifice is not hard to find — the focusing of readers’ minds on the centrality of the cognitive core 
of ‘culture’. Using an approach destined to win a theoretical ‘Golden Marshaltown’, Dorothy Washburn 
and her colleagues examine the structure of art and its social relations in the overall culture context. In 
so doing, they make a valuable contribution to the study of meaning in human cultural systems and 
the strategies by which meaning is constituted in aesthetic production. 

The volume comprises within its nine chapters a mixture of ethnological and archaeological 
analyses, with greater attention devoted to the ethnological material. Most chapters follow the current 
mode of a theoretical statement followed by acase study (exceptions are Lathrap’s discursive approach 
and Kent’s largely a-theoretical paper). The case studies range far and wide in time, place and subject- 
matter: from Upper Palaeolithic art in Europe (Faris) to modern Mexican pottery decoration (Hardin) 
via later prehistoric textiles in the American South-west (Kent); from the decorated pottery of the 
Greek Neolithic (Washburn), through Sudanese body-painting (Haris) and Zairean sculpture and 
carving (Adams), to Maori art (Hanson), Peruvian pottery decoration (Arnold, Lathrap) and the 3D art 
of the NW Coastal Indians (Faris). The volume gains strength from the diversity of aesthetic traditions 
to which a comparable range of analytical procedures is directly applicable. 

The rather understated aim of the volume is to present some examples of systematic analyses of 
art structures and to attempt some initial approaches to contextual relationships (p. 5). Despite the 
disclaimer that the exact reasons for structuring in art or its relation to the social context are not yet 
clear, these studies provide pertinent evidence of the vigour of the structuralist position in archaeology 
and anthropology. In contrast to the recent writings of Ian Hodder and his associates, Washburn’s 
volume represents the conservative wing of the structuralist movement, by dint of its normative 
central assumption that cultures have a cognitive integrity which forms the baseline of conceptual 
premises that promote and perpetuate appropriate cultural activity. So whilst in the Hodderian con- 
textual view, material culture is actively utilized to create and re-create cultural life, here authors such 
as Faris regard cultural practices as constituting and conditioning, not requiring nor creating. And 
whilst many contextualists view cognitive perspectives as varying widely within a given culture, most 
papers in this volume (Hanson excepted) maintain that the graphic expressions of people’s social 
activities and cultural values reflect interpretations of widely shared systems of categorisation of the 
social and physical environment. 
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The adoption of a normative approach to culture is the theoretical counterpart of most con- 
tributors’ epistemological viewpoint, namely that the techniques of formal aesthetic analysis approxi- 
mate to a value-free, neutral methodology. Perhaps the most impressive instance is Washburn’s use of 
symmetry analysis to delineate different modes of pottery production in the Greek Neolithic. Here, 
workshop pottery production is differentiated from household manufacture through the use of varied 
structural principles guiding the symmetry of pottery decoration. Two complementary conclusions 
from this analysis are that individual cultures can be distinguished by unique design structures whilst 
by contrast individual decorative motifs are freely diffused without the spread of a particular design 
structure. A variant on symmetry analysis is used by Hanson in his study of Maori art, a cultural con- 
text in which Levi-Straussian principles of binary opposition find classic statement. By contrast, 
Arnold interprets Peruvian painted wares as the reflection of the vertical division of environmental 
space in pottery forms and the reflection of kin categories and residence units in the horizontal divi- 
sions of pottery decoration. Faris makes a persuasive case that the degree of artistic stylisation and 
elaboration are in themselves a type of discursive practice, allowing one to read a particular relation- 
ship between form and content (e.g. the elaboration of Gothic stone-carving in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture contrasted with the simple vernacular styles). A similar point is made by Adams in his study of 
dimensionality in African carving. Whereas fully rounded sculpture is rare and has royal connotations, 
two-dimensional decoration is open to all, but bulky decorative costume, a combination of 2D and 3D 
decoration, is subject to political competition. One of the few authors to introduce cultural ecological 
variables into aesthetic analysis is Lathrap in his refinement of the Deetz—Longacre hypothesis on 
post-marital residence. Lathrap identifies the length and intensity of artistic communication as a more 
salient factor than residence in the production of stylistic variability ; often, decorative styles cross- 
cut kin groupings to help group integration. 

The range of analytical techniques presented in the volume are carefully treated in all but their 
ideological aspects. The design structures identified within a great variety of cultural contexts are 
closely related to a world-view but whose world-view and who can interpret such an ideology is open 
to discussion. Contributors such as Washburn, Hardin and Faris maintain that all members of a ‘culture’ 
share a culturally appropriate ‘reading’ or ‘seeing’ of their aesthetic productions, a shared world-view 
that engenders/is engendered by a cognitive communality. Indeed, there are hints that this structure 
of shared percepta is what constitutes the core of the culture. By contrast, Hanson elaborates Levi- 
Strauss’ view of meaning in art by proposing that the meaning of an art object is located in the con- 
stellation of formal relations in which it participates, a view which implies that different aspects ot 
that meaning will appear to actors who participate variously in such formal relationships. Hence, for 
Hanson, a plurality of ideological interpretations would seem to characterise any given culture. 

The question of appropriate ‘readings’ of aesthetic productions is nowhere more important than 
for analysts themselves. As Faris demonstrates, whilst we can ‘read’ those same artistic objects, we must 
inevitably construct our reading from a socio-political viewpoint at odds with that of the indigenous 
culture. [This relativistic dilemma, posed most clearly for the social sciences by Winch over 25 years 
ago, cannot be ‘solved’ — merely recognised by identifying the ideological basis of each and every 
‘reading’. Faris adopts a consistent position in stressing that his interpretation of native art is a political 
reading rather than a ‘neutral’ or ‘value-free’ epistemology. Perhaps a similar confession by other 
contributors would have been helpful; does the assumption of a static, conflict-free view of art and 
culture lurk behind a Levi-Straussian search for formal design structures? 

Ideological aspects apart, the complementary contributions in this well-balanced volume extend 
the range of structuralist hypotheses of art by setting them in their often normative cultural contexts. 
Whilst outmoded and subjective techniques of art-historical analysis remained the only source of inter- 
preting the aesthetic products of mute prehistoric societies, there was little hope of integrating the 
study of prehistoric art with the processual advances of recent years. With the advent of Washburn’s 
splendid collection of essays, there can be no excuse for archaeologists ignoring aesthetic and formal 
analyses of their most common, or most spectacular, finds. The publication of this book represents a 
step closer to archaeological awareness in aesthetic analysis. 


JOHN CHAPMAN 


WEBB, S. David (ed.). Pleistocene mammals of Florida. Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1974. 
x + 270 pp., illus. $12.00. 


Although David Webb is listed merely as the editor of this volume he is in fact the author of 
two-thirds of the contributions. Thus, unlike many edited volumes, this one forms a cohesive whole 
and is, therefore, furnished with a single bibliography and index plus a very useful index of genera for 
tracing known species occurrences. 
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The aim of the book was to review the known Floridan Quaternary mammal record and discuss 
the nature of the fossil gaps thus revealed. The book is divided into three parts: a review by Webb of 
the biological, lithological and chronological stratigraphic records; analyses by Martin and Webb of the 
fossil faunas from Coleman IIA, a latest Irvingtonian or earliest Rancholabrean mesic fauna with many 
South American species, Haile XIVA, one of acomplex series of probably early Wisconsinan xeric faunal 
localities and Devil’s Den, a late Wisconsinan xeric deadfall trap fauna with Man and domestic dog 
plus Smilodon, Mammut and Megalonyx, suggesting that these species lasted until 9000—7000 BP in 
Florida at least; discussions of the taxonomy and evolutionary history of Smilodon and llamas by 
Webb, Homotherium by Waldrop, Mylohyus by Kinsey and Bison by Robertson. 

Florida was unaffected by Quaternary glaciation except in so far as during glacial maxima its 
land area was doubled due to sea level fall. It enjoyed a more equable climate than mainland North 
America, the main variation being in effective water availability, and, therefore, served as a faunal 
refuge. Its fossil faunas, therefore, contained abundant remains of South and North American species 
now extinct in North America. However, for this very reason its faunal record is hard to correlate with 
other North American faunal localities. The majority of known Floridan faunas come from karstic 
sinkholes, shallow coastal ponds and marshes or fluviatile sediments. Due to a high, if fluctuating, 
water table preservation is excellent with little taphonomic disturbance, but some localities have had 
to be excavated underwater. Such sites pose problems of stratigraphic and intersite correlation. 
However, they also have the advantage that uniquely in Florida terrestrial and marine stratigraphy can 
be linked, not least since Florida is tectonically stable and thus eustatic fluctuations affect aquifer 
altitude and glacial phases are reflected by differential sedimentary deposition. This fact offers con- 
siderable scope for future stable isotope research which might also help to clarify some chronological 
problems. At present, while late Quaternary faunas are datable by radiocarbon directly on bone 
samples, none of the geochemical radiometric techniques applicable to the Middle or Early Pleistocene 
can be used in Floridan sedimentary environments. Palaeontologists, therefore, have to rely on biostrati- 
graphic chronology when comparing faunas. Fortunately this seems to work! 

The main faunal shifts noted are between forest browsers reflecting wetter or interglacial condi- 
tions and grassland grazers indicating dryer or glacial conditions. In the Blancan there appears to have 
been a simple alternation of dryer and wetter faunas. At times of low sea level however, access into 
Florida along the enlarged Gulf coastal plain was facilitated for many arid western and mesic tropical 
species such that by Rancholabrean times the enriched faunal record suggests more complex climatic 
oscillations. 

The work published here has now been incorporated by Kurtén and Anderson (Kurtén, B. and 
Anderson, E., 1980, Pleistocene mammals of North America, New York, Columbia University Press) 
into their review of Pleistocene mammals in North America, where their correlation tables suggest that 
the Coleman IIA fauna could be 400,000 years old, while the Haile XIVA fauna probably dates to 
about 100,000—70,000 years ago. 


ESMEE WEBB 


JOHNSON, Anne. Roman forts of the Ist and 2nd centuries AD in Britain and the German provinces. 
London, A. & C. Black, 1983. xv + 368 pp., 213 figs., 8 maps. £15.00. 


Anne Johnson’s substantial book fills a gap which has existed for a general book on this subject. 
It is clearly written, profusely illustrated, and is backed up by full references, an extensive bibliography, 
and a useful index. The text and illustrations are clearly printed, although the book design is rather 
conservative. The price is still reasonable, in spite of having been increased by £3 between printing and 
publication! 

Although those looking for new ideas and hypotheses will be largely disappointed, the book 
brings together for the first time in English the evidence from Britain and Germany for fort-planning 
and building, defences, and internal buildings. There are also chapters on ‘ood and the Water Supply’ 
and on ‘External Structures’. Bathi houses are treated only summarily — dare one say because of the 
absence of a recent synthesis? Much of the content is clearly the result of the systematic shuffling of 
the author’s card indexes on individual sites, while much else is culled, and expanded where necessary, 
from more specialist syntheses (including this reviewer’s), which have been published in recent years. 

It is a pity that the book appears to have taken so long through the press for much more has 
been published in the past three years on several aspects covered — the metrology of layout, fort- 
planning and the Vindolanda writing-tablets, to mention but a few. 

One can take issue with the author on a number of points — such as the extent to which fort- 
planning followed the technical treatises (Chapter 2) but most inaccuracies (not that there are many) 
are due largely to the following of other secondary sources. 
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There are enough errors in the Latin terms to be irritating to the classically trained mind. These 
should be expunged in the second edition that the book will obviously merit within a few years. By 
that time we may look forward to the author’s promised gazetteer and the results of her doctoral 
research. 


MICHAEL J. JONES 


NEEDHAM, Joseph and GWEI-DJEN, Lu. Science and civilisation in China. Vol. 5. Chemistry and 
chemical technology. Part 5. Spagyrical discovery and invention: physiological alchemy. 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1983. xxxiii + 547 pp., illus. £49.50. 


With the publication ot this volume, Needham’s epic work on Chinese alchemy is substantially 
complete. Throughout the earlier volumes it has been clear just how different the objectives of Chinese 
alchemy were from those of the West. The goal of Chinese alchemy was the prolongation of life through 
the arrest of the ageing processes. This could be achieved in many ways, those closest to the Western 
concept of an alchemist prepared elixirs. However there was a completely separate route to prolong 
life by physiological means on the human body itself. The discoveries and practices of these Nei tan 
alchemists now familiar in modern physiotherapy and health training have no ancient parallels, 
except in yoga. Finally as contidence in the Wai tan elixirs waned after the spread of Buddhism in 
China a whole range of physiological ‘elixirs’ became popular. These were based on human products 
involving the separation and purification of steroids and urinary hormones hundreds of years before 
these products were prepared in the West. 

That alchemy was ancestral to chemistry in both East and West is widely known but the role of 
Eastern alchemy in the history of physiology has not been generally appreciated. It is, of course, a 
natural consequence of the Taoist’s interest in prolonging life. The Wai tan alchemists relied on 
chemical, often metalliferous elixirs, the preparation and contents of which find many parallels and 
links in contemporary Islamic and Western alchemy. The Nei tan alchemists sought to delay or even 
arrest the ageing process from within the body itself. The whole was based on Tao principle as expressed 
in the J Ching of opposites and the flow of one into another. For them the essential life spirit, the 
Chhi was gradually dissipated through life, but if it or its elements could be restored and recycled then 
longevity even immortality would follow. 

The Chinese saw the universal intertlow of opposites expressed in the human body in the form 
of the various fluids such as breath, blood, saliva, semen, etc. Control and especially retention was 
regarded as paramount. Through the centuries many techniques of respiration, salivation and sexual 
control were deveioped together with related techniques of massage, gymnastics and meditation. The 
ideas and practices of the yogin in India immediately spring to mind here, and some contact and 
exchange of ideas at very early dates seem the most likely explanation for the great similarities between 
the two philosophies. The question of contact and ultimate influence long before the decisive spread 
of Buddhism into China is likely to be fascinating but difficult. Needham is rightly cautious here, but 
elsewhere he is less so, leading to one of the few real criticisms of the whole work. The project began 
to gain for Chinese science the recognition due to it, and whilst that was the aim of the work then his 
partisan support of the Chinese case was acceptable. Now the very success and prestige of the project 
has made it not only the champion of Chinese science but one of the basic works of the history of 
science and ideas generally and this partisan approach can now produce a bias which is detrimental to 
work as a whole. Similarly the very diffusionist approach can sometimes seem unfounded and rather 
simplistic. 

One sample will suffice from this present volume. There is a very detailed and valuable discus- 
sion on the occurrence of breath control around the world. The practice is traced in medieval Islamic 
and Byzantine writings, before turning to a fascinating description of sects practising breath control 
more recently in Europe and North America. These are all discussed in the more or less explicit frame- 
work of the spread of a Chinese idea around the world. There is no consideration that one or all of 
these practices could have occurred independently. Much of the value of Needham’s work is his ability 
to find parallels and/or descendants of Chinese ideas around the world, but there is a danger of seeing 
China in everything! 

After the Buddhist penetration of China and the rise of Neo-Confucianism, many of the more 
extreme beliefs and practices of the Taoists fell from favour and the efficacy of the Wai tan elixiers 
Was quite rightly challenged. Coupled with this more pragmatic approach was a general feeling that 
meddling in workshops over a hot furnace was not really a fit occupation for a philosopher and a 
gentleman. This was partly because the magical elements claimed by some Taoist adepts such as flying, 
vanishing, changing form into birds and beasts no doubt repelled more rational thinkers but there does 
seem to have been the element of snobbery as well, workmen get their hands dirty, not philosophers. 
One could compare this change of attitude with that wrought by the Platonists over the Atomists cen- 
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turies earlier in Greece. If the Wai tan elixirs declined the Nei tan practices flourished, even to the 
extent of using some of the earlier Nei tan laboratory procedures. If elements of the primary life force 
were deficient in an individual perhaps they could be replaced from without. A whole range of urinary 
steroids and protein hormones were isolated principally from urine and administered where appropriate, 
thereby anticipating Western medicine by centuries. 

The question of how much this should be regarded as proto-science of even true science is very 
relevant here and is discussed by Needham. He argues, powerfully of course, that one does see in this 
and other Chinese developments the application of mental as well as technical processes in the scien- 
tific spirit. However, for all the undoubted technical complexity of the Chinese operations there is still 
the fundamental difference represented by the lack of empirical research to test hypotheses. As Needham 
rightly states on page 292, ‘Receptive observation is the necessary preliminary of the scientific mani- 
pulation of nature in the interests of man’. Basically both the Wai tan and Nei tan operations are the 
logical application of practical methods to the fundamental Taoist beliefs, but there is the rub, these 
are beliefs, pure and simple. The sophisticated model of the material world so created is based on 
theoretical consideration, neither created or questioned by empirical science. The model of the atom 
used by modern science for example is no less artificial a creation but it is based on observed facts, and 
continually changing in the light of new experimentations. The possible contribution of Taoist thought 
and the / Ching in helping to formulate the underlying principles of modern science have been brillian- 
tly discussed in Volume V part 4, and there Needham makes a very convincing case. 

The chief value of the present volumes as with those published already is the mass of new 
information brought together often for the first time (including here the texts on physiotherapy found 
in the Ma-Wang-tui tomb no. 3 near Chhangsha, of the early Han period), and the discussion of this 
material in a way that combines a thorough scientific understanding with a great knowledge of Chinese 
history and thought. This synthesis is unique and of cardinal importance to evaluating the place and 
contribution of China in the world history of science and philosophy. Thus although many of the 
original Chinese works have been previously translated and intelligently discussed, it is only now that 
their true significance is fully seen. An excellent example is given by the classic work of Jung in which 
he noted the strong psycological element in much of the symbolism of Western alchemy, but his argu- 
ment fell down completely when applied to Chinese Nei tan alchemy simple because of the failure to 
appreciate that the frequent mention of the human body and its functions were in fact meant quite 
literally. This highlights a recurring problem inall studies of alchemy, the interpretation of the imagery 
and symbolism, and the ability to recognise the rare occasions when the alchemists were speaking 
literally. Only a very thorough grounding in subject such as Needham possesses for Chinese alchemy 
allows confident interpretation. 

The range of material and the disciplines covered in this volume is immense and as usual one is 
amazed by the range of Needham’s knowledge and his obvious fluency in so many disparate fields. 
Despite the apparent esoteric nature of the topic, it does not seem so when Needham tells it; his style 
is very readable and the story develops in a fascinating way. As with the preceding volumes the present 
work lays a new basis for the study of its particular brand of Chinese science, and adds much new 
knowledge and insight in related fields elsewhere. Dr Needham has not only asserted the role of Chinese 
science but added enormously to understanding and interest in the history of science generally. As 
the publisher’s puff on the dust jacket proclaims ‘... one of the most remarkable works of our time’. 


PAUL CRADDOCK 


HOWELL, John M. Settlement and economy in Neolithic Northern France (BAR Int. Ser. 157). 
Oxford, British Archaeological Reports, 1983. xix + 209 pp., illus. £19.00. 


The volume consists of over 180 pages of text, followed by nearly as many figures. It purports 
to study settlement and economy in Neolithic Northern France, based: on intensive study of three 
test areas, the Aisne—Marne region, the Seine estuary, and the Loing Valley (Fig. 1.3). Unfortunately 
there are serious flaws in presentation and assumptions. The main problem is a constant flow between 
‘facts’ and ‘interpretation’, but the ‘facts’ are so slight that one doubts the interpretation. There are no 
supporting tables, lists of sites, etc., in appendices, merely vast num bers of maps. Even the bibliography 
is not prepared to the normal standard, with only the first page of an article being numbered, and 
publishers’ names being omitted. One could also question the absence in the bibliography of M. J. 
Ilett’s 1980 Cambridge University thesis on ‘Aspects of Neolithic Settlement in North-west Europe 
and Britain’, by one of the team excavating in the Aisne valley, one of Howell’s three study areas. 

Howell’s main interest seems to be in distribution maps and soil types. He commences in 
Chapter 1 with a commentary on the production and use of distribution maps, and indicates that his 
analysis will be conducted at two basic levels: site typology, and ‘detailed examination of groups of 


sites’. He does not define a site (even by a simple quantifiable test), and never resolves this ‘flexible 
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approach to the definition of sites’ (p. 7). The techniques for examining groups of sites are not ‘site 
catchment’, but do involve looking at the soil types on which sites were located. Howell demonstrates 
changes in the percentage of sites on different soils through time, and discusses other ‘locational 
regularities’ while looking at the three study areas. Very brief reports on faunal assemblages, etc., are 
grouped in three subsequent chapters discussing the Early, Middle and Late Neolithic over the whole 
of Northern France. 

The three study areas unfortunately do not help Howell to test his model for Neolithic organisa- 
tion. This is taken from Kruk (1973), and suggests an explanation for Linear Pottery site distribution 
in Poland. The problem for Howell is that only one of his study areas, the Aisne—Marne region, has 
sufficient Linear Pottery sites to test the model. The only period represented in all three areas is the 
Late Neolithic, and Howell veers away from the impossible aim of testing Kruk’s idea to producing 
one of his own, that of the Expanded Village, with small sites surrounding a central focus — a tomb — 
during the Seine—Oise—Marne period. The idea of the central focus on burial grounds is accepted else- 
where, and Howell’s phrase is a happy one, and potentially the best part of the thesis ... but one 
would like properly quantified lists of numbers and types of finds from the surrounding sites. There is 
no reference in the bibliography to Howell’s thesis from which this ‘revised text’ was produced (Pre- 
face), and one doubts that the information was available there either. 

All in all, then, since the discussion of site assemblages is so thin, it is unsurprising that Howell 
concludes from the slightly fuller discussion of environmental data that ‘economic/environmental 
factors appear to have been the determining forces for change, or in the case of the late Neolithic for 
lack of change’ (p. vi). This reviewer, sadly, remains unconvinced from the evidence presented. 


PATRICIA PHILLIPS 


CUNLIFFE, Barry. Roman Bath discovered. Rev. edn. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1984. xvii + 
232 pp., 122 illus. £14.95. 


An excavated archaeological site, however well presented and extensive, is bound to be con- 
fusing for a visitor to interpret. The archaeologist has uncovered the remains layer by layer, collected 
and analysed the finds, and made his interpretations accordingly. The ‘punter’ pays his entrance fee 
and is faced with a pile of old stones. He may well feel that someone else has had all the fun of doing a 
jigsaw and expects him to appreciate the picture. 

The purpose of this book is to bridge the gap between archaeologists and people, and not only 
to make the remains at Bath intelligible, but involve the reader in the excitement of their discovery. 
The temple precinct and baths are described with numerous plans and photographs, although it must 
always take an effort of concentration and imagination to visualise how the various features connected 
and what they looked like at different periods. The later chapters bring to life the people of Roman 
Bath, including the villas and industry round the town. 

The preface sets the tone of the book. The author as a bored, hot schoolboy cannot help but 
strike a responsive chord in anyone who has also felt guilty at his lack of enthusiasm for Roman 
remains. As the title suggests, the theme is ‘discovery’, and the history of the discovery of Roman Bath 
is that of the men who happened to be there — the workmen, surveyors and casual observers. Some 
cared about what they found and took trouble to record it; others saw Roman Bath as merely an 
impediment to the construction of the modern city. The fortuitous nature of archaeological discovery 
and recording comes out very clearly. When the story is brought up to modern times it becomes no 
less exciting, with the archaeologists working in a cramped and steamy hell under the floors of the 
Pump Room. 

Unlike so many archaeology books, this one is delightfully easy to read. One never has to look 
at a sentence twice to decide exactly what the author was trying to say. Professor Cunliffe’s sympathetic 
and unpatronising attitude enables the layman to identify with the discoverers of Roman Bath. My 
favourite anecdote was the one of a lady who braved a sewer to get a straight edge to a trench and 
found a statue base just behind it. 

The revised edition has shorter lines and the illustrations interspersed with the text, making the 
book even more manageable. One might lament the loss of the few colour plates, and metrication will 
continue to be irritating for some years to come. My chief criticism was the lack of an overall plan 
showing the relationship of the baths and temple to the modern city, such as was eventually forth- 
coming on p. 153. An enlargement of the central area indicating features such as Stall Street and Pump 
Room would be invaluable for reference in the earlier chapters. This could perhaps be remedied in a 
later edition, when the chapter on the End of Roman Bath might also be revised to take into account 
later thoughts on ‘410 and All That’. 
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Yhe original version was full of atmosphere and lively detail, and the revised edition loses none 
of this in bringing the story up to date. Throughout we are given the impression that an exciting and 
unfinished drama is still unfolding. Who knows what may be found when Professor Cunliffe is finally 
permitted to pull down the Abbey? 


JANE GORDON-CUMMING 


CLARK, J. Desmond (ed.). The Cambridge History of Africa. Vol. 1. From the earliest times fo c. 
500 BC. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1982. xxiii +1157 pp., illus. £48.00. 


The very notion of dealing with the topic encompassed within the title of this book in a com- 
prehensive way would seem to many a daunting, if not hopeless, task. The Cambridge History of 
Africa series has not only accomplished this but has done an excellent job. Each chapter has been 
written by a leading expert in the field, is uniformly well organised, adequately illustrated and contains 
a separate, comprehensive bibliography. 

This is the first volume in a series of eight (five of which are already available) which cover the 
entire continent from prehistoric to post-colonial times. This volume concentrates on the time from 
the appearance of the first hominids to the spread of iron technology after 500 BC. In the chapters on 
origins and evolution, earliest archaeological traces and the Middle Palaeolithic/Stone Age the entire 
country is discussed by regions. In later chapters the emphasis tends to fall on the areas where know- 
ledge is greatest, i.e. north and north-west Africa and Egypt, although discussions on food production 
and early agriculture draw some of the attention from the north. 

As the book is designed for the serious scholar, the text is not cluttered with explanations of 
specific terms, but those in difficulty are given the necessary background reference. Furthermore, in 
an effort to permit the reader to assess interpretations and re-constructions, full references are given 
for each section. Perhaps the most important feature of the layout of this book is that each author has 
been very careful to distinguish clearly between basic data and interpretation. In areas of rapid change 
the body of information presented will remain unaltered and thereby retain its usefulness. In these 
times of specialisation in archaeology it is to be much appreciated when authors follow guidelines such 
as those established for this volume. 

In a work of this size it is not surprising that there is hardly an overabundance of illustrations or 
plates. Each author appears to have been limited to approximately 20 figures and with few exceptions 
used them wisely (one notable exception being the out of focus worked bone tube of Chapter Five — 
surely the Late Palaeolithic has rendered something equally important and more photogenic). 

Although the format for this volume has been rigidly adhered to, the personal style of the 
authors is still apparent, making some of the chapters easier to read than others. Each section by 
necessity is predominantly a summary of site reports and descriptions which are useful but “heavy 
going’. Fortunately the interpretation sections allow for expansion and permitted each author to show 
why they are a guiding force in their field. For what they have set out to accomplish the authors and 
editor of this volume have succeeded admirably. 


S. COULSON 


ROE, Derek A. The Lower and Middle Palaeolithic periods in Britain (The Archaeology of Britain, 3). 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1981. 324 pp., 15 figs., 38 pls £35.00. 


This book is the obvious sequel to Roe’s publication A gazetteer of British Lower and Middle 
Palaeolithic sites. Information on material from the string of sites found in the gazetteer is now joined 
to form an archaeological sequence. Spot-finds and unstratified material, which abound in Britain, are, 
wherever possible, added to the proposed sequence with information from comparable Continental 
sites used to supply additional details. 

The book is written in a concise manner with occasional personal touches indicative of the 
author’s sense of humour. It is divided into seven chapters which cover the background to the study of 
the Old Stone Age and the Pleistocene, the presentation of Roe’s basic Lower Palaeolithic sequence, 
observations on the Middle Palaeolithic and some conclusions. Most sections are enhanced by full site 
accounts, in addition to discussions of marginal sites and the question of variation. All chapters are 
illustrated with black and white line drawings, mostly reproduced from other publications, which 
results in variable quality, numerous scale sizes and, perhaps the biggest drawback of all, little new 
information. 
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The greatest strength of the text, however, lies in Roe’s determination to return to original 
sources for all discussions. The history of excavation for all major sites, and many Minor ones, is out- 
lined and full bibliographic references are always given. In addition, the extensive amount of travel 
throughout Britain undertaken by Roe in compiling the gazetteer make the discussion of the artefact 
counts very complete. However, although it must be accepted that as a summary work it is certainly 
more interesting than the gazetteer there is unfortunately a disappointing lack of new information or 
interpretation presented. 

The only major innovation, the proposed Lower Palaeolithic sequence, centres on north Kent 
with the site of Swanscombe as the focal point. To this is added the material from the undated sites of 
Baker’s Hole, Ebbsfleet and Crayford, thereby producing in Roe’s opinion a sequence which begins 
with the Clactonian, covers various stages of the Acheulean and ends with what is here called the 
advanced Levallois, as found at Crayford and in the Ebbsfleet Channel. Following this are chapters 
exploring the possibilities of including sites such-as Westbury-sub-Mendip, Somerset, and Kent’s 
Cavern, Torquay, to the sequence, in the form of an Earlier Acheulean with collections from the 
Wolvercote Channel making up the Final Acheulean/Micoquian. In addition there is a very lengthy 
account of Roe’s handaxe analysis and resultant groups, that has been updated and extended, and 
which encompasses almost a third of this entire volume. 

The Middle Palaeolithic in Britain and a summary of the Continental Mousterian is discussed in 
34 pages. Virtually all of this chapter is taken in discussing Roe’s ‘type-fossil’ for this period, the bout 
coupé handaxe, and in listing the find spots for this handaxe type. 

The final chapter of this volume principally summarises the conclusions reached in the previous 
chapters with some tentative statements regarding possible occupation activities. Initial results on 
microwear Of some tools from the sites of Clacton and Hoxne are also presented as indicators of 
possible future results in the area of functional interpretation. 

It is in no way surprising that Roe was asked to write this third volume of the Archaeology of 
Britain series, but it is surprising that in the time elapsed since his last major contribution on this topic 
so little new intormation and so tew new ideas have been added. he book is an excellent summary of 
old publications and past works by the author. The bibliography is extensive and the work that is en- 
compassed in data collection cannot be doubted. In addition the summaries in both French and German 
are a long overdue consideration more archaeologists should imitate. However, virtually all the infor- 
mation in this book is available elsewhere, and the illustrations are nearly all from other publications, 
leaving an overall impression of disappointment in what should have been an exciting topic. 


S. COULSON 


HODDER, lan. The present past: an introduction to anthropology for archaeologists. London, Batsford, 
1982. 239 pp., 47 pls. £14.95. 


The present past is undoubtedly an interesting book; yet, somehow, content and structure 
appear ill-matched. 

On the one hand the chapters progress up the well-worn Hawkesian ladder from technology and 
subsistence, through social organisation and on to the miasmic heights of art and ritual. On the other 
hand, Hodder has in mind a far more holistic approach. He stresses that the link between present and 
past must be made by relational analogies. Such analogies are dependent upon the contextual analysis 
of potentially comparative materials. In turn this analysis is informed by, and can only be understood 
in terms of, specific theoretical orientations. Hodder nails his own theoretical pre-occupations to the 
mast — namely, the need to discover, or create, a body of anthropological theory that focuses on 
material culture and that investigates the active role of material culture in sociopolitical strategies. 

Such an approach to ethnoarchaeology is far more intellectually rigorous than most previous 
attempts. However, because of the way the book is structured, it takes an inordinately long time for 
these themes to emerge. It is not until Chapters 5 and 6 that what is meant by a relational analogy is 
properly spelt out. Hodder has a curious tendency to bemoan the straitjacket he himself imposes 
rather than attempting a more radical restructuring of the book. Such a restructuring might have 
involved starting with the conclusions (Chapter 10: 212); creating a more holistic framework; and dis- 
cussing, in some depth, the effect of different theoretical viewpoints on our understanding of both 
past and present. There are times when Hodder discusses different anthropological theories, but other 
times when theoretical perceptions are simply associated with names as though it was all a matter of 
individual insight (for example in the discussion of Turner, Bloch and Lewis in Chapter 7). Hodder 
could then have situated himself within a specific discourse and it would have become clearer that 
while he emphasises the interaction between socio-political relations and ideology, he is more con- 
cerned with the latter. This — at least for this reviewer — creates a problem in that his ‘systems of 
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meaning’ seem either extremely culturally relativistic, or overly generalised — little more than vague 
concepts of purity and pollution. 

So there is a more original — and more coherent — book on social theory and archaeology 
lurking within The present past. I suspect that as it now stands, and despite its apparently straight- 
forward presentation and copious (although very uneven) illustrations, it will be most useful and 
stimulating for those who already known something about archaeology. It certainly challenges a lot of 
establishment wisdom, and offers an interesting introduction to anthropological writings on aspects of 
society that have generally been neglected by archaeologists — in particular the infamous ‘black box’ 
of ritual and art. 

BARBARA BENDER 


JONES, G. D. and KAU1Z, RK. R. (eds). The transition to statehood in the New World (New Directions 
in Archaeology). Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1981. xi + 254 pp., 12 figs. £1750: 


This is another one of the many volumes of recent appearance that has arisen as a result of a 
conference, in this case one held in 1979 on the transition to statehood and now part of Cambridge 
University Press, New Directions in Archaeology series. The text consists of four sections and eight | 
chapters written by conference participants, a size of manageable proportions unlike the voluminous 
dimensions of other conference volumes. 

The first section consists of a single, rather comprehensive, introductory chapter by the editors. 
First, they provide the reader with a good overview about what the contributing authors of the book 
focus upon. Second, they consider the problems associated with defining the state. One could write a 
book on this alone, let alone a section of a chapter, but in their brief commentary I am pleased to see 
they have attempted to distinguish civilisation — a specific level of social complexity, from the state — 
a particular form of political organisation. ‘hey are clearly distinct terms, terms which have frequently 
been misunderstood and confused by many an author. Jones and Kautz help to dispel the confusion, 
but do point out the difficulties of distinguising a state from civilisation, archaeologically. They then 
proceed to suggest that the state ought to be defined by a list of attributes. This should be suitable for 
archaeological purposes as many of the attributes could be inferred from archaeological remains, and 
after a time archaeologists may reach a consensus about how many features, and which ones, need be 
discovered before it can be acknowledged that one has excavated a state society, or rather a society 
that is state-like. A consensus, however, may be some time in coming. Third, they then proceed to 
discuss the problems with some of the many theories on the origin of the state, most of which are well 
known but all being equally deficient as causal arguments. They suggest that ideological factors be 
considered as potential stimuli to state formation, a somewhat novel suggestion. Since scholars have 
considered just about every other phenomena as stimuli to state formation, all to no avail, no harm 
need be done considering ideology as the prime mover because it just might lead to a breakthrough, 
especially as ideology is a more fundamental aspect of culture than usually believed. In any case, given 
this attraction to ideology, the last part of the introduction consists of a discussion about how, during 
a period of crisis, religious revitalisation may have been a prime factor in state formation. As with 
every other prime mover argument, however, the theory has problems. Nevertheless, it is a stimulating 
discussion with archaeologists finally recognising the fundamental importance of religion in culture, 
and therefore may be a theory worth further exploration. 

With that we come to the end of their rather stimulating introduction. I was hoping that the 
rest of the text would be as good and stimulating, but my hopes were to be dashed with the very next 
section. 

It consists of two chapters on theories of state formation. The first is Carneiro’s on a theory of 
the formation of chiefdoms, which in his view are the precursors of the state (something must have 
been, even if chiefdoms are not). He argues that chiefdoms were formed as a result of intense warfare 
within environmentally circumscribed zones, ic. where the environment restricts expansion. So in- 
crease in population, he argues, becomes the stimulus to conflicts over the limited prime agricultural 
land required to feed the masses. But have we not heard this before? Yes, but admittedly in discussions 
with respect to state formation, not chiefdoms. But he does not offer any new evidence to really 
sugggest it is any better for explaining the appearance of chiefdoms. The Yanomamo of Venezuela and 
the Jivaro of Peru live(d) in environmentally circumscribed zones of intense warfare, but neither society 
appears to have transformed into a state or a chiefdom. There is nothing new here, simply a rephrasing 
of an inadequate theory. No need to flog a dead horse, although I do agree with his questioning of 
chiefs being thought of as the arbiters of redistribution. 

In the chapter by Haas, he concerns himself with the proposal that state formation is a result of 
class conflict arising because one privileged group has preferential access to basic resources and creates 
a means to sustain this preferential access. The state then develops as a coercive mechanism to resolve 
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internal conflict that arises between economically stratified classes, those seeking the resources, the 
other defending its access. But I seem to have heard this one before, too, and it also hasa few problems, 
none of which he manages to resolve: how differential access began in the first place and when; how to 
imply a power base archaeologically so that we might know which came first, the state or differential 
access ;and finally, when he briefly examines the archaeological record to recognise evidence of differen- 
tial access, the results are equivocal. So Haas provides no improvements on an old theory. I suggest he 
look elsewhere rather than forcing a theory to work. 

The third section consists of two chapters examining environmental factors as stimuli to state 
formation. In the first, Cohen asks why so many states seem to have appeared about 6,000 years ago 
and what common factor existed at that time. His reply is to suggest that population pressure was the 
mechanism stimulating state formation as only a central political institution would ensure constant 
food distribution and production among large populations during unpredictable environmental condi- 
tions. However, in the New World the process leading to sedentism, agriculture and state society is 
very prolonged and hardly the result of population pressure. Furthermore, archaeologists have discovered 
that population seems to have decreased just prior to state formation in SW Iran (H. T. Wright and 
G. A. Johnson, ‘Population, exchange and early state formation in southwestern Iran’, American 
Anthropologist, 1975, 77, 267). Population pressure could hardly have been a stimulus here, either. 
Quite frankly I suspect that anyone who suggests population pressure as a stimulus to any profound 
social change is using it as an excuse for having no other reason. So nothing new here and we were 
getting nowhere fast. By this time my interest which had been so stimulated by the introduction was 
beginning to wear thin. 

Next was the chapter by MacNeish, a real character and a good, no nonsense, archaeologist. 
Could he cut the crap and bring us back down to earth? In a word, yes, and not before time, too! 

MacNeish gives us an outline of the phases of his Tehuacan valley sequence, equating and com- 
paring it with the Gulf coast, Highland Peru and Old World sequences. He then applies each phase with his 
hypothetical cultural systems, e.g. chiefdom, tribal hamlets, collecting camps, etc. Hypothetical systems 
or not, and there certainly is some room for argument about whether some of his systems do apply to 
specific phases, he suggests that the four areas went through similar sequences. He then suggests the 
systemic interactions that might occur from phase to phase creating the necessary and sufficient 
conditions to produce the changes that led to the formation of the state. He admits his results are 
tentative but they strongly suggest that monocausal arguments for state formation are inadequate. 
And this is based on real data. Bravo! Now we are getting somewhere with someone actually examining 
real field data in an old-fashioned way and indicating the possible systemic interactions required to 
stimulate the change from one cultural phase to the next. Old-fashioned and tentative it may be, but 
it is an approach well worth following. MacNeish had resurrected my interest. 

This brings us to the third and final section which consists of three chapters examining the role of 
ideological factors in state formation. Coe and Keatinge present chapters in which they both suggest 
that archaeologists must recognise the importance and pervasive nature of religious belief in social 
systems and the possibility that supernatural sanction may have acted as the stimulus (or catalyst) for 
establishing the ceiitral political authority of the state. Coe’s argument is more of an appeal, Keatinge’s 
a discussion with some glaring gaps, but despite this both presentations are somewhat innovative. The 
last chapter by Freidel is made slightly different by the fact that he argues for the cultural evolution of 
a society to civilisation as being important and that the appearance of a central state institution is but 
one aspect of a complex social process. In his discussion of the Late Preclassic highland and lowland 
Maya, however, his argument becomes less systematic and more monocausal. It is nevertheless, an 
interesting and innovative proposal. 

In the end we have here a book mixed with some good, and some not so good, archaeological 
method and theory. The editors’ introduction and the chapter by MacNeish are splendid. Coe, Keatinge 
and Freidel present rather innovative ideas worth further examination, and Carneiro, Haas and Cohen 
present rather humdrum, just so stories that did, and still do, get us nowhere. I was hoping that many 
of the authors might have examined the actual sort of systemic interactions that occur within com- 
plex societies, present possible alternative reactions when various interactions change and then present 
archaeological methods of measure which could isolate these changes in systemic interaction in past 
Societies that increased social complexity. (One might also ask why such changing interactions need 
produce an increase in the social, political and economic complexity of a society.) It is this sort of 
research and writing that is required, not repetitive monocausal theories of state formation. We want 
to know what happened, not what might have happened. Only MacNeish has provided that sort of 
presentation here. It is definitely worth following up. As for the rest, despite some of the intriguing 
and innovative theories of some, none of the theories likely to get us very far to solving state for- 
mation. So, despite the potential, this text has proved a disappointment. Nevertheless, MacNeish’s 
chapter and the simple desire to know where we need not look make this book well worth reading. 


BRUCE WELSH 
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LEACOCK, E. B. and LEE, R. B. (eds). Politics and history in band societies. Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press; Paris, Editions de la Maison des Sciences de l Homme, 1982. xiv + 500 pp., 
illus. £29.50; paperback £9.95. 


This book developed from a conference on hunter-gatherers held in Paris in 1978. It was the 
third conference on the cultural and social dimensions of life in foraging societies. The first, held in 
Ottawa in 1965, concentrated on the nature and flexibility of band structure. Proceedings were 
published in the National Museum of Canada Bulletin, 228. The second, held in Chicago in 1966, 
concentrated on the nature of the subsistence base and the interface between archaeological and ethno- 
graphic data. Proceedings of this conference were published in the now familiar. Man the hunter tome, 
where it was noted that Woman the gatherer might have been an equally apt title. The third con- 
ference and book have a somewhat different look at band society. Different questions are being asked, 
e.g. how do people make decisions about group activities? How do they handle disagreements and con- 
flicts? How does ‘human nature’ in band societies differ from ‘human nature’ in urban industrial society? 
With such questions in mind and following a grand introduction by the editors, the book is then 
divided into three sections, each section concerned with a particular issue. 

The first section consists of six chapters examining the internal dynamics of social relations in 
specific foraging societies in order to discover the common structural features of foraging societies in 
different ecological and historical environments. Although each chapter is concerned with a specific 
society, the particular principles discovered are expected to apply to all foraging societies, principles 
dealing with decision-making and conflict resolution between male and female roles (Silberbauer on 
the G/wi and Lee on the !Kung); allocation of rights to lands and resources by distinguishing economic 
and religious units (Hamilton on the Aborigines of Western Australia); child rearing and the establishing 
of social values (Briggs on two Inuit communities); and resolution and ritualisation of potential con- 
flict between the sexes (Turnbull on the Mbuti pygmies). Thus the social dynamics of these societies 
receive the same attention that was given to social organisation and ecological adaptation in the first 
two conference books. 

The second section consists of seven chapters looking at the nature of relations between foraging 
societies and their sedentary farming neighbours. In the first paper Leacock considers the importance 
of being aware of the history of a foraging society and the influence on its social relations by other 
non-foraging societies before generalising about relations of production in foraging societies. Morris, 
in his discussion of the Hill Pandaram of South India, argues that their family structure and band 
organisation may be understood more by their role as traders of forest products in the markets of 
neighbouring farmers than solely in terms of their ecological adaptation to resources and conditions of 
the environment. Bahuchet’s ana Guillaume’s chapter on the Aka of the Congo describes the change in 
relations with their sedentary neighbours, the Tall Blacks, and the corresponding change in their own 
social organisation upon the arrival of the European colonists at the end of the 19th century. Vierich 
and Hitchcock present two papers on the Basarwa (Bushmen) of Botswana discussing the increasing 
tendency of sedentism among them. They discover that it is not a one-way process but that foragers 
who become part- or full-time farmers or pastoralists may resort to a foraging existence if the situation 
so requires, e.g. during drought. The final two papers of this section examine the Okiek (Dorobo) of 
the Kenya Rift Valley. Chang discusses the complex history of local ethnic interaction and the indirect 
effects of European colonialism, and Blackburn outlines the relationship between the Okiek and their 
pastoral neighbours, the Maasai, with special attention on exchange. 

I suspect that it is these first two sections only that will appeal to archaeologists. The first 
section could be used as a limited guide to the structural features of social relations that may have 
existed in prehistoric hunting and gathering communities. Hamilton’s and Wiessner’s papers should be 
of more direct relevance to archaeological interpretation. The second section may be used as a guide 
for archaeologists to realise the sort of inter-relationships that existed between foraging societies and 
their non-foraging neighbours in the prehistoric past as well as a guide to the evolutionary progression 
from a hunter-gatherer to sedentary existence. All seven chapters would be useful. 

The third and final section consists of eight chapters examining the contemporary political 
struggles of various foraging societies — specifically Australian Aborigines, !Kung San, and the ‘ree, 
Dene (Dogrib), and Montagnais of northern Canada. As most of these papers are concerned with the 
moral and political issues involved in land rights and social acculturation of these groups, this section 
may have little immediate interest or relevance to the archaeologist. It is hoped, however, that any 
archaeologists reading this text will not ignore this section in order simply to observe the distressing 
manner in which some of these societies are now being subjected, e.g. Lee and Hurlich’s account of the 
South African army’s practice of incorporating !Kung males into paramilitary tracking units to aid 
them in their fight against SWAPO, a practice which has subsequently prompted the disintegration of 
'Kung subsistence and society; and to discover the role anthropologists (and possibly archaeologists) 
will have to play in order to ensure successful acculturation of foraging societies into larger nation- 
states without losing their integrity or economic means of subsistence. Perhaps a general model of 
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successful acculturation of hunter-gatherers could be made. This is particularly stressed in Feit’s report 
of the success of the Cree in maintaining their integrity and native subsistence while successfully inte- 
grating with Canadian society as a whole. 

In conclusion, this is a competent, well-written and important text and despite its limited 
appeal or relevance to archaeologists they would do well to have it for their bookshelves. For any 
budding anthropologist it is indispensable. 


BRUCE WELSH 


BOGUCKI, Peter I. Early Neolithic subsistence and settlements in the Polish lowlands (BAR Int. Ser. 
150). Oxford, British Archaeological Reports, 1982. viii+ 166 pp., 23 figs., 15 tables. £7.00. 


The title of this book leads the reader to expect a study of the breadth and scope familiar to us 
from the works of J. Kruk (1973, 1980). Alas, all such prospects are quickly dispelled by a brief glance 
at the introduction, which reveals that in fact this is yet another study of a single site complex — that 
of Brze$¢ Kujawski in Central Poland. This accepted, Bogucki’s work nevertheless merits consideration 
since the Brze&¢ Kujawski complex is of paramount importance to our understanding of Early Neolithic 
developments outwith the Central European loess zone. 

The work falls logically into three sections: (1) an environmental and cultural background is 
followed by (2) a detailed analysis of the faunal and floral evidence which, in turn, provides the basis 
for (3) settlement and subsistence models for the Early Neolithic in the lowland zone. A brief descrip- 
tion (Chapter 2) of landscape relief, soils and water networks, together with an outline of climatic con- 
ditions during the Atlantic period, give a clear picture of the diversity of natural environment charac- 
teristic of the Polish lowlands. This is followed by a discussion of pre-Neolithic land management, 
although a strong bias towards Western European evidence and interpretation is apparent throughout. 

In the third chapter a general outline of the Early Neolithic cultural development in Central 
Europe is followed by a more detailed description of the sequence of developments in the Polish low- 
lands. It must be emphasised that Bogucki’s cultural sequence of Linear Pottery Culture (LBK), Stroke- 
Ornamented Pottery Culture and Lengyel Culture, and the duration afforded to individual phases 
within it (p. 27), are presently relevant only in the area of Kujavia and not representative of the whole 
of the Polish lowlands. Moreover, the linear character of the sequence ignores the complexity of post- 
LBK development in the lowlands, which in the opinion of other researchers represents not so much 
a direct succession but rather a complex fusion of the southern (i.e. Lengyel) and western (i.e. Stroke- 
Ornamented) elements (Czerniak, 1980; Ko&ko, 1982). Sadly, this section also fails to convey the 
polemical atmosphere current in Polish research, with a number of scholars attempting to interpret the 
development of Early Neolithic lowland complexes by relying less upon southern models and recog- 
nising a greater involvement of indigenous lowland cultural systems (the Mesolithic and 7B cultural 
complexes; Bednarczyk and Kosko, 1974: Czerniak, 1980; Ko’ko, 1981). A critical discussion of 
various approaches to the study of Early Neolithic subsistence (Chapter 4), ranging from Soudsky’s 
ee of shifting agriculture to Hamond’s settlement simulation studies, brings this first section to a 
close. 

The next section consists of a detailed analysis of animal (Chapter 5) and plant (Chapter 6) 
remains of the LBK and Lengyel cultures from Brzeéé Kujawski. Although in each case an attempt is 
made to integrate evidence available from other sites in Kujavia into the analysis, such comparisons are 
eS reduced in value by the apparent lack of a sampling strategy at sites other than Brzesé 
<ujawski. 

The analysis of animal bones is carried out with a view to extracting the maximum amount of 
information about the environment and economy. In the interpretation of palaeozoological remains 
four different quantification methods are used and their results compared. Epiphyseal fusion of bones 
and tooth eruption data are used in order to identify slaughter patterns. Wild and domestic species are 
studied to provide information about the contemporary environment. Tables and figures presenting 
the results of various analyses appear in general to be heavily condensed and some are unintelligible 
to anyone other than a bone specialist. 

While the study of animal bones demonstrates the author’s involvement and enthusiasm the 
plant remains, which were not analysed by the author, are treated in a more perfunctory manner. The 
sampling Strategy at BrzeS¢ Kujawski, which was heavily biased towards the recovery of carbonised 
materials, must surely be largely responsible for the small overall sample. Bogucki is unwilling to rely 
on grain Impressions on pottery, even though these form a large element in LBK evidence pertaining to 
the use of cereals; perhaps identification of clay sources rather than decorative patterns would go some 
way towards elucidating the problem. In both analyses, however, the presence or absence of certain 
species 1s seen purely in the context of economy; cultural or symbolic factors which may have influen- 
ced the nature of the BrzeS¢ Kujawski deposits are not even discussed. 
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In the concluding section of the book, cattle are seen to play a predominant role in the LBK 
economy (Chapter 7), with little or no cereal growing. Interesting, albeit speculative, comments are 
offered on the size, composition and management of cattle herds ina forested environment. The LBK 
settlement is described as seasonal and functionally undifferentiated ; transhumant cattle herding be- 
tween the upland and lowland zones isa dominant theme. In contrast the Lengyel communities (Chapter 
8) are seen to display a sedentary settlement pattern and their economic pursuits are based upon cereal 
growing and pig raising, supplemented by the hunting of wild animals and gathering of plants. 

The main criticism of Bogucki’s interpretation of the BrzeS¢ Kujawski complex must centre 
upon his purely economic approach. The behaviour of the Early Neolithic communities entering the 
lowland zone is assumed to be environmentally determined; social, ritual and symbolic factors are not 
seen to play any role whatsoever. In fact, archaeological evidence is a result of the interplay of many 
factors. Explanations based upon a single — in this instance economic — approach are bound to result 
in misinterpretations. 

Two examples will illustrate this point. The transhumant nature of the lowland LBPK is seen as 
the result of a need of the upland loess communities to graze their cattle seasonally 200 km away trom 
home. However, Kruk’s extensive researches in the Polish uplands (Kruk, 1973, 1980) reveal little 
economic stress at the time in question and there is no evidence to justify Bogucki’s interpretation. 
- Economic factors alone do not explain the movement into and settling of the lowland zone. 

Similarly, in the context of the Lengyel culture, the apparent contraction of its lowland settle- 
ment is seen as a consequence of the unattractiveness of certain regions to the Lengyel economy. 
Bogucki simply ignores the fact that from the middle of the fourth millennium be the lowland zone 
witnessed a truly dynamic development of the indigenous 7KB communities as well as remaining the 
province of lingering Mesolithic hunter-gatherer groups. 

It is frustrating that the scope of a book review prevents one from entering into a truly polemical 
discussion. On the other hand, such a polemic is best stimulated by controversial and provocative 
ideas. Bogucki’s study, in spite of misprints and omissions within the main text and bibliography), 
admirably fulfils such a function. 
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MAGDALENA S. MIDGLEY 


WYMER, John. The Palaeolithic age. London, Croom Helm, 1982. 310 pp., 79 figs., tables. £16.95. 


This book presents an account of major archaeological and palaeontological evidence concer- 
ning the history of man in the Palaeolithic period. It is divided into seven chapters and covers topics 
from the earliest fossil hominids and the growth of unspecialised hunting groups, to the eventual, 
virtually world-wide, formation of advanced hunting communities, with emphasis for this last category 
placed on burial ritual, house building, types of settlement, domestic and hunting equipment and the 
development of art. The book also includes descriptions of the techniques employed and dating 
methods used by archaeologists, as the volume is intended not merely for the professional, but for 
anyone wishing to learn the procedures involved in assessing evidence for this period. 

Any work that attempts to cover a period of two million years from the appearance of the first 
humans to the final retreat of the glacial age in the Northern Hemisphere, and deal with this time span 
on a global scale, must rely on its value as a general survey and as an overview that is, hopefully, 
supplemented by new information and accounts of recent discoveries. It is also essential that the text 
is organised in a manner that is concise and easy to follow. Unfortunately, in all instances, this volume 
of the Croom Helm series, Studies in Archaeology, is disappointing. The merits of this work as a 
general summary of present knowledge on the Palaeolithic are overshadowed by Wymer’s failure to 
follow a consistent method of organisation throughout the book, to correct the numerous inconsisten- 
cies and errors in the text and to avoid cluttering the final chapter with conjecture that at times 
borders on fantasy. 
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Wymer’s changing presentation of the data from chapter to chapter is particularly confusing. 
Following the first chapters on ‘Time, Change and Method’ and ‘The First Humans’ is a general discus- 
sion of the chopper-core industries entitled ‘Unspecialised Hunters and Gatherers’. These groups are 
discussed geographically as are the ‘Advanced Hunting Groups’ of Chapter Six. However, the ‘Specialized 
Hunters and Gatherers’, of Chapter Four, are subdivided into subject headings such as domestic activi- 
ties, food supply and structures. Here the non-professional reader is faced with a confusing array of site 
names trom throughout the Old World necessitating constant reference to the map. 

The casual reader will probably be taken aback not only by the title of Chapter Five, ‘The Tran- 
sition from Savagery to Barbarism — Mousterian and other Industries’, but also by the first sentence of 
this chapter, ‘Specialised hunting groups were savages’. It is hoped that the reader has also found pages 
33 and 34 of this volume were it is explained that ‘savagery’ is used to denote hunting and gathering 
and ‘barbarism’ to imply food production. Terms such as ‘savagery’ and ‘barbarism’, which have been 
out of common use for many years, are used interchangeably by Wymer with the more conventional 
and well-known terms. 

Although generalities are to be expected in this type of book some used by Wymer are excep- 
tional, such as his statement that ‘French archaeologists see variation within the Mousterian Industry as 
particular traditions of the same basic industry’ — such unanimous agreement would be a first in the 
archaeological world. It is also infuriating that some of the arguments presented are followed by full 
reference listings while others, such as the very well-known debate between F. Bordes and L. and S. 
Binford on variation within the Mousterian, pass without a single reference. 

Minor errors and deceptive statements abound. For example, it is misleading to discuss the 
Quina Mousterian under the section on handaxe traditions as this variant is virtually devoid of hand- 
axes. Further an argument regarding the possible existence of the Micoquian in Britain is not aided 
when the illustrations for this material are labelled as Archeulean, and are shown without a scale. Also 
for a book that proposes to give a general outline of the entire Palaeolithic period the choice of a 
highly idiosyncratic, outsized Furze Platt handaxe for the book jacket is questionable. 

In the later chapters of this volume Wymer is also guilty of lapsing into pure supposition, for 
example, in his comments on the personal hygiene of Palaeolithic man. Also inferences on the possible 
frequency of fatal accidents in Uzbekistan because of the terrain, and the possibility of dramas with 
tragic Consequences proceeding the occupation of caves already inhabited by bears have no place in a 
serious work. In the opinion of this reviewer this book is suitable only for the scholar of Palaeolithic 
Studies wishing to use it as a summary work, with the understanding that some of the material and 
terminology presented should be used with caution. ; 


S. COULSON 


CONRAD, Geoffrey W. and DEMAREST, Arthur A. Religion and empire: the dynamics of Aztec and 
Inca expansionism (New Studies in Archaeology). Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1984. 
xii + 266 pp., 26 figs., 3 tables. £25.00. 


This book takes an interesting alternative approach to the development, expansion and eventual 
collapse of the Aztec and Inca empires in Mexico and Peru. 3 ae 

Religious ideology is viewed as an important mechanism in their growth as well as carrying within 
it the root causes for their ultimate collapse. Peru and Mexico appear to be united in this volume in 
order to suggest a certain universality for the validity of the model presented. Unfortunately in the dis- 
cussions of both the Aztec and Inca empires a number of unsubstantiated theories, combined witha 
certain degree of wishful thinking, is presented as fact to support an otherwise stimulating idea. 

Within the Aztec example, warfare, resulting from a need for religious human sacrifice and a 
need to secure tribute in order to maintain the state structure, has the effect of losing warriors, this 
both in the actual conflicts and subsequent sacrifice, thus reducing the number of tribute payers. This 
generates stress on the system because tribute payment becomes more difficult for those who have to 
pay, giving rise to new conflict. However there appears to be no evidence to support the assumption 
that the soldier classes of the Mexican states at this time were also the primary food producers. In fact 
the existing evidence suggests warriors to have been professional specialists. 

Split inheritance in Peru is seen as the root of all evil. Ancestor worship would have been the 
core of Andean religion, which denies the essential importance and complexity of both the huaca cult 
and Andean cosmology in general. The basic reason for the expansion of the Inca state would have 
been related to the fact that a new Inca ruler would only have inherited the authority and titles of 
office from his predecessor, without any material legacy. What is overlooked is that any new Inca 
would have been quite able to support his obligations, or rather the obligations of the state, out of 
state lands, storage facilities and state produce in general. Any pressures for expansion would therefore 
not be forced upon him by a need to supply a poverty stricken nation with food. Furthermore the 
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evidence relating to land rights is not as clearcut as suggested. What is however quite clear is that a 
distinction is to be made between what is owned by the state and what constitutes the private estate of 
the Inca. 

Various alternative theories are reviewed and the assertion is made that in no way a mono- 
causal explanation is sought. However alternatives elaborating a multicausal explanation are not dis- 
cussed. 

The role of religion in both the Aztec and Inca states was undoubtedly an important one. One 
that influenced not only the development of the Aztec and Inca empires but also of the empires pre- 
ceding them. It is therefore a good thing to see Conrad and Demarest exploring this avenue. Essen- 
tially however it would have been better had the authors remained more flexible in their arguments 
and more critical of their data. 


FRANK MEDDENS 


VOGT, Evon Z. and LEVENTHAL, Richard M. (eds). Prehistoric settlement patterns. Essays in honour 
of Gordon R. Willey. Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press; Cambridge (Mass.), Peabody 
Museum, 1983. xxiv + 519 pp., illus. $42.50. 


Willey was the first archaeologist to state clearly the theoretical and methodological objectives 
of settlement pattern studies. He played a major role in interpreting such research, and today settle- 
ment pattern analysis has taken on dimensions that were not anticipated in the 1940s. This volume 
pays tribute to Willey as the founding father of settlement pattern studies in archaeology, particularly 
the New World, and no book can display this honour better than to have a volume consisting of papers 
ey settlement pattern analysis by his many students and archaeologists who have been influenced by — 

is work. 

The volume consists of the papers presented at the Burg Wartenstein Symposium of 1980 which 
concentrated upon prehistoric settlement patterns. Most of the material pertains to Mesoamerica with 
but a few notable exceptions. 

In the Introduction, the editors, Vogt and Leventhal, review Willey’s interests and research, and 
his role as archaeological synthesiser' and initiator of settlement pattern studies. They conclude with 
the rationale behind the arrangement of the text, and provide a brief summary of the salient points of 
each of the articles. 

Part One, on settlement pattern themes, consists of a single chapter by Vogt in which he states 
the three main themes of settlement pattern research: data-gathering techniques (aerial photography 
and radar imagery), comparative methods, and models for analysis and interpretation. 

Part Two, the section entitled ‘Household Studies’, consists of three papers. In the first, Rathje 
criticises the emphasis placed on the study of the elite, and actually questions the importance of their 
role in ancient Maya society. He suggests we follow Willey’s example at Barton Ramie by concen- 
trating upon Maya households, and he offers three methods of measuring household well-being — 
house size, material possessions (personal adornments, imported tools and pottery), and physical 
stature. The potential of such measures is encouraging but the problems associated are yet to be over- 
come. Tourtellot, in the second paper, looks at the variability in form, size and composition of house 
and household units from several Maya centres, and discusses the criteria and problems in determining 
the function(s) of these structures within and between communities during the different chronological 
periods. It is a good commentary on a difficult problem. And finally, using data from Copan, Uaxactun, 
Barton Ramie, Seibal, Tikal and Mayapan, Leventhal looks at household unit organisation and suggests 
the existence of religous structures within these units. These religious structures, he argues, were 
family shrines and this association implies decentralised ancestor worship. Their existence at Classic 
and Post-Classic sites implies a continuity in Maya religious belief and organisation during these periods. 

Part Three, entitled ‘Community Organisation’, contains four papers concerned with communal 
organisation and site location in relation to the location of resources. In the first, Haberland focuses 
upon the locational relationship of prehistoric settlements with the availability of drinking water. In 
the second, Vogt uses ethnographic analogy in an attempt to impose a model of community organisa- 
tion of the modern Maya upon the ancient Maya. Thompson, in the third paper, discusses the relation- 
ship between architecture and settlement location with the local landscape for the pre-contact ridged 
villages of the upper Maranon Valley, Peru. He asks, does settlement location reflect a society’s world- 
view? In the last paper, Linares presents an ethnographic study of three Diola villages of Senegal, each 
located in different ecological zones. Her examination demonstrates that the use of economic and 
ecological factors alone is inadequate for inferring community organisation, the very factors under- 
lying settlement pattern analysis. This is a disturbing but important point archaeologists should note. 

In Part Four we encounter three papers on ‘Cities’. The first is a thoughtful and thought-provoking 
paper by Bray. Concentrating upon the Aztec state, he attempts to demonstrate the degree of influence 
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of marketing principles, economics, and political authority on settlement location. It is his contention 
that settlement patterns are models of compromise between the conflicting interests of the economic 
principles and the ruling political authority. It is the political dimension which is too often ignored by 
the archaeologist. In the second. Marcus examines the different spatial relationships existing in Meso- 
american cities and attempts to relate differences in function (economic, political or religious) with 
civic form and hierarchical placing. In the final paper, Sanders and Santley look at the three major 
highland Mexican cities and examine the roles of the means of transport and type of goods with respect 
to distance in the development of each. Local trading interactions are considered more crucial than 
long distance exchange in the development of these centres. 

Part Five consists of five diverse contributions on ‘Regional Analaysis’. First, Clark writes on 
the attractions and advantages of coastal settlements in Scandinavia, and the potential for increased 
exploitation with advances in technology. In the second, Adams uses his radar imagery data to reveal 
evidence for intensive cultivation in the lower Pasién River region. He argues that this stimulated the 
growth and prosperity of local elites at centres like Altar and Seibal, but it may also have produced 
excessive competition culminating in social disruption. In the third paper, Gonzalez analyses the Inca 
settlement distribution of north-west Argentina. He compares this settlement distribution with that 
of other Inca provinces to determine the sociopolitical relations between the Inca and local ethnic 
groups, and the local Inca strategies to best exploit the provincial economic resources that were to be 
distributed throughout the empire. In the fourth paper, Chang presents a good critical assessment of 
locational analysis, distinguishing it from the more behavioural settlement archaeology. Relying upon 
data from Bronze Age China, Chang points out the limitations of locational analysis when not dealing 
with economic or ecological factors. He argues that the pertinent facts of each site must be known (by 
excavating) to understand site interrelationships. Without such knowledge, we cannot really know 
why or why not a settlement system may or may not conform to a particular model of locational 
analysis. And he finishes by stating that without detailed knowledge of individual settlements, locational 
analysis is not a useful tool of settlement archaeology. Strong and controversial words but I hope 
participants were listening. Finally, Freidel presents a speculative paper in an attempt to demonstrate 
that present settlement pattern analysis of the lowland Maya does not adequately display social and 
political dynamics of Maya society. A static synchronic framework cannot accurately interpret the 
every-changing — rising and falling — ancient Maya culture. 

Part Six consists of four papers loosely arranged under ‘Concepts and Methods’. Bernal’s paper 
is an appeal for archaeologists to consider the dilemma they must face between scientific investigation 
and national interest. With direct reference to Mexican archaeology he deplores the trend towards 
Marxist and settlement pattern studies which are of minimal interest to the Mexican public. Although 
their study must be scientific, they must not neglect the wider audience, the paying public. In the 
second paper, Nicholson argues that ethnohistoric materials relevant to settlement analysis ought to be 
used to form a single research design. Sabloff, in his paper, asks why progress in settlement pattern 
analysis of the ancient Maya seems to have stagnated. New theoretical predictive models are required 
to explain the observed pattern. In the final paper, Moseley presents us with the frightening observa- 
tion that many of the settlements in the Viru and Moche valleys are now submerged under the Pacific. 
If true, archaeologists will hardly be capable of accurately reconstructing Peruvian settlement patterns. 
They must, however, persevere. 

The final section consists of a single chapter by Willey. He reviews the salient points of each 
chapter and occasionally adds a word or two of advice. As this volume is written in his honour it is 
only fitting for him to finish the text with his concluding commentary. 

Together this collection of papers reveals the present, advanced state of settlement pattern studies, 
the diversity the field of study has attained, and the important place such studies now have 1n archaeo- 
logical method and theory. The cautious remarks by authors like Bernal, Bray, Chang and Linares are 
necessary and important, and despite their cautious tone it does not diminish the overall dynamism 
this book suggests the subject has. Settlement pattern analysis has come a long way since Willey began 
it all in the wilderness of the Viru valley. This volume clearly demonstrates that fact, and it therefore 
could not be a better tribute to its founder, Gordon R. Willey. 


BRUCE WELSH 


GRANT, Campbell. The rock art of the North American Indians (The Imprint of Man). Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1983.62 pp., 24 figs., 1 map, 99 pls. £12.95. 


This book is an addition to the series on prehistoric art — The Imprint of Man — which is pub- 
lished in several languages. Like its predecessors in the series, its text is kept to a minimum and is illus- 
trated with abundant fine photographs and drawings. These illustrations are — very conveniently 
referred to in the margins of the text, but no list of illustrations or index is included. 
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After a brief introduction dealing with the history of the research, interpretation, dating, tech- 
niques and styles of North American rock art, Grant divides up his area into nine regions and describes 
the main features of the art in each, mentioning relevant physiographical and ethnological factors. The 
diversity of climate and topography in this huge area is great and the diversity of culture and art 
within it is correspondingly great, so Grant does well to convey a good idea of this in such a small 
volume. Detailed references are given in an adequate bibliography. 

The subject matter of the art is human beings, animals, supernatural beings (such as the Great 
Water Lynx), natural and artificial objects (such as heavenly bodies and weapons), and many kinds of 
eek designs (which may or may not have symbolised concrete entities for the artists and their 
peoples). 

Techniques include painting (the most common colours being red, black and white) and petro- 
glyphs (pecked, incised or abraded according to the quality of the rock). Ground drawings or gravel 
alignment pictures are also known: ‘In certain desert areas near the Colorado River in California and 
Arizona, Indians have created very large stylised figures by removing darkly patinated stones from the 
“desert pavement”’, revealing the lighter coloured stones beneath ... Similar gigantic figures have been 
recorded near Nazca in Peru ...’ (p. 11). 

Clan symbols, prayer rocks for supplication, hunting magic, astronomy, puberty and fertility 
rites, visions, records of events, shamanism and doodling are variously adduced as possible explana- 
tions for some of the art. In this, the North Americans have been fortunate because Indian informants 
are even nowadays sometimes able to assist in the efforts at interpretation. 

It is interesting that when Juan Bautista de Anza came to California with horses in 1775, his 
arrival seems to have been recorded by a picture in a cave near his route, which would put a fairly 
precise date on the picture. There are a few other cases of known events represented in North American 
rock art, but otherwise the problems and methods of dating seem to be the same as for rock art in any 
other continent: patination, superimposition of designs, contiguity with habitation sites, similarity to 
art motifs on objects such as pottery of known date, depictions of objects from the historic period 
such as horses or rifles, and so on, may serve to indicate age estimates for the art. 

For purposes of visibility, some of the petroglyphs shown in the plates were chalked in and in 
one case this has shown up a (not very important) discrepancy of detail with a drawing taken from a 
photograph of the same petroglyph when it had not been chalked (see fig. 17 and pl. 111). Although 
purist conservators might demand that the art should be left completely untouched by chalk powder 
or anthing else, it can be argued that this is a case of judicious interference helping with interpretation. 

This book is a very informative introduction to the rock art of the North American Indians. 


ALEX HOOPER 


RENFREW, Colin. /nvestigations in Orkney (Report of the Research.Committee of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London 38). London, Society of Antiquaries, 1979. xvi + 234 pp., 55 figs., 24 
pls. £20.00. 


The most useful chapters in this attractively produced book are those which report on the 
dating and the excavation of the chambered tomb of Quanterness, and on the sections cut through the 
ditches of Maes Howe and the Ring of Brogar. Quanterness at the time was the only known unexcavated 
chambered tomb on Orkney to preserve skeletal remains and other tomb contents in situ. A lucid 
account of the plan and construction of Quanterness chambered tomb is followed by separate chapters 
on the finds. A round house of the first millennium BC built neaRésearch> entrance was also excavated. 

Ritual aspects of the human burials are discussed by weus, out though the tomb, with the 
exception of the contents of side chamber F, was apparently undisturbed, some of the animal remains 
were Clearly intrusive. No doubt as a consequence of this uncertainty the report on the animal remains 
did not attempt to cover this potentially interesting aspect. In an attempt to establish which of the 
animal bones were contemporary with the human burials, some of the human and animal bones were 
tested for nitrogen content in order to investigate their contemporaneity. Unfortunately the results 
were inconclusive, showing a wide variation in nitrogen content in both the human and the animal 
bones. 

Jones reports on five pollen cores, three from excavated ditches and two from peat mosses a 
few kilometres from the sites, three of which have C-14 dates covering the end of the neolithic. All 
show low values for tree pollen, indicating that the scrub woodland which appears to have been 
present on the island in the early post-glacial was cleared by the late neolithic. The cores show an 
undiversified vegetation cover, which appears to reflect the human activity in the vicinity of the 
monuments. The investigation of the location of the Rousay tombs unfortunately excludes environ- 
mental and land use studies. 
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The other excavations were of two of the three major monuments which lie close to each other 
in the centre of the island: the Ring of Brogar, one of two stone circles, and Maes Howe, the most 
massive and finely constructed of the Orkney tombs. At each site'a section was cut through the ditch 
to obtain material from which the construction of the monument could be dated. No traces of a bank 
were Seen at Brogar but the land surface outside the ditch had been removed. 

The radiocarbon dates obtained from Maes Howe, the Ring of Brogar and from Ritchie’s excava- 
tion at the other stone circle, Stenness, show that these monuments were constructed later than the 
chambered tombs, with dates from 2356 + 65 bc. Having established that the major monuments in the 
centre of Mainland island were later than the more widespread chambered tombs, Renfrew also shows 
that the man-hours needed for their construction were of an order of magnitude greater than the 
chambered tombs and argues that a ‘centralising’ tendency can be seen in the late neolithic in Orkney 
as elsewhere. 

DALE SERJEANTSON 


THOMPSON, F. H. (ed.). Archaeology and coastal change (Society of Antiquaries Occasional Paper 
(New Series) 1). London, Society of Antiquaries, 1980. 154 pp., 62 figs. £12.00 


This slim volume presents the published paper initially read at two separate conferences in 
Manchester and London in 1977, both dealing with the topic reflected in the title. It was very fortui- 
tously decided to produce the original papers collectively in a new series of occasional papers. 

The geographical focus of the book is almost exclusively directed towards the coastal regions of 
Britain — the north-west in ‘Theories of coastal change in north-west England’ by J. M. Tooley and 
“Archaeology and coastal change in the north-west’ by G. D. B. Jones; the south-west in ‘Caerleon and 
the Gwent levels in early historic times’ by G. C. Boon and ‘Possible evidence for sea-level change in 
the Somerset Levels’ by F. A. Hibbert; and the south-east in ‘The evolution of Romney Marsh: a pre- 
liminary statement’ by B. W. Cunliffe and ‘Iron Age and Roman coasts around the Wash’ by B. B. 
Simmons. A very thorough survey of the Netherlands is provided in a paper by L. P. Louwe Kooijmans 
‘Archaeology and coastal change in the Netherlands’. All these papers are prefaced by a valuable intro- 
ductory essay ‘On seatevel changes’ by C. E. Everard, which provides a general background for the 
problems inherent in coastal reconstructions such as eustatic, isostatic and tectonic movements. 
Everard’s conclusions stress the temporal and spatial variability which may be crucial in interpreting, 
for example, local fluctuations at archaeological sites. 

The most valuable aspect of the book is the thoroughgoing integration of archaeological and 
environmental data. For example, the paper by Simmons illustrates how aerial photography, soil 
surveys and archaeological surveys may be utilised in attempting to reconstruct past coastal configura- 
tions and to pinpoint much needed chronology. Such methods are repeated by Jones, Kooijmans and 
Devoy. Other authors such as Hibbert and Tooley rely more upon the evidence provided by core sam- 
ples, peat profiles and pollen counts. The results here most certainly support Dimbleby’s introductory 
statement that ‘coastal change offers one of the best examples of interdisciplinary integration between 
archaeology and the physical and biological sciences’. 


GILLIAN R. BENTLEY 


O’CONNOR, Anne and CLARKE, D. V. (eds). From the Stone Age to the Forty-Five. Studies presented 
to R. B. K. Stevenson, former Keeper, National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland. Edinburgh, 
John Donald, 1983. xiii + 621 pp., 261 figs. £30.00. 


In this feschrift to R. B. K. Stevenson, formerly Keeper at the National Museum of Antiquities, 
Edinburgh, all the contributions have a Scottish connection, though sometimes this is rather tenuous. 
The main problem with such a mixed collection of essays in one volume is that something relevant can 
easily be missed by students unable to peruse the book. For this reason, all the substantive archaeo- 
logical contributions (for there are many historical, numismatic and folklife ones too) are mentioned 
in the review, though space precludes any detailed discussion. 

The essays are arranged in chronological order, starting with Coles reassessing the economy of 
the Mesolithic inhabitants of Morton. Studies on Neolithic pottery come from Henshall describing 
early material from the North-east, and Clarke questioning previous views on the relationship between 
Unston and Grooved wares. Taylor considers the decorative relationship between Bronze Age gold 
objects with similar chemical analyses, whilst in another short article Longworth describes and illus- 
trates perforated wall cups trom Britain (only one of which comes from Scotland). Kogan gives a short 
account and long illustrated catalogue of ribbon torcs, suggesting no continuity from the ‘middle’ 
Bronze Age to the Irish Iron Age, but rather two separately derived traditions. Two papers deal with 
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the Torrs ‘Chamfrein’. Megaw reviews stylistic and dating evidence, whilst Jope interprets it as possibly 
a hobby-horse mask. Iron Age and Roman metalwork from NW Ireland and Scotland is also con- 
sidered by Warner. Invasions by warrior aristocracies are invoked to explain distributions, and settle- 
ment evidence is brought into the discussion. This is not totally successful, which is a pity since too few 
specialists combine such information. Rynne defines a late La Téne sword hilt form only found in 
organic materials. 

Some settlement studies occur for later periods. Jobey offers a synthesis of palisaded settle- 
ments in the Tyne—Forth province, and Close-Brooks publishes the excavations by Bersu at Traprain 
Law. She suggests that the Cruden wall may have been built at the same time as the burial of the 
Traprain treasure. Breeze reinterprets a site excavated even longer ago, that of Ardoch Roman fort, 
suggesting that it formed part of the ‘Gask Frontier’ defined in the article. 

A return to artefacts comes with Fowler’s description of a Romano-British bronze bowl from 
Somerset (but there is a parallel in Scotland!). A major paper on Pictish vine-scroll ornament by 
Henderson is complemented by one on Anglian sculpture at Jedburgh by Rosemary Cramp. Possible 
locations for the double shrine ‘A’ in the church on St Ninian’s Isle are discussed by Thomas, whilst 
Alcock interprets a series of supposed Viking burials as much later shielings. Graham-Campbell suggests 
an origin for the ‘thistle-brooch’ in Ireland, developing from the simpler ball-type brooches. Another 
metalwork contribution comes from Fanning with a discussion and full list of Scottish ringed pins; 
Wilson describes a bone pin. One folklife paper on grain storage pits by Fenton is also worthy of note 
by archaeologists, particularly the ethnographic parallels from Eastern Europe. 

There are important essays here, but some have suffered from a long wait for publication. 
According to footnotes, Henshall and Fowler have both been partly overtaken by other research, and 
no doubt many others have also become somewhat outdated by a wait of several years. It is also diffi- 
cult to see any non-institutional purchasers for the book. There is too little of interest to any one 
student, a problem with all such diverse feschrifts. (it is a well-produced book that many will refer to, 
but few will own). 


HAROLD MYTUM 


KAMIL, Turhan. Yortan cemetery in the early Bronze Age of Western Anatolia (BAR Int. Ser. 145). 
Oxford, British Archaeological Reports, 1982. 147 pp., 100 figs., 2 plans, 1 map. £16.00. 


Turhan Kamil’s account of the cemetery which is the typesite of the West Anatolian Early 
Bronze Age Yortan culture lays a ghost which has haunted Turkish and East Mediterranean archaeo- 
logy for the whole of this century. A French engineer, Paul Gaudin, working for the Ottoman Sultan, 
came across the necropolis at Yortan in 1900, and in that year and in a return visit in the following 
year he excavated 107 graves, each consisting of a large pithos containing one or more inhumations 
with grave goods. The material from the excavation left Turkey with Gaudin and was distributed 
among a number of European museums, where, despite the lack of a publication, it became widely 
known to European archaeologists. Gaudin gave only a short, undetailed note to the Academie des Ins- 
criptions et Belles-Lettres, and apparently passed the remainder of his life without any recurrence of 
archaeological interest. 

So there has never been a report of the excavation, nor yet a published corpus of the material 
because it was split among several collections. And the irony has been that Yortan grew in archaeo- 
logical literature to become the Yortan culture, and the Yortan culture has been used as a reference 
for fixing supposedly less wellknown cultures and even for explaining major events. An example of this 
willingness of archaeologists to hang their elaborate prehistoric reconstructions on sky-hooks may be 
noted in the explanation of the major cultural upheaval which is inferred at the division of EB2 from 
EB3 in Cilicia in the north-east angle of the Mediterranean as an invasion or mass migration from the 
area of the Yortan culture. Similarly, Yortan culture emigrés are conventionally held responsible for 
kicking Cypus into the Early Bronze Age. A final irony is that no one since Gaudin has been able to 
find another site quite like Yortan: elegant Yortan culture material has been offered on the market, 
and Yortan culture cemeteries have been found looted or badly preserved, but never a site in the con- 
dition of Yortan or of the size of Yortan has offered itself. 

Turhan Kamil’s volume on the Yortan cemetery is his PhD thesis (mutatis mutandis) prepared 
under James Mellaart’s supervision. Orthmann had published the Yortan pottery in Berlin in /stanbuler 
Mitteilungen in 1966, which left Turhan to collect together the material in London, Paris. Brussels and 
Istanbul. Turhan’s corpus consists of more than 250 pots from the Gaudin excavations (and a number 
more of nearby provenance), four marble idols, and a few scraps of metal. The encyclopaedic memory 
of Richard Barnett recalled two blueprint copies of Gaudin’s meticulous 1:10 plans of over 80 of the 
pithos burials together with their grave goods. Sadly it was impossible to correlate museum objects 
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with Gaudin’s drawings, and so the pottery cannot be referred back to the burial groups. The classifica- 
tion depends entirely on internal evidence such as form, fabric and ornamentation. The only external 
evidence is the analogous material from sites to the north and south of Yortan. Full circle: after 80 
years Yortan is tested against other cultures. 

Within the corpus Turhan discerns three groups which he cogently argues have chronological 
significance, being respectively (and extremely conveniently) EB1, EB2 and EB3, and therefore 
covering a chronological range of 3500 to 2100 BC. The Group C material is so like Troy III-V 
pottery that it appears to Turhan, as Bittel himself had suspected long ago, that the ‘real’ Yortan cul- 
ture, Groups A and B, is distinctively an EB1 and EB2 culture. The parallels between Yortan material 
and that from neighbouring Yortan culture sites are firm, and the relationship between the Yortan 
pottery and that of neighbouring Anatolian cultures is minutely documented and makes good sense. 

Turhan returns in his concluding discussion to those oft-quoted Early Cypriot parallels to show 
that the best comparisons are highly specific items of shape, notably two forms of jug-spout, and that 
the dissimilarities (never spelled out clearly before) greatly outweigh the parallels. What is more, the 
best comparisons from Cyprus are with Yortan Groups A and C material, and, if there is any chrono- 
logical value in the parallels, that tends to confirm what some of us have suspected for some time, 
namely that the Cypriot Early Bronze Age is a very much longer-lived phenomenon than conventional 
accounts would have us believe. But that is another ghost-story. a 

Turhan’s account of his material is succinct, scholarly and businesslike. Now at last there is a 
full catalogue of the Yortan material (when Orthmann’s account of the Berlin holdings is put along- 
side this book). And the author and publisher are both to be applauded for the excellent set of illustra- 
tions in half-tone and line-drawing, 123 pages of pictures which, for once, have not been squeezed in 
scale to the extinction of detail for the sake of publication cost. 


TREVOR WATKINS 


DEPEYROT, Georges. Le numeéraire gaulois du ive siecle (BAR Int. Ser. 127). 2 vols. Oxford, British 
Archaeological Reports, 1982. 279 pp., 190 pp. of pls. £18.00. 


This is one of the most important books on the subject of the use of Roman coins to be pub- 
lished for a long time. Depeyrot has gathered together the material for a complete study of the Roman 
mints of London, Trier, Lyon and Arles from the reform of Diocletian in 294 until the end of large-scale 
minting of copper coins in the West at the beginning of the 5th century. The material that he has 
gathered is considerable, and the use that he has made of it is very important, so that the work truly 
mirrors the title — the Roman cash-flow in Gaul in the 4th century. First, a description and praise, 
then points for discussion, and then, since no work is perfect, points of criticism. 

The basis of the work is the extensive bibliography in which he has gathered together lists of 
hoards and site-finds which throw light on coin production and cash use in Gaul and, incidentally, 
many other areas as well. These lists will be the starting point for many future pieces of research. 
From the coins derived from these lists he has set out his studies of the weight changes of the coinage 
as struck, the metal composition, which includes an excellent summary of work done by several 
laboratories to date, the volume of succeeding mint campaigns, Imperial propaganda, issues for each 
emperor, and the politics involved, the coins minted in bronze, silver and gold, and the relative produc- 
tion not only of the chosen mints, but even the detail of each workshop of each mint. All this unfolds 
period by period. After the general summaries comes a study of hoarding which is particularly full for 
hoards in Western Europe, but includes many further areas in summary, with base and precious metals 
given equal attention. Then there is a section on the coins from excavations, and the information 
moves to a Close with studies of the mint production of various areas of the Empire, particularly as 
this is represented in the coinage found in Gaul. Whatever anyone in the future wishes to say about 
4th century coinage in the West he would be well advised to see what Depeyrot has said before he 
commits himself. 

There are plenty of points on which it is possible either to differ, or to ask for further informa- 
tion. Thus on p. 81 the fact that some of the mints in the West, nominally under the control of 
Constantine II, fail to strike coins for the new Caesar Delmatius between his elevation and a reform of 
the coinage, is taken to show personal animosity. But it may be no more than a total failure of the 
mint to strike any coins at all in this short period, regardless of who they might have been for. On p. 
126 the word dégénérescence is used for the change from whole gold pieces to halves and thirds as the 
main gold coin issued where I would prefer the less moral ‘change’. On p. 154 the frequency of coins 
linked by production from the same dies is said to show une thésaurisation rapide, which is certainly 
true, but I would want to add that those coins can almost certainly never have been left out of the bag 
in which they came from the mint. And as a final niggle the section of the survival of coins in circula- 
tion is constructed completely on the basis of hoards when I think that the final answer to how long a 
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coin type circulated must come from properly stratified groups of coins from excavations which 
mirror the losses of the time rather than the special selection of coins for hoarding. But such a survey 
cannot be made at present because even in Britain it is still unusual to publish all coins in the unit of 
stratification in which they were found. 

This book is extremely important, and for that reason alone I must include criticisms in the 
review; if the book does not matter there is no point in criticising it. The division into two volumes, 
one of text and one of line graphs and diagrams, makes detailed reading hard work. The text is relent- 
less for it keeps on at the same level of intensity without any sign of sections that are purely narrative 
and those which contain major insights. As there is no overall summary and gathering of Great Thoughts 
we have to read the whole lot — and many people will not do this, which is a pity. The diagrams and 
graphs more or less duplicate the text, rather than illustrate it, and every possible graph is there, 
mostly unlabelled, so that you not only have to wade through every graph, but you have to refer to 
the text to find out exactly what it is. And, major disaster, the numbers on which the whole thing is 
based are not there. The text tells us that 20% of these coins of this period come from mints outside 
Gaul, the relevant graph assures again that this is so, but nothing tells us how many coins were in this 
group, nor can we do any calculations for ourselves if a bright idea occurs to us on reading. We should 
have had one volume of text, with headings to signpost to the important ideas, with occasional illustra- 
tions to emphasise particular points, and then a second volume of raw data with summary tables and 
more diagrams. 

But to end on a point of criticism would be stupid. This is a major landmark in coin studies, 
which will never be the same again, and in it Georges Depeyrot has opened the way to years of further 
work. 


RICHARD REECE 


STEELE, F. and BOURNE, A. (eds). The man/food equation: proceedings of a symposium held at the 
Royal Institution, London, September 1973. London, Academic Press, 1975. xv + 289 pp., 
illus. £8.50. 


The archaeological and historical record hold several instructive lessons about cases of gross 
famine and nutritional stress. What emerges from these lessons, whether discussing soil salinity and 
agricultural failure in Mesopotamia in the second millennium BC (see for example, R. McC. Adams, 
Heartland of Cities, University of Chicago Press, 1981) or the prevalent food shortage in Africa and 
Asia today, is the fragility of our current ecosystems, and the need for respect and understanding in 
dealing with them. The man/food equation presents the results of a symposium held in 1973 to discuss 
the problems of adequate nutrition in today’s world. Although published 10 years ago, the material 
is still relevant, with only ‘scales’ and ‘rates’ as the changing variables. 

The papers are distributed across four sections entitled, ‘Population and Resources’; ‘The Cost: 
Natural and Economic Restraints’: The Alternatives’; and ‘The Cost: Health’. Two of the papers have 
specific relevance to the archaeologist, and serve to place the problems addressed within an historical 
framework — namely “Man’s attitude to the environment through the ages’, by B. W. Dimbleby, and 
‘Cultivated plants — past, present and future’, by J. T. Williams. In general, what emerges from the dis- 
cussions is a plethora of problems which need to be addressed — for example, the implementation of 
effective population policies alongside agricultural improvements in the less developed countries; the 
need for adequate distribution of emergency food supplies; and the need for alternative and acceptable 
food sources. 

The book is a sobering reflection of the accelerated rates of increase in the human population, 
and an informative comment on the technological achievements accomplished this century in increasing 
man’s food supply. I would recommend a thorough reading by anyone interested in aspects of demo- 
graphy and cultural ecology. This volume makes a good contemporary companion to Mark Cohen’s 
The food crisis in prehistory (Yale University Press, 1977). 


GILLIAN R. BENTLEY 


BAKER, David. Living with the past: the historic environment. Bletsoe, David Baker, 1983. 174 pp., 
78 figs. £12.50; paperback £8.95. 


Many privately produced books lack editorial control and the professional finishing touch to 
production. This book in contrast is a tour de force in both, and very good value. David Baker has a 
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fine, clear style which means that the reader can concentrate on the arguments, and does not waste 
time and effort trying to work out what is meant. In places the book is provocative — and meant to be — 
but in others the author is perhaps a little too deferential. Many central issues involving British archi- 
tectural and archaeological conservation are discussed. The academic falsehood of separating above- 
ground and below-ground archaeology is recognised, but because of the nature of the legislation it is 
an accepted planning fact. 

Baker is not opposed to development and change — being employed in a county planning 
department over many years means that he has been exposed to arguments on all sides. Rather, the 
problem is what to select for conservation, why and for whom. Academic and public desires often 
conflict. Baker recalls the oftforgotten point that conservation is against the laws of nature and can 
at best only arrest decay. Preservation of a site from one threat does not keep it for ever safe. 

The book is designed for these unfamiliar with conservation issues, so the archaeological chap- 
ters may seem to readers of this Bulletin rather simplistic. For example, the invasion hypothesis is happily 
repeated to explain prehistoric change. But the simple explanatory style has its advantages when 
dealing with complex matters such as planning regulations and legal requirements. These are no doubt 
equally simplified, but they draw out the essential points at issue. The illustrations, including many 
black and white photographs, are important in bringing home many of the problems, successes and 
failures in planning. One of my favourites is the ‘curse of the sticky stones’ (fig. 55). There is an 
interesting discussion of the purpose and meaning of the Rescue logo (fig. 25). Most aspects of planning 
are covered in the book, but it is a pity that the role of National Parks is not discussed, nor the way 
funding operates. How far all sections apply to Scotland and Northern Ireland is unclear. 

All chapters are challenging, and put archaeology into a wider perspective. It is too easy as 
specialists to ignore other needs and this book, written by a sympathetic member of the planning 
fraternity, shows how we should be aware of conflicting interests. Many contentious issues are raised — 
rescue or research, excavation or preservation, ethics of reconstruction and display (especially on 
multi-period sites). This book should be read slowly, with time for thought between chapters; it has 
concisely dealt with much that is relevant to the front line’ of archaeology in local and national 
government. 


HAROLD MYTUM 


ARNOLD, C. J. Roman Britain to Saxon England: an archaeological study (Croom Helm Studies in 
Archaeology). London, Croom Helm, 1984. ix +179 pp., illus. £14.95. 


In this book Arnold aims to examine one of the major areas of debate in British proto-historic 
archaeology, the transition from Roman Britain to Saxon England. In dealing with this area he is entering 
a forum where he is bound to attract critical scrutiny from both Roman and Saxon archaeologists who 
each tend to have very different approaches to the problems. One might well assume that it is impossible 
to satisfy both sets of specialists with one synthesis. Arnold’s approach to this field is one that this 
reviewer finds ideologically attractive as he attempts to base his synthesis on the material evidence 
rather than the over-exploited literary sources. However attractive the approach, the book is one which 
falls short of the standard for which one might have hoped. 

The principal problems lie in two areas. First, the argument is often not clearly defined, being 
lost amongst summaries of the evidence as seen by other authors. Thus, Arnold’s central suggestions 
based on the exploitation of models of ‘systems collapse’ and ‘catastrophe’ never seem fully or critically 
explored. We thus for instance arrive at the conclusion that Roman Britain had ‘a collapse of adminis- 
trative and economic structure’ (p. 83) by the end of the 4th century without any convincing examina- 
tion of the evidence for and against this hypothesis. One is left with the feeling that the argument is 
like a wigwam with the poles relying too much on one another for their support. 

The second problem relates to the accuracy of the information included, where there are a 
sequence of minor errors and some of major importance. For instance, of the three instances where 
this reviewer is quoted, he is misquoted twice (pp. 58 and 70). Many of these errors seem to be the 
result of hasty preparation. The same cause can be invoked to explain the uneven style of the text and 
the fact that some rather dubious evidence is given the same weight as other evidence which is more 
universally accepted. 

These errors are likely to allow the unsympathetic to dismiss the often valuable ideas included 
by Arnold. This would be a great shame as both the type of approach to this period, and many of the 
ideas introduced are too important to be lost, and deserve further exploration. 


MARTIN MILLETT 
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LONGWORTH, Ian H. Collared urns of the Bronze Age in Great Britain and Ireland (Gulbenkian 
Archaeological Series). Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1984. xvi + 338 pp., 53 figs., 
246 pls. £85.00. , 


This work, in the same series as David Clarke’s Beaker pottery of Great Britain and Ireland, 
presents a corpus of 2,255 collared urns, compiled over the last 25 years, each urn being recorded in a 
gazetteer entry and, almost always, in a drawing. The contained data are summarised and assessed in 
seven chapters of text and 11 appendices. 

The corpus has much to recommend it. Drawings (by the author) are excellent: bold, clear, and 
less stylised (and correspondingly more informative) than those of Clarke’s Beaker corpus. Gazetteer 
entries are consistent and full, showing a welcome concern for context, which is all too often neglected 
in studies of this kind. 

Reference is unfortunately complicated by the arrangement of illustrations and gazetteer 
entries in different sequences, the former stylistic, the latter geographical. The reader’s task would 
have been simplified by the use of a single sequence throughout. Failing that, textual references to 
particular pots could at least have included plate as well as corpus numbers. The quality of illustration 
of associated non-ceramic finds is uneven. Representations of plano-convex knives, for example, range 
from the finely drawn (pl. 14a) to the barest outline (pl. 49b). 

‘The test is admirably lucid and thorough. A wealth of data, from diameters to distributions, is 
presented, both verbally and graphically, with clarity and detail. Only when it comes to funerary 
associations (Chapter 4) does detail begin to swamp clarity. Separate tables showing the association of 
each class of artefact are valuable, but a matrix showing, even in simplified form, the total pattern of 
associations would have made the subject matter more intelligible to many readers. 

Stylistic analysis is methodical and objective and forms, together with funerary associations, 
the basis of the author’s classification of the urns into a primary and a secondary series, the latter sub- 
divided geographically. It is there, in a scheme first proposed over 20 years ago, that the work most 
shows its age. Not surprisingly, the primarily stylistic classification does not completely correspond 
with the chronology provided by the radiocarbon dates now available for collared urns (fig. 41, 
appendix 11). A reluctance to accept this discrepancy may perhaps be read into a careful exposition 
of the limitations of radiocarbon determinations made on charcoal from cremation pyres (note 24). 
But the discrepancy need not of itself invalidate the stylistic classification, since factors determining 

. the use of particular stylistic traits by a particular potter are surely unlikely to conform to any but the 
broadest chronological horizon. 

If the text has a single theme, it is the ‘contention that the current trend to denounce pottery as 
a reliable source of cultural demarcation takes too sweeping and pessimistic a view (p. 2). Makers and 
users of collared urns are treated, explicitly and implicitly, as a distinct social group. Not all readers 
will concur. An overwhelming preponderance of funerary contexts over domestic ones is attributed to 
the elusive character of occupation sites on ‘fugitive land surfaces in an otherwise eroded landscape’ 
(p. 77). While this has undoubtedly been the fate of many living sites of the period, it remains true 
that contemporary occupation sites with late beaker pottery are many times more abundant than 
those with collared urn, although their structural traces are no more substantial. This imbalance, 
together with the apparent association of collared urn sherds with those of other concurrent pottery 
styles in a large proportion of the known domestic contexts (pp. 77—8), might be seen as reflecting a 
distinct, largely funerary, use of the pottery tradition rather than a distinct group of living users. 

The volume’s weaknesses are the perhaps inevitable ones of a massive work produced over a 
long period. Many of its strengths, including a vast, all-pervading knowledgeability, spring from the 
same source. It will hold its value as a reliable, comprehensive work of reference, leaving many future 
prehistorians in the author’s debt. 


FRANCES HEALY 


KACZMARCZYK, A. and HEDGES, R. E. M. Ancient Egyptian faience, an analytical survey of Egyptian 
faience from Predynastic to Roman times. Warminster, Aris & Phillips, 1983. x + 587 pp., 46 
figs., 44 tables. £28.00. 


This book is based on over 1,100 analyses, using samples from the Ashmolean Museum and 
Petrie Collection UCL. It is aimed at helping students to distinguish real Egyptian faience from that 
produced by other areas in the Near East and Bronze Age Europe. Thus a definitive range of composi- 
tion is established which should help in regard to forgeries as well. To do this a recording is made of 
chemical technology and its changes over 4,000 years of coloured glaze. Available raw materials are 
established within regions, and elements measured by X-ray fluorescence (XRF) spectroscopy. In this 
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context the authors remain critical of McKerrel and Dayton’s publications as giving inadequate infor- 
mation about experimental conditions, sampling procedures, etc., thus making it impossible to estimate 
the precision of their XRF work. 

The system used here groups glazes into seven colour combinations for tabulation and evalua- 
tion, as well as on to 12 accepted periods of Egyptian history. Thus the New Kingdom is subdivided 
into three sections, i.e. early Eighteenth Dynasty until the reign of Amenhotep III, late Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and the Ramesside period consisting of Dynasties Nineteen and Twenty. A third geographic 
grouping was made by Egyptian Nomes or provinces. 

The first chapter deals with the objects and their analysis, some interesting facts emerging on 
composition, thus on a sample of Predynastic beads trom several sites it was found that those from 
sites other than Naqada were steatite or coloured minerals like amazonite, not faience. 

XRF was used for analysis of the artefacts, small areas of only 1.5 mm square being sampled at 
the surface of the object. Samples of 20 mg were also taken from the core and analysed by atomic 
absorption spectrometry (AAS). The importance of glaze thickness is stressed as regards precision for 
results, and of over 250 objects checked for this, those of the Amarna and Ptolemaic periods tended to 
be among the thickest. 

The second chapter discusses the elemental composition of faience glazes, each element being 
detailed in sequence and where related, technically or geographically, covered in late chapters. Potassium 
essential for silica-based glass and glazes, and its concentration in different coloured and period glazes 
is thus shown in table III. Similar treatment is then accorded to calcium, titanium and vanadium, man- 
ganese, iron, and cobalt, where it is pointed out that although no deposits of economic value have 
been found in Egypt, those of the western oases may have yielded it in antiquity as a by-product of 
alum. Otherwise the nearest rich deposits were in the Caucasus and Iran. There is evidence only from the 
Eighteenth Dynasty on that it was deliberately used in glazes although it is present in nearly all periods. 
As a result of their faience studies the authors therefore reject the remote central European origin of 
cobalt as postulated by Dayton and consider a near home origin in Kharga and Dakhla oases, possibly 
supplemented by the Iranian plateau. 

Copper, zinc, arsenic, tin oxide, antimony and lead, are among 18 other elements also discussed. 
In this section the statement made on page 60, namely that the land of Alasia is Cyprus is dubious and 
many authorities would place this on the mainland. 

Interesting confirmation is obtained from these glaze elements for the suggestion of Lucas that 
the Egyptians did not exploit the W Sinai copper mines prior to the Third Dynasty, but used rather 
the eastern desert mines in Predynastic and Early Dynastic times. 

Data presented by the authors strongly suggest that from the Eighteenth Dynasty onwards 
copper and tin bronzes were regularly used as sources of copper in the faience industry. The importance 
of tin as an element to enhance the brilliance of a glaze is also stressed. Their results confirmed the 
view generally held, that faience glazing consists of sand combined with mineral pigments and alkali in 
the form of plant ashes or natron. 

On the production and nature of individual colours it is noted that only green, blue and brown 
glazes appear on Predynastic faience; black, white and purple appear in the First Dynasty; yellow in 
the early Eighteenth, with more intense blue indigo and violet. The very deep blue pigment known as 
‘Egyptian Blue’ only became common in the Middle Kingdom about the Eleventh Dynasty. 

In Chapter Four it is stressed that the normal raw body material of faience was impure sand not 
powdered quartz. Variants of Lucas are discussed here and the writers suggest the use of the term 
‘ordinary faience’ be retained only for ‘faience whose body material shows no evidence of having been 
deliberately pigmented to provide a suitable background for the glaze’. 

Chapter Five covers regional differences and it is emphasised that most known Egyptian faience 
is from non-oyal workshops and thus shows an absence of uniform standards. Without so many im- 
ported raw materials these used materials mined near at hand acquiring a ‘regional bias’. Table XXXVI 
tries to define these areas by modern site names and ancient nome provinces, but it is difficult to see 
the relevance of including highly dubious population figures. These in any case cannot have remained 
the same over 2,000 years and thus be averaged as done by Butzer due to lack of statistics. 

The writers stress that until more raw material, i.e. sand, analyses become available it is impos- 
sible to trace the origin of faience sand exactly. Samples from Gerzeh and el Amra proved to be 
steatite not faience. 

The remarks on the non-importation of copper from Sinai prior to the Third Dynasty ignore 
the great increase in its use under the First Dynasty and Egyptian contacts with Palestine at the time 
which suggest large scale external expeditions were practical. 

Three important innovations are shown to have been introduced by the reign of Thutmose III, 
the use of cobalt to make indigo and violet faience, of antimony and lead for yellow and softer green, 
and the establishment of a glass industry that influenced polychrome faience. Higher concentrations of 
antimony it is suggested might indicate it as an Asiatic import to which royal ateliers had greater access. 

The writers also rightly reject the idea that New Kingdom Egyptians did not know how to make 
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glass vessels, but only imported them ready-made, that is via glass rods. Another interesting point is 
that Amarna faience differs from other New Kingdom but is strikingly like that of Amenhotep III 
from Thebes suggesting a transference of workshops and staff. This is analogous to what had been 
suggested for wall painting and fits the picture of the Malkatta palace complex as a special Sed-festival 
royal city later reproduced at Amarna. The lack of antimony in glazes of the Twenty-first —Twenty- 
fifth Dynasties at a time of greatly reduced glass production is put down at least in part to tighter 
Assyrian control over raw materials, a plausible enough suggestion. Likewise a great change observed in 
faience technology between the Twenty-sixth and Thirtieth Dynasties is put down to Greek influence. 

On the question of prior Mesopotamian claims for the invention of faience the writers advance 
some devastating facts. Stone’s own doubts as to the existence of pre-Ubaid faience are cited before 
demonstrating the Naqada I (Amratian) faience thus predates it, and his statement that this art was 
introduced into Egypt by Naqada II invaders is shown to be hopelessly erroneous. But it is also made 
clear that Egyptian priority cannot be claimed without more analytical work. 

Finally it is postulated that Egyptian faience makers kept their methods secret, so that the 
see eile might not have learned the ingredients necessary until Hyksos times or even the Eighteenth 

ynasty. 

Two basic criticisms may be made of a most valuable work, namely the rather involved and 
obscure method of presentation and the lack of adequate indexing to help the reader find his way 
about. The bibliography is likewise insufficient being restricted to a combined reference and biblio- 
graphical notes system. 

This work will, however, because of its mass of detailed information and factual tables obviously 
constitute the standard work for some time to come. 


[ld ge MO ad EO 


SPENCE, Patricia. The Egyptian temple, a lexicographical study. London, Kegan Paul, 1984. xi + 298 
pp. £25.00. 


This is very definitely a book for the Egyptological specialist in that it deals with a hitherto 
almost untouched subject, namely that of the architectural elements which made up a temple, and 
combines philological terminology with architectural and archaeological evidence. In her introduction 
the writer draws attention to the huge number of architectural terms listed in the Worterbuch, i.e. 
about 500, and that fact that only about one-tenth or 47 of which are discussed here. In consequence 
then of this formidable total she has selected the field of temple design as being among the most 
promising of those, while Pharaonic rather than Ptolemaic buildings have again formed the basis of the 
study, loan-words from the ancient Orient being also excluded. 

The book is divided into eight chapters and begins with the externals that is the ‘temple estate’ 
and the temple building itself, working inwards from these via halls and courts to the shrines, and then 
detailing elements such as doors, columns and walls. Hieroglyphic writings are first given arranged in 
chronological order from the First Dynasty onwards, then contexts discussed. The reader is warned 
that individual terms are grouped by the Egyptian alphabet in case they may wonder why for example 
wb3 ‘temenos, estate or court’ precedes pr ‘estate, house’. 

The connection of pr with a predynastic fenced enclosure and thus later with a more complex 
dynastic house, administrative or religious, compound, is stressed. In this context it may be remarked 
that the term ‘estate’ in the normal modern European use implying extensive grounds is not always 
intended, some examples indicating rather house and walled garden with courts and outbuildings. 

A valuable contribution is the suggestion that the term wt ntr indicates the temple as a cult- 
centre, as opposed to pr denoting the actual home of the god. Thus by inference that latter must refer 
to a much wider coverage, that is the god’s estate or even city as well as his shrine. The idea is even 
further reinforced by the fact that the example quoted on page 20 that refers to Ramesses III’s temple 
‘in the estate (pr) of Re to the north of Heliopolis’, is that built at Tell el Yehudiyeh and if so situated 
many miles to the north of Iunu itself. The estate of Re thus covered much of the Heliopolitan nome. 

In Chapter Three it is established that /wnyt in general denotes a hall with polygonal or fluted 
iwn-columns, but there are exceptions. This type of identification is one of the most important items 
in a book of this kind. 

Again on page 74 in the context of the account of Sebekhotep VIII wading in the flooded 
wsht of the Middle Kingdom Karnak temple, the author plausibly suggests that this would mean that 
the inundation was so high that year that it reached the floor level of the halls or court of the temple. 
In view of this a forecourt would surely be more probable here as the halls and certainly the sanc- 
tuary were normally raised to a higher level than the surroundings, which would have necessitated 
reaching them at all by boat had this not been the case. 
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Following on from this the wsft of the Aten at Amarna quoted on page 76 is a perfect example 
of such a broad court carried out on a gigantic scale, but the stone buildings in which it is situated 
while almost certainly a temple as the writer of this review suggested, are only a part of the Pr H’y 
‘House of Rejoicing’ complex which embraced many if not all of the buildings in the Central City area. 
(For this see Fairman, City of Akhenaten III, 196—7, where parts of the temple area east of the royal 
road as well as the domestic buildings of the palace on the west and the later hall of Ankhkheperure 
are included.) The whole is analogous to the House (pr) or Amun in the House of Rejoicing at Thebes, 
i.e. the Malkatta complex of Amenhotep III. Examples are also quoted by Spencer to show that the 
term ws{t applied equally well to the Ramesses II court at Luxor and the hypostyle in the Ramessum. 

The linking of the two ‘sunshades’ of the princesses Meritaten and Akhesenpaaten with the two 
altar courts in this great complex rather than with the kiosque buildings is interesting but ignores the 
significance of this type of building when shown in the queen Tiy scenes as the ultimate point of her 
visit to her own ‘sunshade’. Courts or kiosques: there were enough of these special buildings from the 
known references and from the plan of the buildings for each member of the royal family to have had 
their own it it, and one would accept this locating of the above mentioned pair entirely, were it not 
for the previously raised question of whether the House of Rejoicing only comprised the stone halls or 
other buildings. If the latter than the sunshades could be scattered throughout Central City. 

Chapter Six which deals with gates, doors and door elements is perhaps the best of all. Much is 
made clear for the reader who would wish to go into detail as to what the Egyptians called these 
building parts. 

In Chapter Eight on page 264 the identification of the Kerma fort ‘Walls of Amenemhat’ with 
the reign of Amenemhat III 4s not so certain as the author implies and Reisner the original excavator 
at the site concluded that the reference refers to a repair job on the walls of a previously erected 
fortress probably built under Amenemhat I. Recent work at the site has, however, opened up yet 
further possibilities. 

Strictly speaking the temple of Medinet Habu cited on the next page has three not two enclo- 
sure walls, the outer main one with lower rampart to which the author refers, and also the inner one 
round the temple itself. The postulated 7wr turrets of Spencer could thus have also belonged to the 
main outer walls as well as the lower rampart as shown restored by Holscher, or even by those of this 
inner wall. 

It is not necessary to go into other points here as the reader will obviously wish to do so him- 
self and the value of such a huge collection of material, there are about 2,000 references, lies in the 
fact that it raises many questions as well as answers. 

The book contains a list of abbreviations used, copious reference notes as stated, indexes of 
transliterated Egyptian terms, some hieroglyphic words, together with a few Coptic and topographical. 

In conclusion one can commend the author for a most useful and workmanlike first publication 
of hitherto neglected material, and hope that more works in the same field may appear at a subsequent 
time. 


E. Pe UPHILL 


BRULET, Raymond. Braives gallo-roman II: le quartier des potiers (Publications d’Histoire de I’ Art et 
d’Archéologie de l'Université Catholique de Louvain XXXVII). Louvain-le-Neuve, Institut 
Supérieur d’ Archéologie et d’Histoire de l’Art, 1983. 216 pp., 66 figs., 4 plans. $20.00. 


The first report on the Roman settlement at Braives, in Belgium, concerned the structures of 
the Early Emprre (Bulletin, 20, 215-16); this second volume concerns a series of potters’ kilns which 
were excavated near the settlement, and a discussion of the pottery that was produced there. ‘here is 
a full excavation report for the site, with plans, sections, coins, pottery, small finds, and animal bone 
reports, a description of the 12 kilns with details of the archaeomagnetic dating carried out, an analysis 
of the typology and the clay and fabric of the vessels made on the site, and a brief synthesis. Brulet 
the excavator has given us all that we need to know to understand and evaluate the site in his usual 
clear and highly competent way, so that I can pass a genuine vote of thanks, and turn to friendly 
criticism of details. 

Not that there is much to criticise, or even much with which I disagree. The least readable parts 
were those sections which dealt in different ways with attempts to characterise the clay from the site 
and the fabric and slip of the vessels made there. Sections on X-ray fluorescence, differential thermo- 
luminescence, neutron activation and Mossbauer spectroscopy rub shoulders with X-ay diffraction 
and heavy mineral analysis, but each section remains a study of a small group of sherds and clay 
samples, complete in itself, but rather too independent. As with many other examples of such work I 
miss any investigation of how specific the clay characteristics are to this one site and, hence, how well 
the pottery is tied to this one workshop rather than to the area in general. The animal bone report I 
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find difficult to use since it does not give the minimum numbers of each species; even without such 
detail the predominance of cow for meat is clear. 

Brulet emphasises several times the important point that, though several kilns seem on the plan 
to be placed in groups it is most unlikely that more than one worked at any one time. The flimsy 
structures which he has picked up are fascinating since they seem to cover the stokehole, very sensibly, 
but leave the kiln out in the open. Clay pits seem quite secure, and the production of butt beakers, 
terra nigra and flagons is firmly put by archaeological and scientific means in the middle of the 1st 
century AD. Braives 2 lives up to the high standard of Braives 1; I look forward with confidence and 
relish to Braives 3. 


RICHARD REECE 


SITWELL, N. H. H. The world the Romans knew. London, Hamish Hamilton, 1984. xx + 222 pp., 
illus. £12.95. 


This seems to me an excellent book which tells me all the things I wanted to know about the 
neighbours of the Roman Empire, but which 1 have never properly made the effort to find out for 
myself. 

The author has kept himself on a tight rein so that he never allows too much detail on any of 
his chosen neighbours, and he keeps strictly to those contemporary populations of which the Romans 
either had direct knowledge, or trom which they received important items of trade. Ihe Celts and the 
Germans are the only peoples who, at least in part, became Roman and these are obviously nearer to 
us in general knowledge than the peoples of other chapters. This almost certainly means that these 
chapters will be scrutinised more carefully by British reviewers and no doubt every one will have his 
slip to complain of. My own contribution would be to question the statement that the great Oppidum 
at Manching in S. Germany fell to attack in the time of Caesar because there is now a strong opinion 
which says that re-evaluation of the dating makes the abandonment some time earlier than Roman 
interference. It is perhaps worth noting that I do not have similar niggles on the chapters on Africa, 
Arabia, India or China, and it may be that reviewers familiar with these fields would not have ques- 
tioned Manching. In other words, the scope of this book is so wide that virtually everyone is going to 
be thankful for the summaries contained in a majority of the chapters. 

The chapter on Eastern Europe takes in the Scythians, Sarmatians, and peoples eastward; 
Africa goes only a little way down the west coast, just like Roman knowledge, but further down the 
east coast; Arabia and the incense routes and Parthians and Sassanians are tairly complete. India, 
south-east Asia and the spice routes, and China cover so vast a canvas that they obviously have to be 
highly selective and compressed. And yet those points on which I do have some information such as 
the problems of the dates of the Indian ruler Kanishka seem sensible, accurate and balanced. The 
bibliographies for each chapter form an excellent brief guide to further reading with a mixture of 
general introductions, standard works of reference, and a few detailed articles. 

Like Nigel Sitwell’s first book on Roman roads this is a thoroughly readable text which is both 
polished and wide ranging, humane and witty; the unexpected modern parallel and the abstruse 
reference or quotation make it a pleasure to read. 


RICHARD REECE 


PEACOCK, D. P. S. Pottery in the Roman world, an ethnoarchaeological approach (Longman Archaeo- 
logy Series). London, Longman, 1982. 192 pp., 98 figs., 31 pls. £14.95. 


To paraphrase Peacock’s concluding remarks, between reality and the ideal exists a divide 
characterised by insufficient communication — often in the case of ceramic studies, insufficient reference 
to the archaeological aspects of the subject matter. In this book he presents a general picture of 
pottery, concentrating on the reason behind developments or situations by accepting the premise that 
the ‘present’ holds the key to the past, and that past pottery production can be understood better by 
examining the complex market responses of present day Europe and the Mediterranean. 

After defining his level or ‘modes’ of production — an expansion of his previously published 
categories into (1) household production; (2) household industry; (3) individual workshops; (4) 
nucleated workshops; (5) manufactury; (6) factory; (7) estate production and (8) military/other 
official production — he looks at present-day production within these classes, from Berber production 
in the Mahgreb to brick kilns in Greece, from equipment in Yugoslavia and north-west Iberia to turn- 
tables in Morocco and workshop plans in Portugal and Greece. 
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Chapter 4 reviews ceramic technology in the Roman world, and successive sections look at the 
tole of the household in Roman production, workshop industries such as Rowlands Castle, Severn 
Valley and New Forest, and the production and organisation of Arretine and Samian, tracing possible 
lines of development. A brief consideration of the estate in Roman brick and pottery production is 
followed by a longer section on ‘official’ producers, a useful section drawing attention to several of the 
European kilns sites associated with military organisation. The book concludes with chapters on the 
Roman economy and ramifications for the main theme, a review of methods and approaches to ceramic 
studies, and concluding comments. 

Dr Peacock would be the first to admit the book does not provide detailed descriptive work — 
he is here not interested in the definitive corpora but in the processes operating in the Roman pottery 
industry. Much of the book relies on published material, and much recent work on, for example, the 
German production sites on Xanten, Soller (recently published by D. Haupt) and Weissenthurm 
remains unconsidered. He compensates with fairly full references that are adequate to direct the reader 
interested in following up detail, and is careful throughout to point out failings and absences. One 
particular aspect of such a study was noticably absent — the social attitude to the ceramic product 
within the ethnoarchaeological context portrayed and how the products functioned within a mullti- 
media (wood, leather, glass, etc.) society thereby affecting demand. The so-called potter’s flywheel 
from Speicher (north of Trier) now on display in the Trier Landesmuseum, is accepted as such in 
Chapter 4, whereas it bears all the hallmarks of manufacture as the top of rotary quernstone with ex- 
tremely worn turning pole pivot holes and underside (i.e. not primary manufacture as a potter’s fly- 
wheel as implied, though it may have been so reused). Such quernstones are often found incorporated 
into kiln structures (when broken) as building material (for example Mayen, Rheinland-Pfalz). Such 
minor considerations, however, should not detract from the value of this book in promoting an 
ethnoarchaeological approach to ceramics, and producing the sort of synthetic study urgently required 
within a specialisation too often divided by period or area. As a general work containing summary 
articles, one may wonder why it has been so extravagantly produced with oversize illustrations (e.g. 
Plates 19, 25, 28), when perhaps an adjustment of presentation would have put the publication in the 
hands of more students, archaeologists and ‘laymen’ for consideration. Nevertheless, it is a book to lay 
your hands on (in library or shop) whether Roman ceramics are your interest or not, as many of the 
ethnographic, historical and archaeological examples may be relevant to other periods of ceramic 


production. 
MARK REDKNAP 


GROVE, David C. Chalcatzingo: Excavations on the Olmec frontier (New Aspects of Antiquity). 
London, Thames and Hudson, 1984. 184 pp., 141 illus., 15 in colour. £18.00. 


This book, another in the New Aspects of Antiquity Series, is well produced and heavily illus- 
trated. Non-specialist readers, unlikely to have read Dr Grove’s specialist articles, will learn much: that 
the Formative (Preclassic) Olmecs of Mexico’s Gulf coast were not the ‘mother civilisation’ of ancient 
Mesoamerica; that impressive, contemporaneous developments occurred in Central Mexico; and that 
the Olmec: influence in Central Mexico, although definite, has been over-stressed to the point where 
indigenous contributions, including their export to both coasts, have been obscured in the general 
literature. 

Groves describes several ‘firsts’ at Chalcatzingo (e.g. the earliest known definitely female carving 
in Mesoamerica) but cautions that future research may render these discoveries no longer unique or 
much less rare. More importantly, he conclusively shows Chalcatzingo to have been a local power, in 
Morelos, in its own right, with diplomatic alliances with contemporary emerging powers in southern 
and Gulf coast Mexico. 

Two drawbacks mar the text. (1) Style. Although written for non-specialists, I personally find 
the first few chapters frequently either so simplistic as to be puerile, or turgid, in an attempt to be 
explicit. Example: ‘The interior of the mouth is an actual cruciform opening which passes completely 
through [sic] the rock slab. Interestingly, the base of this opening is slightly worn down, as if people 
or objects had passed through the mouth as part of rituals associated with the monument’ (p. 50). (Why 
not: the mouth of the carving is cruciform and perforates the stone slab. The base of the cross is worn 
down slightly, possibly by objects or people passing through it during rituals.) (2) Line drawings. Most 
are perfectly respectable, but many are very amateur, heavy-handed, with sloppy shading and thick, 
black outlines (e.g. nos. 7, 17, 20, 26, 38). Some of the maps are too stark to be of much use. 

Generally, though, this is a useful book and Grove’s text is clearest and most concise in the 
second half of the book when describing the site’s monuments and relating them to the Olmec heart- 
land sites. 


DAVID M. JONES 
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PIGGOTT, Stuart. The earliest wheeled transport from the Atlantic coast to the Caspian Sea. London, 
Thames and Hudson, 1983. 272 pp., 142 illus. £20.00. 


Here we have a fully comprehensive review of the development of wheels and wheeled vehicles 
in Europe, from their earliest beginnings until the Celts. Professor Piggott’s wide-ranging review begins 
with a definitive description of wheels, covering the technology of their production, contrasting wheel 
types and the terms for various vehicles. To one who has always assumed that disc wheels were cut 
from a tree stem ‘like thick slices of salami’ (p. 17), the technological construction of even the most 
primitive disc wheels was somewhat of a revelation. Piggott deals with technical problems concisely 
and in great detail. To take just one point, in a very useful table, he sets out the idiosyncracies of 
language in referring to vehicles: vehicle is vehicule in French but Wagen in German; conversely, wagon 
is chariot in French and Ackerwage in German. No excuses now for mistakes in translation. 

Chapter 1 provides the foundation for a detailed chronological survey of vehicles. Piggot draws 
his evidence from three main sources: actual examples from archaeological contexts; models; and artis- 
tic representations, for example on pottery or from rock carvings. One very useful section discusses 
the problems of artistic representation (p. 78). Examples of wheels are taken from all over Europe. 
One is particularly impressed by the attention given to examples from obscure, particularly Russian, 
publications, many of which are not generally available in Britain. Where possible the chronological 
framework is based firmly on radiocarbon dates, although cultural terms are clearly explained for each 
period. This approach is admirable, although Piggott himself admits that this produces problems in 
comparing Europe and the Near East, where radiocarbon dates are few. The European timescale is 
now more reliable than that in the Near East, a situation that has been reversed since Childe’s studies 
in the 195Us. 

Piggott begins, at the beginning, with ard ploughs, which provide the earliest evidence for 
draught teams. The first wheels appear rather later in the archaeological record, c. 2500 BC, with the 
introduction of copper and bronze in SE Europe. Piggott shows that simple vehicles with disc wheels 
spread rapidly across Europe in under 200 years. He tackles the problem of diffusion with tact, 
concluding that the concept of the wheel, if not the actual objects, probably spread from a single 
source area. Interestingly, the early use of wheeled transport is restricted to Europe and the Near East 
(p. 14); although wheeled toys are known in Mesoamerica prior to European contact, the terrain and 
lack of suitable draught animals probably precluded the development of wheeled vehicles. 

Simple disc wheels continued in use throughout the period covered by this book, but there 
were a number of technological advances. In the later Bronze Age, spoked wheels and light two-wheeled 
chariots appear; at approximately the same time the horse began to be used for traction. This increased 
the speed of transport from two to 20 miles per hour. In the early Iron Age, the co-operation of wheel- 
wright and smith meant that wheelmaking reached new levels of competence. During the Hallstatt Iron 
Age, the pivoted front axle was developed, greatly increasing the manoeuvrability of vehicles. The 
gradually increasing technological development of vehicles is amply illustrated by plentiful examples. 
The mass of data presented would be overwhelming were it not for the fact that it is supplemented by 
numerous interesting asides, such as an up-to-date review of early horse domestication (p. 87); the 
problem of the ‘scythed chariots’ of the Britons (p. 233); and many descriptions of accessory equip- 
ment such as bits, harness and yokes. Piggott even considers the ecological implications of heavy- 
wheeled vehicles, such as the necessity for clearings, paths and trackways with stable surfaces, such as 
have been found in the Somerset Levels. 

It is difficult to find fault with this admirable book. The references, as we expect from Professor 
Piggott, are very full, and the text is well presented and illustrated. It is niggardly in a book with 142 
illustrations to wish for more, though some photographs of the modern use of disc wheels, referred to 
more than once, would have been interesting. This book is a must for all readers with an interest in 
European Prehistory. 


JENNIFER FOSTER 


WILLCOX, A. R. The rock art of Africa, London and Canberra, Croom Helm, 1984. xvi + 287 pp., 
87 figs. 108 pls. 27 maps, 9 tables. £45.00 


This chef d’oeuvre of Professor Willcox is a fine book, in which he briefly gazetteers the rock 
art of Africa, region by region, and outlines the history of discovery and the study of the same in an 
enjoyable and readable way. 

While African rock art — in Mozambique — was reported to the Royal Academy of History in 
Lisbon as early as 1721 and photographs of pictures on rocks in Namibia were taken as long ago as the 
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1870s, this book represents the first major overview of the rock art of the continent. Given the restric- 
tions of its format, it provides mostly adequate verbal and pictorial descriptions of the art — although 
some of the colour plates are disappointing in quality — and a good bibliography indicates where 
studies of greater detail may be found. 

Willcox forthrightly confronts controversial issues such as nomenclature, the value of ethno- 
graphic data in interpretation, independent invention and diffusion of the art and so on, and is not 
averse to making such refreshingly value-loaded comments as ‘Delicacy of execution is exceptional and 
most of the work hardly merits classification as art at all’ (of the schematic art in ‘The Central African 
Art Zone’, p. 75); or, ‘At its best the art... is superbly naturalistic including some of the finest 
representations of animals, judged by any standards, to be found in any art, of any period, anywhere’ 
(of ‘The Southern African Art Zone’, p. 127). 

Interesting asides abound: for example, there is effectively no cave rock art tradition in Africa; 
or, regarding possibilities of diffusion, a Bushman could travel the length of Africa in a year; or, that 
mesolithic rock art in Spain was probably influenced from Africa (‘It would account for the bow — 
almost certainly an African invention — in Levantine art’, pp. 45-6). He chooses to regard the 
decorated rock slabs from Apollo 11 Cave in Namibia, which may be datable by associated radio- 
carbon material to between 19,000 BP and 27,500 BP, as not ‘... more than an isolated phenomenon 
with a local birth and death’ (p. 253). 

One of the most intriguing hypotheses that Willcox puts forward is ‘... the possibility of Bushman 
artists having the faculty of what is called eidetic imagery ...’ (p. 256). An eidetic image is (Willcox 
quotes Ralph Norman Haber) ‘a visual image persisting after stimulation, relatively accurate in detail, 
coloured positively, and capable of being scanned’ (p. 256). A person with this faculty can by closing 
his eyes or by looking at a suitable surface like an expanse of rock, as it were, project such an image on 
to the surface. Then, he has merely to draw around his ‘projection’ to prepare an outline of an eland or 
whatever. Other qualities of this faculty and certain technical difficulties are discussed by Willcox and 
are fitted more or less satisfactorily into the hypothesis. He suggests that ‘the faculty was common 
among Bushmen and their kin throughout Africa those having it are more likely than the others to 
have become the artists’ (p. 256). 

Could this be the explanation for much of the naturalistic beauty of the southern African rock 
art as displayed in this book and by extension that of the so-called primitive art of a naturalistic kind 
of other times and regions like upper palaeolithic Europe? This would seem quite plausible, but untii 
it may be tested in some way it remains a stimulating theory in a very valuable book. 


ALEX HOOPER 


SUDDARD, R. W. Listed buildings, the law and practice. London, Sweet and Maxwell, 1982. xxxiii + 
343 pp. £27.00. 

O’KEEFE, P. J. and PROTT, L. V. Law and the cultural heritage. Vol. 1. Discovery and excavation. 
Abindon, Professional Books Ltd, 1984. xxvii + 434 pp. £23.00, paperback £14.95. 


These two books will provide for more information, than any archaeologist will need con- 
cerning the protection of archaeological sites. 

Suddards’ book provides an extensive account of the protection of ancient monuments and 
historic buildings in Britain. The main Acts considered are the Ancient Monuments and Archaeological 
Areas Act and the Town and Country Planning Act (‘Listed Buildings’). However, any British legisla- 
tion with implications for ancient monuments are considered. This book is essential reading for 
archaeologists proposing to work in Britain. It is however, mainly aimed at planners and as such has 
an extremely useful list of addresses of interested bodies. The Institute of Archaeology naturally 
appears on page 299 as the ‘Major institute for professional training and interest’. 

O’Keefe and Prott’s book is a much more wide-ranging. It is the first volume in a series of five 
covering all aspects of law and the cultural heritage worldwide. Although essential reading for any 
country proposing archaeological legislation, I am uncertain how useful this book will be to archaeo- 
logists. This book takes topics like the ‘Development of Legal Controls’ (Chapter 2) and ‘Ownership 
and Control’ (Chapter 6) and then considers them worldwide. As most archaeologists work in only one 
part of the world, most of the information in this book will never be of use to them. The five volumes, 
instead of covering themes worldwide, might have been more usefully divided regionally into, say, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, etc. However, as the series stands, no archaeological library will be 
complete without Volume I. 


P. L. DREWETE 
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CLARKE, Helen. The archaeology of medieval England (Colonnade Book). London, British Museum 
Publications, 1984. 224 pp., 96 figs. £12.95. 

STEANE, John M. The archaeology of medieval England and Wales (Croom Helm Studies in Archaeo- 
logy). London, Croom Helm, 1985 [1984]. xvi + 302 pp., illus. £19.95. 


A year ago a person who went into a bookshop would not have been able to buy a book on 
medieval archaeology, now he has the choice of two. If he judges solely on the simplest criteria then 
he must choose between Helen Clarke (HC) and John Stean (JS), between the archaeology of medieval 
England (HC) and the addition of Wales (JS), and between very roughly 50,000 words for £12.95 
(HC) or 100,000 words for £19.95. Both books have references, good line drawings and halftone 
plates set in the text, and indexes. Both books deal with the countryside, churches and religion, castles, 
houses, crafts and industries and towns and trade, but here the resemblance ends for they go about the 
subjects in rather different ways. 

The shorter book (HC) naturally contains less: thus for HC castles are separate while for JS 
they form part of a general view of fortifications, HC deals with parish churches and monasteries as 
separate items while JS includes in his chapter on religion a whole range from water supplies, cloisters, 
granges, leprosy, pilgrimage, distilling, and graveyards. It is fascinating that the two authors deal with 
their subjects in opposite directions, thus JS starts at the very top with kings and coronations while 
HC starts right at the bottom with individual crofts and farms, and deserted medieval villages. When 
they deal with crafts and industries HC predictably starts with wool, leather, boneworking, woodwork 
and ends with ceramics and finally iron, while JS starts at iron and works down to pottery, leather, 
and wool. Their illustrations are uniformly good and rarely coincide, even when they are illustrating 
the same thing! Thus when they both illustrate the changing church plan of Wharram Percy HC goes for 
the plans in Medieval Archaeology, 1973 which seems to provide a rather draughty alternative since 
the south aisle, for four phases, has no east wall, while JS goes for Hurst, 1976 (CBA Research Report 
13) which apparently has variations in plans, phases and dates. Moated sites come for HC into the 
countryside, for JS into fortifications, and both use the example of Chalgrove (Oxon.) but while HC 
uses the plan from Medieval Archaeology, 1972 JS wins a definite point by using the reconstruction 
attributed to Beard, 1983 — which I cannot expand further as JS does not have a consolidated biblio- 
graphy and I cannot find it in the notes. HC obviously wins at this point because her bibliography is 
clearly set out and provides a useful guide to reading; JS has masses of references but there is no easy 
way of using them either to find out where something comes from, unless you start from the foot- 
note in the text, or as a general reading guide. Mention of Medieval Archaeology leads to one unusual 
point in HC in that each subject starts off with a summary of the work done, for example on churches, 
as listed in the year by year accounts of archaeology in progress in the ‘Medieval Britain’ pages of the 
journal. This work is summarised in histograms such as fig. 10 which shows the number of excavations 
per year on deserted village sites from 1956 to 1980, and on maps such as fig. 36 which shows the 
excavations of monastic sites in the same period. Sometimes this leads on to a commentary of what 
has been done, what has not been done, and what needs to be done, which is all interesting, but it does 
take up space without getting the student or beginner into the chosen topic. 

With these points in mind it is possible to characterise HC as a clear, simple but thoughtful 
introduction to the present state of knowledge on a limited set of subjects within medieval Britain, 
how that knowledge has been reached in terms of recent history, and how much of it derives from 
archaeology. JS must then be generalised into an episodic list of aspects of medieval Britain which 
sometimes has the failings of its quoted sources and rarely points out the direct relevance of archaeo- 
logy to the subject under scrutiny. A good example here is the monastery, for both authors complain 
of the way in which our present knowledge is restricted to the cloistral centre, in the light ot tailure to 
initiate total excavation neither is in the position to remedy the complaint, both therefore describe the 
cloistral centre, and most of JS is gleaned from standing remains which can be appreciated without 
even survey or analysis of the buildings, i.e. without any archaeology. 

A comparison of two books with the same titles should end with a “best buy’, but here this is 
impossible because the two books are so different. The ideal thing is to read both together , starting 
with HC to set the scene, and then going on to JS in each subject for a more discursive treatment; if 
the reader does this his knowledge of medieval Britain, well England and Wales — and why this absence 
of Scotland? — will undoubtely improve, but... 

What about the archaeology? How can two books on medieval archaeology avoid pottery until 
it turns up in a chapter on trade and industry, avoid coins until they turn up in trade, and avoid art 
styles altogether? Whether you follow the above ground school of building survey or the school of 
field work survey and the below ground school of excavation one great need is for dating evidence. In 
field survey it is usually typology, in building survey it is sculptural typology and building develop- 
ment, and ‘in digging it is the use of coins and pottery as dating evidence. Tree-ing dating comes in 
useful but occurs in neither index, and radiocarbon dates are occasionally mentioned but never dis- 
cussed in detail. Obviously you have to start somewhere and assume some background knowledge, so 
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that I am not complaining because both books fail to provide basic manuals of archaeological practice, 
but I do teel hard done by when two books which take the title The archaeology of medieval England 
(gnd Wales) eschew any discussion of what is particular about medieval archaeology. And I am down- 
right peeved when two such books avoid any mention of what happened in the development of 
medieval pottery, apart from its life as an industry. 

The problem is clear. Neither book is really about medieval archaeology, both books are about 
medieval England, with archaeological trimmings. They are aimed at the uninitiated, who will be 
mainly interested in history and the English past, and they act as popularisers, in a perfectly good 
sense, to show how useful and interesting this abstruse subject can be to those with a genuine interest 
in the past. This is good, highly desirable, I enjoyed the books and gained a lot from them, and I have 
very few words of criticism even though I have read all the volumes of Medieval Archaeology since I 
joined the Society for Medieval Archaeology in its first year, but I do wish they had both chosen 
different titles. 

Finally, neither book muses on what was happening in the period between the 10th and the 
16th centuries. In this respect England is rather insular and, although both authors are well aware of 
influences from overseas and mention them in appropriate places neither stands back to try to see 
England in relation to the Continent — periods of major contact, periods of insularity, points of com- 
parison with the Continent, points of difference. And no widely moving influences are ever quoted to 
suggest why the changes that were taking place were happening than rather than 100 years later or 
earlier. Whereas I can see that the omission of a pottery typology will improve the books in the eyes 
of most customers I think the wider range of readers might have enjoyed an epilogue ‘On why it all 
happened’; but that is probably too much to ask from two independent pioneers who have had to draw 
the maps of a new territory. 

RICHARD REECE 


TRINKAUS, E. (ed.) The Mousterian legacy: human biocultural change in the Upper Pleistocene 
(BAR Int. Ser. 164), Oxford, British Archaeological Reports, 1983. vi+ 227 pp., illus. £11.00. 


This book sprang from a symposium entitled ‘Cultural and biological change at the Middle to 
Upper Palaelithic transition’ organised by the editor for the 47th meeting of the Society for American 
Archaeology at Minneapolis in 1982. Three of the original papers have been replaced and, unfortuna- 
tely, none of the discussion has been printed. The symposium attempted to tackle some of the ques- 
tions fundamental to prehistoric archaeology. How do we recognise the archaeological residues of 
evolutionarily significant biological change? Are culture-historical questions answerable from the prehis- 
toric data alone or does evidence of behavioural change help? Did hominid adaptive patterns shift in 
the mid last glacial and if so, how? That Upper Palaeolithic society evinced major differences from the 
Middle Palaeolithic, which hung at a more efficiently organised socioeconomy than the earlier pattern, 
is undisputed. There is evidence for an increase in abstract and symbolic expression through art and 
burials. Artefacts demonstrate a more efficient use of technology which combined with increasingly 
complex food procurement processes permitted a more efficient use of the time expended in pro- 
visioning. 

The older dichotomous model of the transition in which Homo sapiens neandertalensis made 
Middle Palaeolithic tools while Homo sapiens sapiens made Upper Palaeolithic tools and the replace- 
ment of the former by the latter was rapid and disjunctive was based mainly on western European 
evidence and is becoming increasingly untenable. Recent discoveries, particularly in western Asia and 
Africa, offer instructively different behavioural responses and suggest that both the hominid and tech- 
nological transitions were complex and diachronic. 

H. 8. sapiens seems to have evolved in Africa about 150,000 BP and spread into western Europe 
from the Middle East some 40,000—30,000 years ago. These earliest sapient Europeans had an Aurig- 
nacoid technology derivable from the western Asian Middle Palaeolithic. However, there is also some 
debatable evidence from the circum-Mediterranean region for H. s. sapiens people associated with 
Middle Palaeolithic artefacts. Conversely, Upper Palaeolithic type technologies based on edge retouched 
blade blanks occasionally appear in North Africa and the Middle East much earlier in H. s. neand- 
ertalensis contexts. The significance of these ephemeral occurrences is debatable. Moreover, our tech- 
nological models may be over-simplistic. Marks and Volkman have reconstructed nuclei from the 
Negev which demonstrate a transition trom tlake to blade production within the reduction sequence 
of one core. It is also becoming increasingly clear that the major Upper Pleistocene technological shift 
occurred in the circum-Mediterranean region not at the Middle to Upper Palaeolithic transition but at 
about 20,000 BP, thus dividing those technologies prior to the last glacial maximum from those after. 
All this could be interpreted as indicating that the Middle to Upper Palaeolithic and Neandertal to 
H. s. Sapiens transitions were gradual and adaptive rather than abrupt and disjunctive. Advocates for both 
interpretations are found in this volume. 
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This BAR otters better value tor money than many. The text has been reproduced from word- 
processed originals. The typeface is clear, the text/page density is high and while the standard of proof- 
reading is variable it has improved. However, the text needs more differentiation. To improve its read- 
ability italics or underlining for species names and in the bibliographies should be employed. The 
volume offers a variety of opinions on the interpretation of the biological and cultural data for one of 
prehistory’s most perennially fascinating problems: the fate of the Neandertals. New data are discussed, 
old opinions are revised. That no definitive conclusions are reached is in the nature of the problem 
which may well not be susceptible of proof. However, such a recension of current opinion has pro- 
duced a very useful volume. 

ESMEE WEBB 


STEWART, H. M. Egyptian stelae, reliefs and paintings from the Petrie Collection. Part Three: The 
Late period. Warminster, Aris & Phillips, 1983. ix + 43 pp., 48 pls. £20.00. 


This forms the third and final volume of the series illustrating all the pieces in the Petrie Collec- 
tion, and covers 83 items, but also includes a supplement devoted to miscellaneous inscribed material 
which adds a further 63 numbers. Addenda and Corrigenda to Parts I and II are also given. Little need 
be added to the general remarks on the series made by this writer when reviewing Part II (see Bulletin 
Institute of Archaeology London, 18 (1981), 292). 

Material, dimensions, provenance and original site location (where known) are given, together 
with a brief description of the item, as well as transliteration and translation of the inscription plus 
dating. Indexes are included of the UC Registration Numbers, Royal and Private Names, Titles, Divini- 
ties mentioned, and modern Egyptian Provenance areas. 

The excellent drawings which one associates with the author are of course essential and a feature 
around which the book is constructed. The only criticism that might be made is the lack of photo- 
graphs of most of the objects listed, only two in fact are included. This would not matter if they had 
already been illustrated elsewhere, a reference or two to such material being a good substitute, but in 
fact a fair number have not been adequately represented previously and would thus gain from such 
treatment. 

The series will, however, obviously form the standard work on the subject for many years to 
come, and the author is to be congratulated on the production of such a useful and handsome aid to 
the study of this important material. 

Peel Sida 
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